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Past and Future Perspectives in Social Security 


A BRIEF QUARTER CENTURY ago, the 
Social Security Act formalized public recogni- 
tion that the United States had passed from its 
agrarian, open-frontier beginnings to become 
predominantly urban and industrialized. The act 
revised and modernized American concepts of 
social responsibility for individual welfare in an 
industrial society. Characteristically American in 
its philosophy and provisions, the act is firmly 
rooted in our traditional principles of individual 
rights, freedoms, and responsibilities. 

Inherent in the original deliberations leading 
to the basie Social Security Act and in experi- 
ence since has been the concept of continuous, 
periodic reevaluation of the programs and of 
changing needs. The silver anniversary of the 
act presents a suitable occasion to look ahead 
against the perspective of past progress of social 
security in the United States. 

Measures to promote what we now call social 
security have deep roots in our national life. 
From our earliest beginnings, mutual concern for 
people afflicted by poverty and other age-old so- 
cial ills has found expression in public welfare 
measures. In a predominantly agrarian economy, 
however, most American families could work out 
their own security and were expected to do so. 

As our Nation developed, towns and States 
gradually had to assume larger responsibility for 
public welfare measures for needy aged persons, 
widows, and orphans who could do little to main- 
tain themselves and who required long-term 
support. Evidence of early concern with the in- 
tegrity of the family unit were the laws for 
“mother’s aid,” which was usually a cash payment 
to mothers of children whose fathers had died, 
intended to make it possible to keep the remain- 
ing family members together. By 1935, neariy 
all States had such laws in operation in at least 
some local communities. By 1935 also, half the 
States had laws for aid to the blind and 30 had 
laws for “pensions” to needy old people. 

During this same period, both the States and 
the Federal Government began to recognize that 
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certain protections in our dynamic and in- 
creasingly industrialized economy could best be 
provided through social insurance. By 1930 all 
but four States had workmen’s compensation 
laws, and longshoremen and harbor workers were 
protected under Federal legislation. By 1930, 
also, the Federal Government and many State 





SOCIAL SECURITY TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Ir IS WITH pleasure as an individual, with pride 
as a citizen of the United States and with a 
sense of deep concern and responsibility as the 
head of the Federal agency that must provide 
the leadership in the sound future development 
of our programs of health, education, and wel- 
fare, that I salute the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. 

Social security is today an accepted part of 
our culture and an essential bulwark for our 
economy. The social security programs of the 
yovernment have grown from their initial lim- 
ited beginnings to a scope that, for the national 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem at least, approaches universal coverage. At 
the same time, there has been a proliferation 
of private employee-benefit plans and a great 
expansion of private insurance. The sources of 
individual charity have not dried up. 

Much remains to be done. Now that the base 
is firmly established, we need to rethink and re- 
formulate our social security goals for the fu- 
ture. Even to keep up with the social and eco- 
nomic changes that are clearly foreseeable will 
require a major effort. I am sure that we have 
both the material resources and the moral 
strength to achieve a full measure of security 
for the American people. 

In the future, as in the past, I anticipate that 
our social security goals and programs will en- 
compass individual, private group, and govern- 
mental action. I look forward to a continuing 
partnership of responsibility and of action. 


= at 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 














and local governments had adopted retirement 
programs for their employees. Nevertheless, aid 
to the needy provided from local funds by 
villages, towns, and counties was the primary 
form of public income-maintenance. 


THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Social Security Act recognized the na- 
tional interest in and the national scope of the 
problem of income security. In the midst of 
immediate need of devastating proportions it 
established programs to prevent future depend- 
ency. The social insurance programs started in 
1935 have since proven their value in periods of 
economic prosperity as well as temporary eco- 
nomic downturn. 

The principal responsibility for public assist- 
ance for needy persons and for health and wel- 
fare services manifested in the Federal grants to 
the States under the Social Security Act has also 
become firmly established. 

In the years since 1935, the programs estab- 
lished by the act have been expanded and new 
programs added. Old-age insurance has become 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, and 
its coverage extended to almost the entire work- 
ing population. Benefits have been increased not 
only to adjust to the changed value of the dollar 
but also to reflect in part the rising level of living 
for the population as a whole. 

The Federal Government now shares with the 
States in the cost of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled as well as old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind. The 
Federal share has been increased over the years, 
and the Federal Government now helps propor- 
tionately more those States where need is greatest 
and income and fiscal ability least. Payment for 
medical care through public assistance has been 
made easier by the provision for Federal 
matching of direct payments to the vendors of 
service. 

The programs for maternal and child health 
services and crippled children’s services have 
expanded in scope. Both in these and in the 
child welfare services program, Federal financial 
support and Federal leadership have served to 
stimulate State and local action. 

While all the programs have thus reflected 


changing needs and changing concepts of what 
is feasible and desirable, certain basic principles 
have not changed. We continue to regard the in- 
dividual as himself responsible for doing what he 
can towards his security and that of his family. 
We recognize the great value, in our widespread 
and diverse society, of initiative and action by 
private organizations and by local communities. 
We also know that there are problems and needs 
that transcend local boundaries and _ require 
Federal leadership and action. 

In our total social security system, primary 
reliance and emphasis have been placed on the 
contributory earnings-related programs—old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance—as the basic source of pro- 
tection, for almost all working Americans, 
against commonly shared risks to income. Under 
both of these programs, Americans earn their 
security as they earn their living, and benefits 
paid are varied—within limits—with the indi- 
vidual’s customary level of living and his eco- 
nomic contribution to society as measured by his 
earnings. Because benefits under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance are payable when due no matter 
what other income the individual may have, the 
social insurance programs have served to en- 
courage other means of protection, through pri- 
vate employee-benefit plans and individual action. 

No preventive measures can ever anticipate all 
problems and all need. An essential part of our 
social security system is therefore a flexible pro- 
gram of public assistance. Assistance can seek to 
rehabilitate and to prevent the handing on of 
poverty and dependency to successive generations. 

From the beginning, the Social Security Act 
has provided encouragement and support for 
health and welfare services. Explicit recognition 
of the importance of services to promote self- 
help and restore the independence of persons re- 


ceiving public assistance was written into the 
Federal act in 1956. 


In large measure, the questions, how fares 
American society? and how fares the American 
family? are inextricably linked. Our society 
functions basically through the family, and much 
of our organized activity is directed toward 
supplementing family functions. Subsequent 
amendments in all the programs have had as 
their purpose better protection and broadened 
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service to families. Among such changes have 
been the recognition of additional situations in 
which survivor benefits are now payable to 
children under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, the provision of dependent’s benefits in 
the unemployment insurance laws of a number of 
States, the broadening of the group of adults 
with whom children may live and receive help 
under the program of aid to dependent children, 
and increased emphasis on services to children in 
their own homes under the child welfare service 
programs. 

In the past 25 years, then, the United States 
has established the foundations and principles of 
its social security system. The specific directions 
taken and the progress made are discussed in 
more detail in subsequent articles in this But- 
LETIN. What of the future? What is there yet to 
be done or to be done better, more completely, or 
even differently ? 


CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 


We should expect and look forward to further 
changes in all the social security programs, both 
to remedy the gaps and inadequacies that are 
evident today and to reflect new circumstances 
and new goals. Possible changes in specific pro- 
grams are suggested in other articles in this 
issue. 

The general direction of future progress may 
perhaps be summarized in two broad goals: (1) 
to move toward assuring, for all Americans, an 
economic well-being that is more than minimum 
economic security; and (2) to bring increased 
understanding and service to the noneconomic 
needs of man. 


Economic Well-Being for All 


The American people, generally, enjoy one of 
the highest material standards of living in the 
world today. But the prevailing prosperity is 
still too unevenly shared for the best interests of 
individual and national welfare. Inadequate in- 
come is still all too prevalent in the United 
States. Social insurance programs in themselves 
cannot correct for low income that is due to lack 
of opportunity and low wage levels, or that 
occurs because a whole region or area is eco- 
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nomically distressed or underdeveloped. Indeed, 
the programs can only reflect such conditions in 
limited coverage and low benefits. Similarly, 
public assistance cannot feasibly or properly be 
used as a major support of the economy of any 
region or State, as it would be in the lowest-in- 
come States if under present economic condi- 
tions the assistance standards were raised to 
adequate levels and assistance programs met full 
need. 

Action to correct conditions leading to wide- 
spread poverty in specific areas or regions and 
among specific groups of the population must be 
taken outside the social security system in broad 
corrective social and economic programs designed 
to get at the underlying conditions and causes. 

At the same time, the Nation must also move 
toward economic well-being for all on a second 
front: to ensure that coverage under the social 
security programs is complete and effective and 
that payments under the programs are adequate 
and equitable and that they are kept consistent 
with changing standards and concepts of Amer- 
ican living. 


Improving coverage——Present gaps in cov- 
erage are indicated, by program, in subsequent 
articles. The gaps should be closed so that the 
maximum number of persons are protected under 
social insurance against all insurable risks and 
so that all needy persons can receive public as- 
sistance regardless of the reason for their need or 
where they may live. 


Adequacy of payments.—Adequacy has at least 
three meanings for the social security programs: 
sufficiency to replace wage loss, to meet need, and 
to keep pace with the economy. In the first mean- 
ing of the word, benefits under the social in- 
surance programs may be considered adequate if 
they are reasonably related to an individual’s 
previous earnings. Up to now, however, the Na- 
tion has not really faced up to deciding what 
relationship is reasonable in a dynamic economy. 

In the short-term benefit programs, dollar 
maximums on weekly benefit amounts have not 
been increased as rapidly as wages have risen. 
As a result, a large proportion of beneficiaries 
under unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation are getting little more than one- 
third of their previous earnings. Since most 





workers’ incomes do not permit accumulation of 
sizable reserves, failure of the benefits satisfac- 
torily to replace wage loss raises serious questions 
as to how effectively the programs serve their 
avowed purposes. 


In old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
the limit on the taxable wage base also sets a 
maximum on benefit amounts. In addition, over 
the long run, benefit amounts will be based on a 
lifetime average of earnings in covered work. 
During the recent past, benefits awarded have 
generally been based on fairly current wage levels. 
The longer the system is in effect, however, the 
more seriously will consideration have to be given 
to what is meant by a worker’s lifetime earnings 
level. 


In its second meaning, adequacy is defined in 
terms of sufficiency to meet need for income under 
current American living standards. In this sense, 
the issue of adequacy relates primarily to the 
average level of social insurance benefits and pub- 
lic assistance standards. 

Benefits paid under old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance have always been intended to 
provide only a floor on which additional protec- 
tion can be built, not to meet full need among 
beneficiaries who have no other income. Many of 
those receiving the lowest social insurance bene- 
fits, however, have little or no other income. 
What they receive in many cases fails to meet 
their needs, even as measured by relatively low 
assistance standards. This is why many aged 
beneficiaries and some families with children re- 
ceive supplementary public assistance payments. 
Surveys of income among beneficiaries reveal that 
others have equally small incomes but for one 
reason or another do not receive public assistance. 

Social insurance can and should diminish need 
for public assistance, but it cannot eliminate it. 
Indeed, to a significant degree, the very integrity 
of the social insurance system may depend on the 
extent to which public assistance is available and 
adequate to provide for the uninsured and those 
whose work histories and earnings do not permit 
substantial savings or cannot yield anything but 
minimum benefits. If the Nation can come to ac- 
cept the necessary and valuable role played by 
public assistance in achieving social security, the 
programs may attain their true stature and re- 
ceive the public support they deserve and need. 

The recent report of the Advisory Council on 


Public Assistance signalized the beginning of a 
new phase in attention to adequacy of public as- 
sistance. ‘The Council recommends that the Fed- 
eral Government provide financial aid to States 
for assistance to all needy persons, that Federal 
grants take full account of differences in income 
levels among the States, and that steps be taken 
to raise the levels of both maintenance and medi- 
‘al care provided through public assistance and 
to ensure equity of assistance among needy 
groups. ‘These recommended changes represent 
the thinking of many responsible people. They 
point the way for future consideration and action. 
They make clear that adequacy in public assist- 
ance is a goal, not an accomplished fact. 


Improving incentives to personal initiative— 
Is it time, also, to consider more carefully ways 
in which the provisions of the social security pro- 
grams may encourage individuals and families 
themselves to try to increase their incomes? For 
example, is the retirement test under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance really a de- 
terrent to work? Should the test be modified? 
Should an earnings exemption for public assist- 
ance be reconsidered ? 


Undoubtedly, incentives to employment can 
lead to constructive results for families and indi- 
viduals. Many aged persons still have valuable 
contributions to make in employment. For the 
handicapped, employment is a symbol of triumph 
over their disabilities. For children in dependent 
families, an opportunity to earn and manage 
money can build attitudes and capacity for in- 
dependence that give better preparation for adult 
responsibilities than most of their parents had. 


On the other hand, some knotty questions 
present themselves here—especially for the as- 
sistance programs. One question is how to 
achieve a balance between incentives to employ- 
ment and equity of assistance provided for per- 
sons with earnings and without. Safeguards 
would be needed also, against degrading a con- 
structive incentive to work to a restrictive and 
damaging reguirement to work. In large part, 
the answers to these questions go back again to 
those of how to achieve adequate assistance pro- 
grams. Inequities in total income available be- 
tween the needy who work and those who do not 
would be unimportant if both groups were as- 
sured at least minimum adequate income. 
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Keeping up with a changing economy and cul- 
ture—While all the programs need to be peri- 
odically reevaluated in relation to changing need, 
most of them by their nature deal with current 
situations. A somewhat different problem occurs 
for the long-term benefits under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

The man or woman who retires today may still 
be living—and primarily on his social insurance 
benefit—10, 20, or even 30 years hence. What 
should he have year by year in relation to what 
the rest of the population has? Probably, every- 
one would agree that if inflation continues his 
benefits should be raised to retain their original 
purchasing power value. During the period of 
his retirement, however, the average level of 
living in the United States undoubtedly will rise. 
Economists foresee a rise in real per capita in- 
come of at least 25 percent in the sixties. Should 
retired and survivor beneficiaries share in the 
rise? If so, by what amount? The question can- 
not be avoided since inaction, in itself, is also a 
reply. The better answer would be a considered 
one. 

Decisions on the share of an increased national 
output that should go to social insurance bene- 
ficiaries will undoubtedly be influenced by the ex- 
tent to which beneficiaries have other sources of 
income, the circumstances under which they can 
get medical care, and the availability of other 
special services for their needs. Beyond that, 
their resources and needs will have to be weighed 
against those of other groups and against the 
Nation’s obligations to people in other parts of 
the world. Goals and concepts of what is ap- 
propriate and feasible must be as dynamic as the 
social situation demands. Should such goals and 
concepts be made an integral part of the program 
through automatic devices for benefit increases ? 
Or should reliance be placed on periodic amend- 
ments.to keep the program up to date? 

Some nine. Nations have written provisions into 
their laws to take account of the general level 
of earnings at the time the beneficiary retires in 
computing his first benefit and to relate sub- 
sequent benefit amounts to changes in a price in- 
dex or a more general indicator of economic 
change. The possibility of adapting such meas- 
ures to the American system ‘should be studied 
and weighed ‘against other approaches for value 
and feasibility: : 
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Increased Understanding and 
Service for Human Needs 


In the movement and change that are charac- 
teristic of present American life and that are to 
be expected in the future, some difficult social con- 
sequences develop. The positive changes that 
have occurred to give women and children 
greater freedom and independence as individuals 
as well as increased stature as family members, 
for example, undoubtedly also have their negative 
effects. The Nation needs now to turn more of 
its attention to the noneconomic, nonmaterial as- 
pects and values of our culture and to plan more 
carefully to avoid haphazard social consequences 
of material progress and change. 


The needs that will emerge from such consid- 
eration will require broader action than can be 
supplied within the social security programs 
alone. Personal and family problems are often— 
and sometimes sensationally—deplored and dis- 
approved, but the community as a whole does 
not sufliciently realize or accept its shared respon- 
sibility for them. Currently, it is fashionable to 
assign responsibility to the social welfare pro- 
grams, particularly public assistance, as both the 
cause and cure of widespread disaffections and 
deviations from accepted social behavior. Any 
examination of the problems that cause concern, 
however, indicates that they extend beyond the 
groups with lowest income—those generally 
known to social welfare agencies. The underlying 
factors must be sought and dealt with more 
broadly than can be done effectively within the 
programs alone. 


To make progress in meeting the social and 
psychological needs of man our Nation must 
devote more of its effort and wealth to acquiring 
greater knowledge about these needs. We must 
mobilize the various strengths and skills through- 
out society that can help in meeting them—in the 
churches, in the schools, in voluntary groups, and 
in public agencies. Real progress will be made 
only as the needs of man come to be understood 
well enough that social problems can be predicted 
and thus controlled and prevented. The knowl- 
edge must come from painstaking research—both. 
“pure” and applied—conducted scientifically. 
The skills necessary to meet needs will come from 
training based on knowledge. While a large part 
of progress in skill must wait for increased 
knowledge, the Nation needs also to give better 
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support in using the skills already available. 
This support will come only with the recognition 
of community responsibility. 


CONCLUSION 


The contribution the social security programs 
make to the Nation has required increasing ex- 
penditures over the years. Even if nothing more 
were done than to carry forward present services, 
future expenditures would have to rise to meet 
the needs of an increasing population, particu- 
larly among children and older people. To meet 
new challenges will cost more. The need for 
these expenditures must be evaluated in relation 


both to available resources and other community 
obligations. In this evaluation, however, the fol- 
lowing two considerations should influence the 
decisions made. While the numbers needing 
community services and the types of services 
required are increasing, so also are the average 
productivity of the American worker and the 
number in the labor force. Beyond this, the 
long-run, if not the immediate, price of neglect- 
ing human needs usually is considerably higher 
than the cost of meeting them as they occur. 

If the Nation accepts and meets the challenges 
the future presents, the next 25 years will see 
progress in social security comparable to the 


progress of the past 25 years in basic economic 
security. 





Social Security Status of the American People 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY Act of 1935 estab- 
lished or provided for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in programs in seven major areas. 
Other articles in this issue describe what has hap- 
pened during the intervening 25 years in the na- 
tional old-age—now old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability—insurance program, in the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance programs, and in the 
federally aided public assistance and maternal 
and child health and child welfare programs. 
The provisions for Federal grants to the States 
for public health activities, which laid the basis 
for modern public health programs in the United 
States, were subsequently removed from the So- 
cial Security Act and incorporated in the basic 
Public Health Act of 1944. The original Social 
Security Act also increased substantially the 
amounts authorized for grants to the States for 
vocational rehabilitation programs under a 1920 
act and placed them on a permanent basis. 

The concept of social security that was re- 
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flected in the original Social Security Act and 
that has helped shape the programs that we have 
today was broader than any specific measures. 
Essentially it was an idea and a goal. It accepted 
as a legitimate concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment the economic security and the social welfare 
of all the American people. At the same time, it 
recognized and asserted that these ends could best 
be achieved through a diversity of programs and 
methods. The individual (both as consumer and 
as citizen), private groups and agencies, and 
local, State, and Federal Governments all had 
a part to play. This article attempts to sketch 
briefly the part each has played in this first 25 
years and to assess the overall social security 
status of the American people at the beginning 
of the 1960's. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CLIMATE 


The past 25 years have seen more rapid and 
far-reaching social and economic change than any 
other quarter century in our history. From an 
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economic depression that left more than one-fifth 
of the total labor force without work, the country 
moved to the tremendous expansion of the econ- 
omy during a worldwide war and the continuing 
pressures of an uneasy peace. The rate of sci- 
entific and technological progress has been so 
rapid in the past 10 or 15 years that the problem 
of communication and understanding threatens 
to overwhelm scientist and citizen alike, and 
communities across the land are struggling to 
keep up with, let alone keep ahead of, growth, 
movement and change. During this quarter of a 
century : 


Total population has grown from 127% million in 1935 
to about 180 million in 1960, with an increasing propor- 
tion composed of persons in the usually nonproductive 
ages—the young (under age 18) and the old (aged 65 
and over) (table 1). The change in age composition 
reflects both the rise in birth rates since World War II, 
in contrast to depression lows, and the steady increase in 
life expectancy. 

The labor force has increased by about one-third, propor- 
tionately more than the population in the usually pro- 
ductive ages, as women have moved into employment in 
large numbers. At the same time the proportion of the 
civilian labor force unemployed dropped from 21.7 per- 


TaBLeE 1.—Estimates of the total population, by age, and of 
persons aged 14 and over, by labor-force status, selected years, 
1934-60 


{In thousands; continental United States] 





Population, January 1— 
Age and labor-force 
status 





1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960! 





| re 127,512| 132,445] 140,068] 151,355] 164,759] 180,048 
42,386] 41,367| 42,207 





47,295) 55,579) 65,134 


Under age 5 #......... 10,950} 11,383} 13,602) 16,801! 18,902) 20,851 
DE BP Weiecacesentenss 77,433} 82,180) 87,541) 91,956) 95,206) 99,324 
Aged 65 and over....... 7,693) 8,898) 10,320) 12,104; 13,884) 15,590 





Labor force * (monthly average) 





1934 1939 1944 1949 1954 1959 


Civilian| abor foree-.... 52,230} 55,230) 54,630) 62,105) 64,468) 69,304 
Employed in agri- 
° 9,900} 9,610} 8,950) 8,017) 6,495) 5,836 
Employed in nonagri- 
cultural industries} 30,990) 36,140} 45,010) 50,406) 54,395) 59,745 
Unemployed.-........- 11,340} 9,480 670} 3,682) 3,578) 3,813 
Armed Forces .....-.... 260 370} 11,410) 1,616) 3,350) 2,552 
Not in labor force *..... 41,590} 44,610) 38,590) 46,052} 48,401; 51,420 


Unemployment rate‘... 21.7). 17.2 1.2 5.9 5.6 5.5 


























1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Adjusted for net underenumeration and misreporting of age of children 
under age 5. 
« ® Noninstitutional population aged 14 and over. The Bureau of the Census 
definition of employment and unemployment shown for 1949 and later years 


{s not strictly com: ble with that for earlier years; the combined total of the 
groups changing c cation has averaged about 200,000-300,000 a month in 
recent 


years. 
¢ Percent of civilian labor force unemployed. 


Source: Bureau of the Census for population data and the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Economic Report of the President, January 1960 (table D-17), 
for labor-force data. 
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cent in 1934 to 5.5 percent in 1959. Farmers and other 
agricultural workers dropped from 22 percent to 9 per- 
eent of total civilian employment (table 1). 


The gross value of goods and services produced in 1959 
($480 billion) was more than seven times the 1934 figure 
($65 billion), or more than twice as much per person 
even after taking account of the rise in prices. 


With increased productivity, real income per worker 
climbed also: Average weekly earnings in manufacturing, 
for example, in 1959 were five times what they had been 
25 years before, while consumer prices were but 24% times 
as high. 


More and more American families have acquired a per- 
sonal share in the Nation’s wealth: 6 out of 7 families 
now own some life insurance, 3 out of 5 nonfarm fami- 
lies own the house they live in, and 3 out of 4 farmers 
own their farm in whole or in part. 


INCOME SECURITY 


Rising levels of living, together with the in- 
creased mobility of the population, have given 
new importance to programs and arrangements 
that assure a continuing flow of money income to 
individuals and families during periods when 
earned income is interrupted or inadequate. The 
income-maintenance programs that are basic to 
social security have filled in a large part of the 
area where they are needed, although some gaps 
still remain. 

Expenditures under public income-maintenance 
programs exceeded $26 billion in the fiscal year 
1959-60, or 7.6 percent of total disposable per- 
sonal income. More significant than the sevenfold 
increase in dollars since 1934-35 is the shift from 
public assistance (or other public aid for needy 
persons) to social insurance as the mainstay of 
support (table 2 and chart 1). 

There has also been, during this period and 
particularly since 1945, a rapid growth in private 
employee-benefit plans providing retirement pen- 
sions, life insurance, and unemployment benefits 
supplementing the public programs as well as 
health insurance and temporary disability in- 
surance. In 1959-60, private employee-benefit 
plans paid out $3.4 billion in retirement and 
other income-maintenance benefits and between 
$3.5 and $4.0 billion for health insurance. The 
more than $11 billion in contributions to em- 
ployee-benefit plans in 1959-60 represented 4 
percent of total wages and salaries. 

The degree of income security that Americans 
now have can be measured in relation to the 
extent of program coverage, the income loss 





compensated, and the resulting level of income 
support provided. 


Broader Protection 


Almost all Americans today have one or more 
sources of public, mutual, or private insurance 
protection against the risks of old age, death of 
a breadwinner, and long-term disability. The 
large majority also have protection against loss 
of income from unemployment and from work- 
related injury and disability. A significant pro- 
portion are insured against income loss from 
temporary illness and disablement. 

These gains are exemplified by the sharp rise 
since 1939 in the proportion of civilian workers 
who have protection under retirement and un- 
employment insurance programs, as shown in 
chart 2. 


Unemployment.—At the end of 1959, four-fifths 
of all civilian wage and salary workers were 
covered by unemployment insurance, under State 
programs and programs for railroad workers or 


Federal employees, compared with about two- 
thirds at the end of 1939. (Self-employed per- 
sons—a declining number—are not covered in 
either period.) Some of those brought under un- 
employment insurance since 1939 are Federal 
Government employees, both civilian and mili- 
tary, and workers in firms with four to seven 
employees, first covered by amendment to the 
Federal act in 1954. Others are employees in 
smaller firms in the 24 States that now have more 
liberal coverage provisions than the Federal act 
requires. Still excluded from the Federal act are 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, and em- 
ployees of nonprofit institutions, as well as em- 
ployees of private firms with fewer than four 
employees. 

Supplemental unemployment insurance benefit 
plans were negotiated under collective-bargaining 
agreements in the automobile industry in 1955 
and soon thereafter in the steel, rubber, and other 
industries, to ensure more adequate payments for 
unemployed workers than those provided by the 
public system. It is estimated that almost 2 mil- 
lion workers are now covered by such plans. 


TaBLe 2.—Public income-maintenance program expenditures and individuals receiving payments, selected fiscal years and end of 


calendar years, 1934 to 1960 





Program 


Annual (fiscal year) expenditures ! (in millions) 





| 1959-60 
1934-35 | 1030-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1958-59 |  (pro- 





NS iicannennennasccocwunenaneasnaueaucenespeceeneeea 


een) Seren Be THNNNNE DONNS.8 . - inn gnc cen cee ccc sennnccdnsseccss 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance............---.---.--..---------- 
SR SIE ec po ckkndecepednns man seganmmmennesnmennsutennaccsatebencs 
ee | a ECS ae ea on ee ante een ee ey Se 
Unemployment insurance and employment service........-.-.--------------- 
Veterans’ pensions and compensation... ............,-.-..--.-..2..---.---.-- 
Workmen’s coinpensation: net of medical_.__.-........-..------.------------- 
Temporary disability insurance: net of medical *_.-.......--.,--.------------ 
a ic eee ne cencecw psec ecco peeusebapecccsens 
Public assistance, special types... ..........-- 2. ---- 2-2-2 ee ee enee nee eee ewe 
General assistance.-...-.--...---..--------------------------------+---------- 
Work programs (including FERA).-.......-..-..----.----------------.------- 


----| $3,706.7 | $5,172.2 | $3,027.2 | $9,148.8 |$15,204.8 '$25,074.4 $26, 147.0 








eee 709.1 | 1,574.1 | 1,997.5 | 6,660.0 | 12,265.2 | 21,185.7 | 22,108.0 
eer, iene Nemes 28.1 266.8 784.1 | 4,436.3 | 9,615.9 | 11,100.0 
sual Cakewamiae 115.7 143.7 304.4 575.6 777.6 934.0 
ane 210.0 254.5 382.8 743.2 | 1,388.5 | 2,297.8 2,588.0 
acmele a cemeacak 570.6 166.1 | 2,201.4 | 2,272.6 | 3,918.1 2,746.0 
sain 390.2 447.8 755.9 | 2,002.8 | 2,712.3 | 3,325.6 3,351.0 
eeet 108.9 157.4 277.1 433.2 627.5 840.0 935.0 
Seen Se ne 5.1 100.9 252.4 410.7 454.0 
----| 2,997.6 | 3,598.1 | 1,029.7 | 2,488.8 |. 2,939.6 | 3,888.7 4,039.0 
eee 102.4 629.8 923.4 | 2,125.6 | 2,609.7 | 3,399.8 3,534.0 
ae 521.6 493.9 | 104.6 363.3 329.9 488.9 505.0 
----| 2,373.6 | 2,474.4 1.7 











1934 1939 | 1944 1949 1954 1958 1959 

Social insurance and related programs: 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance -.......------------<.--- ihchipestene ss ssinnoll wrgiere einraieais teeeeeens manana 955 2,743 6,887 12,430 13,704 

Raliroad retirement .............cccccencce scene nce cc ern cceccccscccccesenscecenccs|sececes-= 139 168 370 586 722 7 

Public employee retirement. .-...-.-..--------..- | w wie Sn ee enn es eran eet ene e nee -----e- 197 269 343 589 899 1,286 1,387 

Unemployment insurance and employment service.............---.--------------|---------- 695 94 2,121 1,586 1,898 1,714 

Veterans’ pensions and compensation. .-.........----.---------4.----s-2--------- 914 925 1,329 3,314 3,759 4, 4,194 
Public aid: 

Public assistance, special types_.....--------.-...------ nacicehadgba seeks Petes 519 2,739 2,774 4,350 5,065 5,740 5,807 

I Soo aoe ehavnsnonasanabanadtnaam me nmnue f (4) 4,675 260 562 351 434 399 

Work programs (including FERA).':......--.:9--4----------0---s-0sse--------- 1,122 959M6 | ----- 2-2 fon ag a apm nncnnnn|-oceeewnnn|eoccesecen 


























1 Payments to individuals.and ‘administrative expenditures. Administra- 
tive expenditures under State workmen's compensation laws not included for 
years before 1950. = 

2 Programs in Rhode Island, Califormia, New Jersey, and New York and 

or railroad ‘workers. Includeg payments under private plans written in 


- 


8\ 


compliance with State laws. ' 

* Data not available on number of beneficiaries under workmen’s compensa - 
tion and temporary disability insurance. . ‘ 

4 Not available. ere : ‘ 


anid 
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Retirement or death of earner.—In 1939, the 
old-age and survivors insurance program covered 
only employees in industry and commerce, and 
barely half of all government employees were 
under staff retirement systems. In consequence, 
88 percent of all persons who worked in paid 
employment were without protection against loss 
of earnings in retirement. Now only 7 percent of 
all those in paid civilian employment are without 
such protection. This growth reflects largely the 
extension of the basic Federal program to the 
self-employed, to farm workers, domestics, and 
certain other employees in the series of amend- 
ments passed since 1950. All persons in military 
service now have regular coverage under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and railroad 
workers now have some protection under this 
program as well as their own. Of the 5 million 
workers still without protection, by far the 
majority lack it because they do not earn enough 
from self-employment, farm work, or domestic 
work for coverage. Some are doctors of medi- 
cine not yet covered under the law or employees 
of nonprofit institutions who have voluntarily 
not elected coverage. 

The past quarter of a century has seen a re- 
markable growth also in the number of workers 
covered by private pension and deferred profit- 
sharing plans—from about 2% million in late 
1935 and less than 4 million in 1939 to more than 
19 million today. Many workers’ families also 
have protection, in case of the breadwinner’s 
death, under private group plans that supple- 
ment the survivorship protection of the public 
programs. Some 40 million wage and salary 
workers in public as well as private employment 
are now covered by group life insurance or death 
benefit plans. 


Disability —Public programs providing a 
source of income to individuals with prolonged 
disabilities have expanded rapidly, especially 
since the end of World War II. In 1934, protec- 
tion through public provisions was confined to 
workmen’s compensation laws, programs for vet- 
erans, the Armed Forces, and civilian govern- 
ment employees and in about half the States 
to special assistance programs for the blind. 


Except for the railroad retirement program 
and the provisions in the original Social Security 
Act for Federal grants for aid to the blind, no 
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CHART 1.—Income-maintenance programs: Hapenditures 
per capita (in 1959 dollars), 1985-60 
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Fiscal Years ( Projected ) 


? Railroad and public employee retirement programs, work- 
men’s compensation, and temporary disability insurance. 


special public income-maintenance programs for 
the long-term disabled were enacted during the 
next 15 years. 

The decade of the 1950’s saw two new income- 
maintenance programs for the long-term disabled 
added to the Social Security Act. The first, in 
1950, was a program of Federal grants to the 
States for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

The second program, enacted in 1956, provided 
for the payment of benefits under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
to severely disabled workers aged 50-64 and also 
to adult disabled children (if disabled before age 
18) of deceased and retired workers. In 1958 
the act was further amended to provide benefits 
for dependents of disabled workers similar to 
those already provided for dependents of workers 
retired because of age. 

Private provisions against the risk of extended 
disability have also expanded in recent years, es- 





pecially in connection with private pension plans 
under collective bargaining. About three-fourths 
of the 19 million employees covered by private 
pension plans at the beginning of 1959 are es- 
timated to have through the plans some protec- 
tion in case of total and permanent disability 
before normal retirement age. In 1934 such pro- 
visions probably covered less than 1 million wage 
earners. 

Provisions for a substitute income for workers 
in case of short-term illness have been developed 


through a combination of public and private pro- 
grams. During the 1940's, legislation providing 
temporary disability insurance benefits was en- 
acted in four States and for workers in the rail- 
road industry. Similar protection for workers in 
other States has been extended through the 
growth of voluntary disability insurance and 
other types of employee-benefit plans sponsored 
by employers or established through collective- 
bargaining agreements. 

In 1959 it is estimated that about three-fifths 


CuHart 2.—Estimated coverage under social insurance programs, 1939, 1949, and 1959* 
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*Temporary disability insurance; all those covered by this 
program are also covered by unemployment insurance. 
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of the Nation’s private wage and salary labor 
force had some protection against loss of earnings 
caused by short-term disability through these 
various public and private arrangements. In 
1934, the proportion covered was estimated to be 
less than one-fifth. 


More Receive Income Maintenance 


The aged—The start of the 1960's found 
three-fourths of the Nation’s 15.7 million aged— 
almost 12 million persons—drawing benefits un- 
der at least one social insurance or related pro- 
gram. The old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system alone provided income for more 
than 10 million, or 64 percent, of those aged 65 
and over. Another 1 million aged workers—of 
whom some 300,000 were married men with aged 
wives—were fully insured under the program and 
could receive benefits as soon as they retired. 

The compensation and pension programs for 
veterans and their survivors were next in impor- 
tance, with an estimated 9 percent (counting 
wives of veterans on the rolls) receiving pay- 
ments. Programs for government employees and 
railroad workers together provided support for 
about 1.5 million aged persons. It is estimated 
that more than half of those receiving a payment 
because of the disability or death of a veteran 
were also receiving a benefit because of the retire- 
ment or death of a worker in industry or govern- 
ment employment. 


More than 6 percent of the persons receiving 
social insurance benefits were also on the public 
assistance rolls because their benefits plus any 
other resources did not meet their needs, accord- 
ing to the standards set by their State of resi- 
dence. 


About 1.7 million persons aged 65 and over, or 
11 percent of the Nation’s aged population, were 
still primarily dependent on public assistance in 
December 1959. In addition, an estimated 1.1 
million, or 7 percent, had no money income from 
employment or any public income-maintenance 
program. Predominantly women who had been 
widowed before their husbands were covered un- 
der old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
they included some very wealthy individuals, but 
many more were dependent on and lived with 
children or other relatives, and some were being 
maintained in public institutions. 
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In all, almost 7 in 8 of the 15.7 million aged 
persons in our population at the end of 1959 had 
income from social insurance and related pro- 
grams and/or public assistance. This is in star- 
tling contrast to the situation at the end of 1934 
when little more than 10 percent of all persons 
aged 65 and over had income from such sources 
and about half, it is estimated, were mainly or 
wholly dependent on relatives or friends for their 
support. 

The number of persons receiving pensions un- 
der private benefit plans has also expanded at ar 
impressive rate. At the end of 1959, there were 
probably about 1% million beneficiaries in all, 
of whom more than 114 million were aged 65 and 
over. In the mid-1930’s, there were no more than 
150,000 or 200,000 private pensioners, many of 
whom were under plans operated by the railroads 
and later transferred to the rolls of the federally 
operated retirement program for railroad em- 
ployees. 

The lowering of the eligibility age for women 
from 65 to 62 years under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance effective in November 1956 
represented a further gain in economic security 
for aged persons, not reflected in the figures sum- 
marized above. By the end of 1959 a total of 
more than 850,000, or nearly two-fifths of the 
women in this age group, were drawing benefits, 
and at least a half million were estimated to be 
eligible on retirement. (As provided under the 
1956 amendments to the Social Security Act, the 
retired workers and wives in this group received 
benefits that were actuarially reduced for each 
month before attainment of age 65.) Other 
women approaching age 65 are eligible for pay- 
ments under programs for railroad or govern- 
ment employees, and considerable numbers re- 
ceive pensions or compensation as wives or 
mothers of deceased veterans. 


The disabled—On an average day in 1959, 
about 9 million persons of all ages were dis- 
abled—unable to work, attend school, keep house, 
or follow their other customary or usual activities 
because of an illness or injury. More than 5 mil- 
lion of these persons had been limited for more 
than 6 months in their ability to carry on their 
major activity because of a chronic illness or im- 
pairment—the “long-term disabled.” Many mil- 
lions of others with chronic conditions were par 





tially limited in the amount or kind of activity 
that they could pursue. 

Of the persons with long-term disabilities, an 
estimated 3.1 million were between the ages of 14 
and 65 in December 1959. About 1.3 million, or 
42 percent, of them were receiving cash benefits 
or payments from social insurance or veterans’ 
programs. A quarter of a century ago only 
some 230,000 persons or a little more than 10 
percent of the Nation’s long-term disabled aged 
14-64 were receiving cash payments from public 
programs. 

Programs under the Social Security Act are 
now providing the major share of income main- 
tenance for the long-term disabled under age 65. 
In December 1959 there were 415,000 disability 
beneficiaries under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program and 400,000 re- 
cipients of assistance under the Federal-State aid 
to the blind and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled programs. The veterans’ programs 
were next in importance, paying pensions or com- 
pensation to 330,000 veterans under age 65 with 
ratings of 70-percent disability or more. The 
remaining programs—workmen’s compensation, 
government employees’ retirement systems, and 
the railroad retirement system—accounted for 
about 290,000 recipients. 


Until the payment of disability benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program in 1957, the veterans’ compensation and 
pension programs were responsible for the largest 
group of disability beneficiaries. As late as 1949 
the veterans’ programs accounted for more than 
half the persons with long-term disabilities re- 
ceiving support from public income-maintenance 
programs—a proportion that dropped to about 40 
percent in the years immediately following the 
passage of the public assistance program of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 


The child—The economic well-being of chil- 
dren is contingent on the ability of their parents 
to provide for them. Programs that provide for 
wage replacement not only when the breadwinner 
is no longer in the home but also in case of his 
unemployment, disability, or retirement are 
therefore of importance for children. The extent 
to which these programs make explicit provision 
for dependents has a considerable impact. 

Although the traditional role of the father as 
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sole supporter for the family has given way 
somewhat as married women have moved into the 
labor force in growing numbers, our public in- 
come-maintenance programs recognize his con- 
tribution more fully than the mother’s. To be 
sure, 7 out of every 8 children in the United 
States have their home with two parents, accord- 
ing to Bureau of the Census data for March 1959, 
and a small number of others live with the father 
only. Almost 1 in 11, however, have only their 
mother. There are less than 3 percent in all that 
share a home with other relatives, are in foster 
care, lodge with nonrelatives, or live alone. 


More than 90 percent of all married men, per- 
haps 95 percent of those (under age 60) most 
likely to have children, are in the labor force. 
Some of them, however, are unemployed from 
time to time, and others are unable to work. 
More than half of the women who are widowed, 
divorced, or separated and have children in their 
care are in the labor force, but many of them 
only intermittently because they are marginal 
workers or because of home demands. 


The unemployment insurance programs pro- 
vide dependents’ allowances in only 12 States, 
which account for about one-fourth of all 
workers covered by State unemployment in- 
surance programs. Data for new beneficiaries in 
July-September 1959 indicate that about one- 
third were entitled to allowances for a total of 
about 230,000 dependent children. 

Under the social insurance provisions of the 
original Social Security Act, children had no 
protection. But the first amendments, in 1939, 
provided for benefit payments to dependents of 
those retiring and to surviving children of de- 
ceased workers, and the 1958 amendments ex- 
tended this protection to the children of disabled 
workers. By the end of 1959, the number of chil- 
dren under age 18 on the rolls had mounted to 
134 million, including about 200,000 children of 
aged retired workers, almost 80,000 children of 
disabled workers, more than 1.4 million children 
whose fathers had died, and 64,000 whose mothers 
had died. In 1950 the Social Security Act was 
amended to provide for payment of benefits to 
children of a working mother who died, even 
if the father was in the home and providing 
support. 

The Railroad Retirement Act makes similar 
provision for children, but the numbers involved 
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are small, with only 38,000 children under age 
18 on their benefit rolls at the end of 1959. Pro- 
grams for government employees characteris- 
tically provide no allowance for children of 
workers who retire, whether for age or disability, 
and the estimated number of children drawing 
survivor benefits is not a great deal larger than 
under the railroad programs because single 
women are relatively numerous among govern- 
ment employees. 

Children of veterans, on the other hand, benefit 
in substantial numbers under the compensation 
and pension programs. Close to 300,000 were 
drawing payments as survivors of deceased vet- 
erans and more than 425,000 because their fathers 
were 50 percent or more disabled and therefore 
entitled to extra compensation for children up to 
three in number. The Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959 provides that effective July 1, 1960, addi- 
tional monthly amounts are payable for depend- 
ents of veterans receiving pensions and sets up 
a sliding scale of benefits related to financial need 
and resources both for veterans and for their sur- 
vivors. 

In all there were about 214 million children 
who received direct benefits under social insur- 


‘ance or veterans’ programs late in 1959. Another 


3% million children in families receiving vet- 
erans’ payments or unemployment insurance may 
have had some of their needs met by payments to 
a parent, but they did not receive any direct pay- 
ments. The assistance programs provided aid for 
about 234 million children—2%4 million under the 
Federal-State program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and the other half million under the State- 
local general assistance program. 

Of the 2.1 million fatherless children, about 
three-fourths were receiving income from one or 
more such sources at the end of 1959. Old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance alone provided 
some support for close to two-thirds of them. 
This is in sharp contrast to the situation before 
passage of the Social Security Act, when there 
were about 280,000 children in families receiving 
aid to needy children under State-local laws. 
Although most of these children were orphans, 
they made up only a small fraction of the 2.8 
million fatherless children in the population at 
that time. 


The program of aid to dependent children was 
designed to provide aid for children in need not 
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only because of the father’s death but also in case 
of his incapacity or his absence from the home. 
Today the program, with nearly 2.3 million chil- 
dren and almost 700,000 adults responsible for 
their care on the rolls, is heavily weighted with 
the socially orphaned. Children in need because 
of risks that have been considered uninsurable— 
divorce, separation, desertion, and illegitimacy— 
accounted for about 56 percent of those on the 
rolls in late 1958, according to a special survey. 
Just over one-fourth were on the rolls because of 
the father’s incapacity. Only 1 in 10 were needy 
because of the father’s death, and about two-fifths 
of these children were social insurance benefici- 
aries, but their benefits did not meet their needs 
under State standards of assistance. 


TRENDS IN LEVELS OF INCOME SUPPORT 


Real per capita income—that is, our total out- 
put of goods and services averaged over the en- 
tire population—has more than doubled in the 
25 years since the Social Security Act was passed. 
The general level of income support under the 
social security programs has also increased 


though not as much as the gains for the popula- 
tion as a whole. 


Changes in Social Insurance Payments 


It has been accepted from the beginning that 
the social insurance programs should provide a 
floor of protection only, leaving room for addi- 
tional protection through private employee-bene- 
fit plans and private savings. Ideas as to what 
constitutes a floor, however, like ideas as to what 
is the minimum socially acceptable family 
budget, tend to change over time as well as to 
vary among different groups. 

The unemployment insurance programs were 
originally designed to pay benefits amounting 
to about half of what the worker had been earn- 
ing. Under the 1939 amendments, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits for a retired worker 
were to range from 40 percent for the lowest- 
paid workers to 16 percent for the highest-paid 
workers at the outset and from 60 percent to 24 
percent eventually. The 1950 amendments elimi- 
nated an increment for years of service and pro- 
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vided retirement benefits of from 50 percent to 
about 27 percent of the worker’s previous 
earnings. 

Rising wage levels have meant higher average 
benefits under both social insurance programs. 
Furthermore, Congress has acted to revise from 
time to time the benefits of persons on the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance rolls, in 
order to adjust for rising prices and to reflect to 
some extent rising levels of living. Similar 
changes have been made under the railroad re- 
tirement program and many of the programs for 
public employees. 

At the end of 1959, a worker who had retired 
in December 1940 with a monthly old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance benefit of $22.60 
and was still on the rolls was receiving $55.00 a 
month, an increase of 17 percent in real income 
after allowing for the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. The average monthly check 
to all retired workers on the rolls in December 
1959 was $72.78, or the equivalent of one and 
one-half times what the average 1940 check 
would buy at present prices. A worker newly 
retiring received even more; new awards in 
December 1959 averaged $82.26. 

There have also been slippages, however. Be- 
cause the maximum dollar amounts in most of the 
State unemployment insurance laws have not 
been increased to the same extent as earnings 
levels have risen, a large proportion of the 
workers drawing benefits today get only about 
one-third instead of the intended one-half of 
their on-the-job income. Six States now express 





the maximum weekly benefit not in dollars but as 
a percentage of average covered earnings, thus 
providing for automatic adjustment to changing 
wage levels. Very few of the State laws, how- 
ever, reflect the concept of adequacy implied in 
the supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
negotiated in a few of the mass-production in- 
dustries, which envisage benefits equal to 65 
percent of previous earnings. 

In old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
the limit on the amount of earnings that are 
taxable and creditable towards benefits has like- 
wise limited the replacement of earned income in 
the case of higher-paid workers. In 1959, more 
than half of all full-time male workers and 25 
percent of all persons in covered employment had 
earnings above the $4,800 that could be counted 
in determining the amount of their benefits. 
While many of these higher-paid workers are 
among the groups most likely to have supple- 
mental protection under private pension plans, 
by no means all have this resource. 

For those workers whose benefits are based on 
low earnings, the problem is that few have much 
cash income other than their relatively modest 
benefits. Homeownership is also less common for 
those with the lower benefits. The 1957 survey of 
old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
showed that one-sixth of all retired couples had 
no current cash income (or less than $75 per 
person for the year) in addition to their benefit. 
More than one-third of the aged widows relied 
on their benefits as practically their sole source 
of cash income. Less than half these widows 


TABLE 3.—Average payments under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, unemployment insurance, and public assistance, in 


December, selected years, 1940-59 















































Current dollars 1959 dollars ! 
Program 
1940 1949 1950 1954 1959 1940 1949 1950 1954 1959 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Average monthly benefit in current-payment 
status: 
EE ae ne re $22.60 $26.00 86 $59.14 $72.78 $47.10 $32.30 $51.50 $64.90 $72.78 
A AES EE ae ee ee ee 20.28 20.82 36.54 46.27 56.7 42.25 25.85 42.90 50.80 56.72 
aoe mother and 2 children.__...........-- 47.10 50.40 93.90 130.50 | 2166.50 98.15 62.60 110.20 143.25 2 166.50 
of monthly old-age benefit of worker re- 
me | (eee 22.60 22.60 41.40 51.60 55.00 47.10 28.10 48.60 56.65 55.00 
Cesena insurance (State programs): 
Average weekly benefit for total unemployment-_. 10.88 21.31 20.78 25.22 31.91 22.67 26.47 24.39 27.68 31.91 
Public assistance: 
Average monthly payment per recipient: 
NT eee 20.26 44.76 43.95 51.90 65.86 42.21 55.60 51.58 56.97 65.86 
Aid to dependent children. -..................- 9.85 21.70 21.13 23.96 29.02 20.52 26.96 24.80 26.30 29.02 
UU” eee 24.38 46.11 46.56 56.37 71.29 52.88 57.28 54.65 61.88 71.29 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled ---|.........-|.-.--.---- 45.41 54.93 WIS fo cisvpenainsManinmigeatss 53.30 60.30 64.64 
General assistance (per case). ..........-...---- 24.28 50.47 46.65 57.29 69.45 50.58 62.70 54.75 62.89 69.45 





1 Calculated by dividing current-dollar amounts by the consumer price index (December 1959=100). 


2 June 1959. 
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owned their homes, while about 70 percent of all 
the couples had this resource. 


Level of Public Assistance Payments 


The level of payments under the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act has 
also risen over the past 25 years. Indeed, during 
the period from 1940 to 1950, when no changes 
were made in old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, public assistance payments proved 
much more responsive to increases in the cost of 
living. Rising levels of living for the population 
as a whole and increased tax-paying ability have 
also been reflected in the standards of need ap- 
plied in most States. 

At the end of 1959, recipients of old-age as- 
sistance were receiving in monthly payments 
more than $3.00 for every $2.00 (in terms of 1959 
prices) paid in 1940 and recipients of aid to de- 
pendent children about $2.75 for every $2.00. 


Unmet need.—In spite of these improvements 
there is evidence of substantial continuing unmet 
need for assistance. Many of the States provide 
less than the amount needed according to their 
own standards. Measured against a uniform but 
minimal standard, such as twice the cost of a 
low-cost food budget, the extent by which exist- 
ing assistance payments fall below need as so 
determined is disturbing. A conservative esti- 
mate for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children alone suggests that present expenditures 
may be inadequate by as much as a billion dollars 
annually, simply for those persons who already 
receive assistance. 

The overall growth of the economy in the past 
25 years has resulted in a decrease in inequalities 
of wealth and income among the several States. 
Nevertheless there remain great variations. In 
some regions—particularly the predominantly 
rural areas of the Southeast—economic develop- 
ment has failed to keep pace with expansion in 
the general economy. Major sections of the pop- 
ulations in the States of this region have low in- 
comes. As a graphic illustration, the average per 
capita income in some of these States is less than 
the average amounts of public assistance paid to 
some categories of the needy in the States making 
the highest assistance payments. In other areas, 
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where automation has developed most rapidly or 
where industries have moved out, the training 
and skills of substantial numbers of workers are 
outmoded and not in current demand in their 
home areas. Unemployment of long duration 
characterizes so-called “depressed areas,” far 
beyond the resources of local communities to 
counteract. 

Even with proportionately larger Federal 
sharing in the costs of assistance, the States 
where need is concentrated may be hard pressed 
or unable to meet generally accepted standards 
of adequacy in their assistance programs. 


Size of Low-Income Group 


A recent study of low-income groups in the 
population suggests that in the past 25 years 
there has been a significant decline in the number 
of persons with very marginal incomes. From 
one-third of the Nation in 1935, the disadvan- 
taged group has fallen to about one-fifth of the 
population. This figure results from using as a 
measure of low income less than $2,500 a year in 
1957 dollars for a family of four (about $600 per 
capita) and comparable amounts for other family 
sizes. Other reasonable standards would suggest 
even larger numbers with inadequate incomes. 
Almost inevitably a considerable number of the 
one-person families, particularly aged widows 
and young persons just starting out on their own, 
tend to fall in the low-income group. Many of 
the families with a large number of children also 
are living on very low incomes. It is estimated 
that no more than half and perhaps only a third 
of the children with uncomfortably low incomes 
are in families receiving any form of income 
maintenance under a public program. 

It is also significant that while a large propor- 
tion of today’s low-income population are in the 
labor force but have limited earning capacity— 
Negroes and others who meet discrimination in 
employment, rural families, families headed by a 
woman or someone with little education—a large 
proportion also are aged, widowed, disabled, and 
dependent primarily on one or more of the social 
security programs for their support. Those pro- 
grams will inevitably play an increasing role in 
determining the level of living of large numbers 
of the American people. 
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HEALTH SERVICES AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Before the passage of the Social Security 
Act, the Federal Government had assumed re- 
sponsibility for health services for a few selected 
groups, primarily merchant seamen and veterans. 
From 1921 to 1929, the Federal Government had 
also provided grants to the States to encourage 
the development of maternal and child health 
services. 

The Committee on Economic Security gave 
considerable attention to the need for more 
adequate public health programs, including a sys- 
tem of health insurance. It was not able to reach 
agreement on specific health insurance proposals 
in time for inclusion in its report. It did recom- 
mend, and the Social Security Act of 1935 in- 
cluded, Federal grants in aid to the States for 
general public health activities, for maternal and 
child health services, and for special health serv- 
ices for crippled children. 


The general health grants laid the basis for 
the development of modern public health pro- 
grams in the United States. Now a part of the 
Public Health Service Act, they set a pattern for 
subsequent grants for hospital construction, for 
tuberculosis and venereal disease control, and for 
cancer, heart, mental illness, and other health 
programs. 


Health Services for Children 


The maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs remain under the Social 
Security Act. They, too, have expanded and de- 
veloped over the years. That development can 
be measured in total dollars expended, from $2.5 
million in 1935-36 to more than $140 million in 
1959-60. It can be measured indirectly in the 
decline in maternal and infant mortality. And 
it can be assessed in terms of the broadening 
scope of the crippled children’s program, from 
its early emphasis on orthopedic conditions to 
its present attempt to prevent or ameliorate any 
disabling condition. 

Federal funds have always represented a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total amounts spent 
for the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs. In 1959-60, Federal grants 
for maternal and child health were $17.5 million 
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and for crippled children’s services $16.0 million. 
The grants have served to stimulate and to en- 
courage experimentation and high standards of 
quality of care. Among the newer developments 
is the attention now being given to the problems 
of mental retardation, partly as a result of the 
earmarking of funds for this purpose in appro- 
priations for 1958. 

Rising costs of medical care generally and the 
development of complicated and costly new tech- 
niques have limited the number of children who 
could be cared for even with increasing dollar 
expenditures. One of the more dramatic exam- 
ples of pressure on limited funds was the 
swelling demand for open-heart surgery to save 
the lives of children who a few years ago could 
not have been helped. Such operations cost thou- 
sands of dollars, far beyond the ability of most 
families to pay. In 1959, when amounts initially 
appropriated ran out, Congress appropriated an 
additional $1 million to assure that the few 
medical centers able to perform such operations 
could continue to give the service. 

During the past few years the infant mortality 
rate, which had dropped from 55.7 per 1,000 
births in 1935 to 26.0 per 1,000 in 1956, began to 
level off. There are a number of different 
causes, all of them pointing to the need for more 
health education and better prenatal and obstet- 
rical care. There remain, also, greater differ- 
ences in the mortality rates in different areas and 
among different population groups than can be 
accepted without concern. 

During World War II, the Children’s Bureau 
was responsible for the administration of a pro- 
gram of emergency maternity and infant care 
for the wives and children of servicemen in the 
lowest four grades. This program undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to the health of the women 
and children involved as well as to the morale of 
their husbands. Altogether some 114 million 
mothers received maternity care and 230,000 in- 
fants some medical services under this program. 
Emergency maternity and infant care (EMIC) 
was in some respects a forerunner for the present 
Medicare program administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which covers most of the cost 
of maternity care and of hospitalization and 
limited outpatient services in civilian facilities 
for the wives and children of members of the 
Armed Forces. 
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Other Public Expenditures 
for Health Services 


In 1950, the Social Security Act was amended 
to permit Federal matching of direct payments 
by public assistance agencies to hospitals, doctors, 
and other vendors of medical care. Since that 
time, the total amount of vendor payments for 
recipients of public assistance has increased until 
it amounted to $465 million in 1959-60 and repre- 
sented 11.5 percent of total expenditures for as- 
sistance. Provisions for medical care vary 
greatly among the States. There are eight or 
nine States that provide very comprehensive 
medical services for assistance recipients. Others 
provide for limited services only. 


Most care in mental and tuberculosis hospitals 
is provided in public hospitals, operated by the 
States or localities. Many of the States and 
localities also support general hospitals where 
care is provided free or at charges related to the 
individual’s income. 

About 20 percent of all expenditures for per- 
sonal health care in the United States is now 
financed from public funds. About 18 percent is 
covered through private health insurance. Ex- 
cept for relatively small amounts financed from 
philanthropic contributions and the cost of in- 
dustrial health services paid for by employers, 
the remaining expenditures take the form of di- 
rect payments to the providers of service by per- 
sons receiving care (or their families or other 
persons in their behalf). 


The issue of national health insurance was ex- 
tensively debated in Congress during the years 
from 1946 through 1950, but no action was taken. 
In the meantime there occurred a rapid growth 
in voluntary health insurance, first under the 
Blue Cross plans organized by hospital associa- 
tions, later through Blue Shield associations or- 
ganized in most instances by State medical so- 
cieties and through insurance companies. About 
70 percent of the population now has insurance 
covering some or all of the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, about 64 percent is covered by surgical in- 
surance, and 44 percent by insurance for some 
other medical expenses. 

Voluntary insurance has been only moderately 
successful, however, in covering those with low in- 
comes, including aged persons; farm families, es- 
pecially in the South; migratory workers; and 
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those in domestic service. Recognition of the spe- 
cial problem of the low-income aged in meeting 
the costs of medical care has led to active current 
consideration of several alternative types of gov- 
ernmental programs to help finance these costs. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


The original Social Security Act also recog- 
nized the need for welfare services as an essential 
part of a balanced social security program. The 
act provided Federal financial support for child 
welfare services and for vocational rehabilitation 
services. Both types of activity had been under 
way in States and local communities, stimulated 
by the same social forces and social reform move- 
ment that resulted in the adoption of mothers’ 
pension laws and workmen’s compensation laws 
in many States in the years just before World 
War I. Limited Federal grants for vocational 
rehabilitation had been available under a 1920 
act. The Federal grants in aid under the Social 
Security Act placed both programs on a firm 
base. Both have developed and expanded sig- 
nificantly in the intervening years. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


The authorization for Federal grants for voca- 
tional rehabilitation was removed from the So- 
cial Security Act and transferred to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act at about the same time 
the public health titles were given separate 
status. With the addition of disability benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program, there has developed a close 
working relationship between the income-main- 
tenance and the service programs. The avail- 
ability of the insurance benefits helps locate cases 
needing rehabilitation services and provides a 
means of support for the individual and his 
family until he can get back into gainful em- 
ployment. Disability benefits can be paid, re- 
gardless of the amount of the individual’s earn- 
ings, for a full year after placement in gainful 
employment as a result of an approved rehabili- 
tation program. In the long run, expenditures on 
rehabilitation services mean savings to the in- 
surance program, as well as a new life for the in- 
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dividuals concerned. In spite of the very large 
expansion in the amounts spent by the Federal 
and State governments for vocational rehabilita- 
tion—from $2.2 million in 1934-35 to $103.0 mil- 
lion in 1959-60—the need for such services is still 
far beyond what can be met with existing per- 
sonnel and facilities. 


Child Welfare Services 


The child welfare services program has also 
taken on increasing importance during the years 
since 1935. With the rapid increase in our child 
population and the stresses and strains of crisis 
years, more children have stood in need of pro- 
tective services. Children abandoned and neg- 
lected or in danger of neglect, children who have 
run afoul of the law, restless and disoriented 
adolescents—all need special help with their 
problems if they are to grow up to lead useful 
and satisfying lives. 

The Federal grants for child welfare services 
have been used to stimulate and underwrite a 
wide variety of services—adoption services, 
placement in foster families, social services for 
children in their own homes, special protective 
and custodial services, services for juvenile de- 
linquents or potential delinquents. In 1958, a 
restriction on the use of Federal funds that had 
required that they be spent primarily in rural 
areas was removed. In the early years of the 
program, it had been argued that private agen- 
cies already well established in the cities could do 
the job that needed to be done there. With the 
continuing movement of population to the cities 
and the intensification of social problems there, it 
had become clear that a broader acceptance of 
social responsibility and the use of public funds 
was necessary in urban areas. 

Somewhat more than $200 millioa was spent 
for child welfare services in 1959-60, with $12 
million coming from Federal and $188 million 
from State and local funds. In 1934-35, total ex- 
penditures, all from State and local funds, had 
been $26 million. There still remain, however, 
many counties that are completely without the 
services of a trained child welfare worker. And 
in city after city there are hundreds of children 
crowded into unsuitable institutions or with no 
one to whom to turn in trouble because of limita- 
tions in existing child welfare services. 
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Welfare Services in Public Assistance 


The public assistance programs have always 
provided some services to needy families beyond 
the primary service of giving them the means to 
live. As the social insurance programs have 
taken over more and more of the income-main- 
tenance function, an increasing proportion of 
those on the public assistance rolls nave been per- 
sons with multiple problems and disadvantages. 
If they, or their children, are to break out of the 
cycle of poverty, dependency, ill health, in- 
adequate or antisocial functioning, and continued 
poverty, they need special help and special serv- 
ices. Increasingly, in some areas, public assist- 
ance agencies have been providing such services. 
While all such rehabilitation services may pay 
for themselves in the long run, they are expen- 
sive. Lack of funds and scarcity of trained per- 
sonnel prevent any large immediate expansion in 
such services. This is also an area in which much 
more knowledge is needed as to cause and effect 
and how to prevent dependency as well as deal 
with its consequences. 


Additional Community Services 


Experience with the social security programs 
has brought to light the need for additional 
kinds of community services. In administering 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program—particularly as the average age of 
those on the benefit rolls has advanced—there has 
been a growing awareness of the need for guardi- 
anship arrangements and special types of institu- 
tional care for a few and of the need for health 
services, homemaker services, and other social 
services to enable the many to remain independ- 
ent as long as possible. Experience with both 
public assistance and child welfare services has 
highlighted the growing need for day care 
centers for children of working mothers and 
for homemaker services to help hold young 
families together when the mother is ill or tem- 
porarily away from home. Many communities 
are attempting to develop these and other serv- 
ices. Just what the organizational relationships 
or basis for financing such services should be is 
not yet clear. However they are developed, they 
will remain an important aspect of the social se- 
curity status of the American people. 
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Federal Credit Unions 


The services provided through the Social Se- 
curity Administration, though not under the So- 
cial Security Act as such, were enlarged with the 
transfer of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
to the Federal Security Agency in 1948. Credit 
unions or credit cooperatives through which in- 
dividuals can pool small savings and obtain 
credit from one another at reasonable rates have 
been among the earliest social security measures 
to be adopted in many underdeveloped countries. 
They are a valuable adjunct to social insurance 
and other social security programs in a country 
with a highly developed economy. They spread 
to individuals in all income groups the oppor- 
tunity and means for individual savings that we 
accept as one part of our social security picture. 

The credit union movement in the United 
States started in Massachusetts in 1909. Federal 
chartering of credit unions was authorized in 
1934. Since 1935, total membership in federally 
chartered credit unions has grown from 119,000 to 
5,643,000 and their total assets from $2.4 million 
to $2.4 billion in December 1959. Since 1958, the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has been sup- 
ported entirely from fees for chartering and 
supervising local credit unions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


During the 25 years since the passage of the 
Social Security Act, both the population and the 
productive capacity of the United States have in- 
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creased far beyond the most far-ranging predic- 
tions of that day. The social insurance programs 
have developed to the place where they now ac- 
count for almost 4 percent of our total national 
output of goods and services. In contrast, the 
resources used for public assistance have dropped 
sharply from the depression period of the 1930's. 
Public expenditures for health and for other wel- 
fare programs have increased at about the same 
rate as the overall growth in national output. 

The social security programs have increasingly 
contributed not only to individual welfare but 
also to the stability of the entire society. Social 
insurance provides both a steady flow of income 
to important groups of consumers and an auio- 
matic stabilizing force that helps counteract 
swings in the economy. A large part of the 
strength of our free society flows from the 
mutual concern and support that are manifested 
in social welfare programs. 

The gaps and inadequacies that we can now see 
in these programs should become easier to remedy 
if our productive capacity continues to expand at 
the rate that our present level of scientific 
achievement makes possible. To achieve and 
maintain for all the people a social security status 
commensurate with our national wealth and po- 
tentialities will still not be a simple task. In the 
future as in the past, imagination, inventiveness, 
willingness to experiment with new types of rela- 
tionships among public and private organizations 
and among levels of government, and above all a 
clear awareness of the need for choice and deci- 
sions as to social priorities will be necessary if 
we are to continue to move towards this goal. 








Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
After Twenty-five Years 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL on Social Secu- 
rity Financing, in its report of January 1959 on 
the financial soundness of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, recognized the 
importance of this social insurance system to the 
American people. The Council said, in part: 


{The program] involves in varying degree the personal 
security of practically all Americans—not only those who 
have retired or are nearing retirement age but those just 
starting to work, those who are children today, and the 
generations of the future. For millions of Americans 
the social security benefit will spell the difference be- 
tween deprivation, on the one hand, and an assured in- 
come provided on a basis consistent with self-respect and 
dignity, on the other . . . We believe that the almost 
universal acceptance of this program of social insurance 
is well-deserved and that it is a permanent institption in 
American life. a 


THE PROGRAM IN 1960 


Today, 25 years after the enactment of the 
original Social Security Act, the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program is firmly 
established as the basic method in the United 
States of assuring income to individuals and 
families who suffer a loss of earnings when the 
worker retires, becomes disabled, or dies. The 
program has in fact achieved such widespread 
public acceptance and support from both political 
parties that it is hard for us to remember that 
just a quarter of a century ago there were a 
great many people who doubted whether such a 
program was economically feasible or socially 
desirable and whether it could be efficiently ad- 
ministered. 

Under old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance, employees and the self-employed pay 
contributions from their earnings while they are 
working (with the employees’ contributions being 
matched by their employers), and when earnings 
are cut off because of the worker’s death, retire- 
ment in old age, or disability (for those workers 
aged 50-64), benefits related to his former earn- 
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ings are paid to him and to his family. This, 
then, is a program under which the people, 
through their Government, help provide security 
for themselves, and therefore it is in keeping 
with our American traditions of independence, 
self-help, and thrift. 


By January 1960, the number of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries was 
approaching 14 million—almost double the num- 
ber who were getting benefits when I wrote about 
the program in 1955, on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Social Security 
Act—and beneficiaries were receiving checks to- 
taling over $870 million a month, compared with 
about $340 million in January 1955. More than 
10 million of the beneficiaries were aged 65 or 
over, and some 2 million were children and 
young widowed mothers. In addition, there were 
about 114 million beneficiaries who were on the 
rolls as a direct result of amendments that were 
enacted since 1955. 


The program today approaches almost uni- 
versal coverage. About 90 percent of all em- 
ployed workers in this country are in jobs cov- 
ered or eligible for coverage under the program 
now, compared with about 60 percent when the 
program began. During 1959, about 73 million 
persons had earnings credited under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

More than 72 percent of all Americans aged 
65 or over either are drawing old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits or will be eligible to draw 
them when the worker retires, compared with 
only 8 percent in 1940. Compared with 23 million 
in 1940, about 81 million individuals have worked 
long enough in covered employment today to be 
insured for survivor insurance benefits; more 
than 9 out of 10 mothers and young children in 
the Nation can count on monthly benefits in the 
event of the death of the family earner. About 
42 million persons are permanently insured for 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits—that is, 
whether or not they continue to work in covered 
jobs, they will be eligible for benefits when they 
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reach age 65 (62 for women) and retire, and 
their survivors will be eligible for benefits in 
case of their death. At the beginning of this 
year, 43 million workers were insured for dis- 
ability insurance benefits—protection not avail- 
able at all until enactment of the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 


RELATION TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


From the beginning, Congress has intended 
that the insurance program should be the first 
line of defense in maintaining income for those 
who no longer have income from work. One ob- 
jective in improving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance protection has been to reduce, 
so far as possible, the number of persons who 
have to get help from assistance programs. 

Over the years the program has greatly re- 
duced the number of orphans receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. Moreover, the program has 
markedly reduced the proportion of the aged re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. In 1940, while old-age 
and survivors insurance was paying benefits to 
7 out of every 1,000 people aged 65 or older, old- 
age assistance was making payments to 218 per 
1,000. From 1950 to 1951 the insurance rate and 
the assistance rate coincided at about 225 per 
1,000, and since then the proportion of the aged 
receiving old-age assistance payments has steadily 
declined while the proportion receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits has kept 
going up. 

Today, there are about 4144 times as many aged 
persons receiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits as there are receiving 
old-age assistance payments. At the end of 1959, 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance was 
paying benefits to 626 out of every 1,000 persons 
aged 65 and over, while the old-age assistance 
rate was 156 per 1,000, and 43 out of every 1,000 
were receiving payments under both programs. 
It is estimated that.by 1970 old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance will be paying benefits 
to 744 out of every 1,000 aged persons, while the 
old-age assistance rate will be 113 per 1,000. 

This is not to say that old-age assistance will 
no longer have a role to play. While it is true 
that the need for supplementary protection under 
the assistance programs to meet basic living costs 
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will decrease, assistance programs will probably 
always have to provide supplemontary grants for 
special needs. As old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance expands, though, it can be ex- 
pected that assistance will have a somewhat 
smaller volume of cash needs to meet and will 
therefore be able to expand its facilities to offer 
more services to the needy. 


COVERAGE UNDER THE PROGRAM 


Perhaps the most important characteristic of 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program is that the program 
embraces all kinds of workers in one comprehen- 
sive social insurance system. The unified cov- 
erage of our program is in part a reflection of the 
greater mobility of the American labor force 
and a recognition that the part-time student 
or unskilled worker of today may be the skilled 
technician or self-employed businessman of to- 
morrow. With practically all kinds of work un- 
der the same social security program, the Amer- 
ican worker has assurance of continuous coverage 
during all phases of his working career. 


Expansion of Coverage 


The original Social Security Act, which cov- 
ered only employees working in industry and 
commerce, brought into the program about 60 
percent of the working force. In the past quarter 
of a century, coverage has been extended to 
workers in nearly all kinds of employment and 
self-employment—including work on farms, in 
private households, in government, and in pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations. 

The 1950 amendments, which provided the 
first major extension of coverage to the previ- 
ously excluded groups, brought into the program 
most of the nonfarm self-employed and covered 
some hired farm laborers and domestic workers 
and most employees of nonprofit organizations 
and employees of the Federal, State, and local 
governments without staff retirement protection. 
The 1954 and 1956 amendments extended cov- 
erage to most self-employed farm operators and 
professional groups, to more farm and domestic 
workers, and to State and local government em- 
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CuHart 1.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
coverage and total paid employment, mid December 
1940-60 
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ployees under retirement systems. As a result of 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, railroad workers were, in effect, jointly cov- 
ered under old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance and the railroad retirement system. 

Legislation passed in 1956 brought the mem- 
bers of the uniformed services into the program 
on a contributory basis. Legislation enacted in 
1946 had previously provided social security pro- 
tection for survivors of certain deceased veterans, 
and the 1950 amendments and subsequent legisla- 
tion had provided that members of the uniformed 
services were to be given wage credits—without 
having made contributions—for service after 
September 15, 1940. Provision was made under 
the 1956 legislation for reimbursement of the old- 
age and survivors insurance and disability insur- 
ance trust funds from general revenues for the 
benefit payments made under these earlier amend- 
ments. 


Elective Coverage Provisions 


Although most workers under the program are 
covered on a compulsory basis, coverage is avail- 
able to some groups on a basis that is, at least in 
part, elective. Problems concerning the constitu- 
tional barriers on taxation of State and local 
governments, the traditionally tax-exempt status 
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of nonprofit organizations, and the separation of 
church and state were overcome by providing 
for elective coverage. 

Generally speaking, coverage is available to 
most employees of State and local governments 
and nonprofit organizations on a group-elective 
basis. In some cases when coverage is arranged 
for a group, all employees in that group must be 
covered. In others, only employees desiring cov- 
erage are covered; however, once the group is 
covered, all newly hired employees in this group 
are covered on a compulsory basis. Coverage in 
each group will thus eventually be complete. 
Ministers are eligible for coverage on an indi- 
vidual voluntary basis; however, election of cov- 
erage must be made within a specifically limited 
period after entry into the ministry and, once 
made, is irrevocable. 

These elective coverage provisions have gen- 
erally afforded adequate safeguards against the 
disadvantages that could result from coverage on 
an unrestricted voluntary basis and have, at the 
same time, been successful in bringing into the 
program most of the workers potentially affected 
by them. Coverage has been arranged for nearly 
all regular employees of nonprofit organizations, 
most of the ministers, and about 60 percent of 
the employees of State and local governments. 
Additional arrangements for coverage under the 
elective provisions can be expected to continue. 


Exclusions From Coverage 


About 10 percent of the labor force, during an 
average week, is still excluded by law from cov- 
erage. Somewhat more than one-half of them are 
self-employed persons and farm and domestic 
employees who do not meet certain minimum 
requirements as to the amount of their earnings 
or the length of time worked. These require- 
ments for coverage are generally minimal so that 
comparatively few regularly working people will 
be excluded over their working lives. Many of 
those excluded by the requirements are persons 
who do not ordinarily work for a living—for 
example, housewives or students with temporary 
jobs. 

The others not covered under the program are 
mostly employees of the Federal Government un- 
der the civil-service or other staff retirement sys- 
tems; a relatively small number are self-em- 
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ployed doctors of medicine and policemen and 
firemen under State or local retirement systems 
in certain States. Their exclusion from the pro- 
gram has been due primarily to the opposition of 
the workers themselves, or of their spokesmen, 
to coverage. There are strong indications that 
there is a desire for coverage on the part of many 
workers in these groups, and it is likely that in 
the future—perhaps in the next 10 years—the 
protection of the program will be extended to 
some or all of these workers. When this is ac- 
complished, coverage will be available to nearly 
all who support themselves by their own earn- 
ings—that is, substantially universal coverage 
will have been achieved. 


BENEFIT AMOUNTS AND 
THE CHANGING ECONOMY 


Over the years, a series of amendments have 
been enacted to keep benefits payable under the 
program approximately in line with changing 
economic conditions. 

During the 1940’s—the first decade in which 
monthly benefits were paid—the Nation’s atten- 
tion was concentrated on the war effort and post- 
war adjustment, and benefits were not adjusted 
to keep pace with rising price and earnings levels. 
By 1950, the average annual earnings of all 
workers covered under the program had in- 
creased 126 percent from 1940 levels and the cost 
of living had advanced 72 percent, while over 
the same period the benefits of individuals on the 
rolls were not increased. 


Benefits Increased 


The 1950 amendments provided the first gen- 
eral increase, raising benefits, on the average, 
by about 81 percent. From 1950 through 1954, 
the consumer price index rose about 12 percent 
and the average earnings of workers in covered 
employment rose abeut 22 percent. Benefits of 
those on the rolls were increased, on the average, 
by about 15 percent under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1952 and by 13 percent under 
the 1954 amendments. As a result, the percentage 
increase in benefits for those on the rolls was 
somewhat larger for the period 1950-54 than the 
percentage increase in price or earnings levels. 
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At the time of the 1958 amendments, the bene- 
fits of people who had been on the rolls since the 
1954 amendments had fallen behind increases in 
wage levels by 12 percent and behind increases 
in price levels by 8 percent. The 1958 amend- 
ments provided, on the average, a 7-percent in- 
crease in benefits to both current and future 
beneficiaries, beginning January 1959. Over the 
entire period 1950-58, the consumer price index 
rose about 20 percent and average earnings of 
workers in covered employment went up nearly 
38 percent, while the average old-age insurance 
benefit that was payable in December 1950 
($43.86) was raised about 32 percent as a result 
of the benefit increases of 1952, 1954, and 1958. 


Wage Base Raised 


Since 1940, when monthly benefits first became 
payable, benefits have been based on a worker’s 
average monthly earnings in covered work. The 
average monthly wage a person can have, and 
thus the amount of his benefits, is restricted by 
the upper limit on the annual amount of earnings 
taxed and credited for benefit purposes. The 
original maximum of $3,000 has been increased 
several times in recognition of general increases 
in earnings levels: to $3,600 a year beginning in 
1951, to $4,200 beginning in 1955, and to $4,800 
beginning in 1959. 


Computation of Benefits for Newly Covered 


In 1950, in consideration of the fact that most 
of the individuals in the 9 million jobs that 
would first be brought under the program in 
1951 had not had an opportunity to work in cov- 
ered employment before 1951, the law was 
amended to provide, generally, that a person’s 
benefit might be figured solely on the basis of 
the average of his monthly earnings in covered 
work after 1950 if that would give a higher bene- 
fit than his earnings averaged over the entire 
time since the program began. When coverage 
was extended to several million additional jobs 
beginning with 1955, a provision was included to 
ensure that lack of coverage before 1955 would 
not reduce the benefits of the newly covered. Un- 
der this provision, as many as 5 years during 
which a person’s earnings were low or during 
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which he had no earnings can be dropped from 
the benefit computation. 


Special Provisions for Women 


Actuarially reduced benefits were made avail- 
able to women in 1956. This came about because 
Congress wished to reduce the age of eligibility 
for women from 65 to 62 without increasing the 
cost of the program to an extent that would 
require an increase in contribution rates. To ac- 
complish this purpose, benefits payable to a 
woman who elects to retire on her own record or 
to get wife’s benefits before age 65 are reduced to 
an amount that, paid over a longer period, will 
on the average result in the same total benefits 
that would have been paid if benefits had begun 
at age 65. Widows and dependent mothers of in- 
sured workers were provided full-rate benefits at 





age 62 because Congress felt that they had the 
greatest need and because full-rate benefits could 
be paid to them without an increase in the con- 
tribution rates. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RETIREMENT TEST 


Since one of the basic purposes of the program 
is to provide protection against loss of earnings 
due to retirement, the Social Security Act has 
contained, from the time monthly benefits were 
first payable, a test to be used in determining 
when an individual is substantially retired from 
employment. There have been proposals over the 
years to pay benefits as an annuity at age 65 
without regard to earnings, but these proposals 
have been repeatedly rejected as not representing 
the best use of the funds available to the pro- 
gram. The removal of the retirement test would 
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increase the level-premium cost of the program 
by 1 percent of taxable earnings, but it would 
not help the large majority of beneficiaries, who 
cannot work or cannot find jobs and who must 
depend almost entirely upon their benefits for 
their living. 


Amount of Excepted Earnings 


The test of retirement has, however, been lib- 
eralized from time to time to take into account 
changes in earnings levels and to pay benefits 
in more situations involving part-time work. 
From 1940 through 1950, the retirement test was 
designed so that benefits would be paid only to 
beneficiaries who were almost wholly retired 
from covered employment. The beneficiary got a 
benefit for any month in which he earned less 
than $15 in covered employment. In 1950 the 
amount was raised so that the beneficiary could 
receive a benefit for months in which he earned 
$50 or less in covered work. In 1952, the amount 
was raised to $75. 


In 1951, when the first self-employed people 
were brought under the program, the test of re- 
tirement for the self-employed was put, for the 
most part, on an annual basis, because it is prac- 
tically impossible in most cases for a self-em- 
ployed person to compute his earnings on a 
monthly basis. A person with self-employment 
earnings of $600 or less for the year (raised to 
$900 in 1952) could get benefits for all months 
in the year no matter what his earnings were in 
any single month. To place the self-employed 
beneficiary on a par with the retired wage earner, 
who could receive a benefit for any month in 
which he did not work or in which he worked 
very little, the law provided that a self-employed 
beneficiary, no matter how high his annual earn- 
ings were, could get a benefit for any month in 
which he did not render substantial services in 
his business. 

Under the 1954 amendments, earnings from 
self-employment and wage employment were 
combined for retirement test purposes and a test 
with an annual exempt amount ($1,200) for both 
the self-employed beneficiary and the wage- 
earner beneficiary was provided. The 1954 
amendments also provided that the wage earner 
could get a benefit for any month in which he 
earned no more than $80 (changed to $100 
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beginning with 1959) regardless of the amount 
of his earnings for the year. In addition, the 
1954 law provided that earnings from noncov- 
ered as well as covered work would be counted 
under the retirement test. The retirement test 
now permits beneficiaries to supplement their 
benefits with a significant amount of earnings 
from part-time work on a regular basis or to 
have relatively high earnings for part of the 
year and still be considered retired. 

In recognition of the fact that some people 
continue to work to an advanced age, the 1950 
amendments authorized payments to beneficiaries 
aged 75 or over regardless of the amount of their 
earnings from work, and in 1954 the age was 
lowered to 72. Without this provision some 
workers who had paid contributions longer than 
most beneficiaries might never get any benefits. 


Reports on the Retirement Test 


There continues to be a great deal of interest in 
the retirement test. In its report on the 1958 
amendments, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives expressed 
concern over what it considered problem areas 
and asked the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to study certain aspects of the test. 
The Committee showed special interest in the pro- 
vision of the law under which a person can have 
high earnings in a single month and yet get bene- 
fits for the remaining months of the year. The 
situation grows out of the provision under which 
a beneficiary can get benefits for any month in 
which he neither earns wages of more than $100 
nor renders substantial services in self-employ- 
ment regardless of the amount of his annual 
earnings. 

In March 1960, the Secretary submitted the 
Department’s report to the Committee recom- 
mending that the monthly measure of retirement 
not be removed, since to remove it would prevent 
the program from attaining the objective of 
making the benefits available to people immedi- 
ately upon retirement and during other periods 
when they do not have income from work. 

The Department submitted a supplemental re- 
port to the Committee on Ways and Means later 
in March presenting an analysis of various pro- 
posals for improving the test by strengthening 





incentives for beneficiaries to work. The report 
did not recommend the adoption of any of the 
alternatives. 


DISABILITY PROTECTION 


Nearly two decades elapsed after the passage 
of the original Social Security Act before any 
protection against the risk of disability was pro- 
vided under the social insurance program. A 
measure of protection was first provided in 1954 
with the enactment of the so-called “disability 
freeze” provision. Under this provision a dis- 
abled worker has his status under old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance frozen so that the 
period during which he is disabled is not counted 
against him in computing benefits paid on his 
wage record or in determining his insured status. 
Since then, legislation has been enacted to pro- 
vide cash benefits for a disabled worker aged 
50-64 and certain of his dependents. A child 
over age 18 who has been continuously disabled 
since childhood may also receive benefits upon 
the death or retirement of his insured parent. 

At the end of 1959 there were about 43 million 
persons (30 million men and 13 million women) 
who met the work requirements for protection 
against disability. If they should become “dis- 
abled,” as that term is defined in the law, they 
would be eligible at age 50 for disability benefits 
and before that age for the disability freeze. 

About three-quarters of a million individuals 
are already benefiting from the disability pro- 
gram. More than a half million are receiving 
cash benefits on account of disability—about 
334,000 disabled workers, 126,000 dependents of 
disabled workers, and 80,000 beneficiaries with 
childhood disabilities. About 100,000 disabled 
workers under age 50 have had their status pro- 
tected under the disability freeze, and another 
100,000 are drawing benefits—chiefly old-age 
benefits—that are somewhat higher because the 
worker’s status had been protected during a 
period of disability. 


Development of Disability Insurance 


In providing a disability program under the 
social insurance system, Congress took a careful, 
step-by-step approach. The first step, the enact- 
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ment in 1954 of the disability freeze, was analo- 
gous to providing a “waiver of premium,” com- 
mon in private life insurance. Under the 1954 
amendments, to qualify for the freeze a person 
was required to have had both substantial and 
recent work in employment covered by the pro- 
gram—that is, 5 years of work out of the last 10 
before becoming disabled, with at least 1144 of 
these years within the 3-year period just before 
he became disabled. A person is considered dis- 
abled for purposes of the disability freeze if he 
is unable to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity because of a medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment that can be 
expected to result in death or to be of long-con- 
tinued and indefinite duration. A worker who 
meets a statutory definition of blindness may 
qualify for the freeze without regard to his 
ability to engage in substantial gainful activity. 


The second step in developing the disability 
program was the 1956 legislation that provided 
cash disability insurance benefits for disabled 
workers who are aged 50-64. The existing defi- 
nition of disability for the disability freeze was 
retained for the new monthly benefits except 
that there is no presumed disability for the 
blind. Under the 1956 amendments, to be insured. 
for disability insurance benefits a worker was 
required to be fully insured as well as to meet 
the work tests required for the freeze. The 
amount of the benefit payable to a disabled 
worker is calculated as though the worker were 
of retirement age. The 1956 legislation also re- 
moved the “age 18” limitation on eligibility for 
child’s insurance benefits for persons who have 
been continuously disabled since before age 18. 


The 1958 amendments provided for the pay- 
ment of benefits to the dependents of workers 
receiving disability insurance benefits, thus 
bringing the disability provisions more closely in 
line with the provisions applicable to old-age in- 
surance benefits. The 1958 legislation modified 
the test of substantial, recent work by eliminat- 
ing the requirement that a person must have been 
in covered employment for 1% years during the 
3-year period immediately preceding the onset of 
disability to qualify for the disability freeze or 
for disability benefits. Experience had shown 
that this provision was unduly restrictive and 
had been especially disadvantageous to people 
whose disability was of a progressive nature. 
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The addition of a new requirement that a worker 
be fully insured in order to qualify for the dis- 
ability freeze made the work requirements the 
same for the disability freeze as for disability 
benefits. 


Future Role of Disability Insurance 


In 1959 the Subcommittee on the Administra- 
tion of the Social Security Laws, established by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, held 
public hearings on the administration of the dis- 
ability insurance program. The subcommittee 
heard considerable evidence on the desirability of 
removing the “age 50” requirement for receipt of 
disability benefits. It reported that there ap- 
peared to be “no administrative or other justifica- 
tion for continuation of this purely arbitrary 
distinction” and that the age limitation could 
be removed without an increase in the social 
security tax. 

The disability insurance program is maturing 
rapidly, and in the coming years it will have an 
increasingly significant role in meeting the needs 
of the Nation’s disabled. The number of workers 
who meet the work requirements for protection 
against loss of earnings through disability is in- 
creasing by approximately 2 million a year. By 
the end of 1964, the number benefiting from the 
program will have grown to about 144 million— 
twice as many as at the end of 1959—and the 
number will continue to rise sharply in the en- 
suing years so that before long the great ma- 
jority of workers who suffer from long-term, 
severe impairments will benefit from the protec- 
tion of the program. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Congress has designed a schedule of contribu- 
tions that will finance the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program without any sub- 
sidy from the general funds of the Treasury. 
Rather than imposing the full rate all at once, 
Congress scheduled increases in the contribution 
rate at intervals that would allow the economy 
adequate time to adjust to the full tax burden 
and avoid the building up of excessively large 
reserves. 

In considering provisions for financing old- 
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age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits, 
Congress over the years has repeatedly made its 
intention clear that the program should remain 
self-supporting on the basis of the contributions 
of employees, their employers, and the self-em- 
ployed. Whenever the conditions that affect pro- 
gram costs have changed so that the estimates of 
program costs have also changed, Congress has 
revised the schedule of contribution rates to keep 
the program self-supporting. 

Early 1958 estimates indicated that there was a 
deficit in the long-range financing of the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions and that for 
the next 7 or 8 years expenditures from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund would be 
more than the income. Congress, when enacting 
the liberalization in benefit provisions in 1958, 
accordingly revised the tax schedule not only 
to take into account the costs of increased benefits 
but also to improve generally the short-range and 
long-range actuarial status of the program. 

The following tabulation shows the contribu- 
tion rates effective from 1937 through 1959 and 
the scheduled rates for 1960 on. 
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Beginning in 1957 the scheduled contributions 
included 4% of 1 percent of payroll from em- 
ployers and employees and % of 1 percent of 
earnings from the self-employed to finance the 
disability insurance benefits. 

The contributions of employers, employees, and 
the self-employed are deposited in two trust 
funds, which are held by a Board of Trustees 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits and the costs of administering 
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the old-age and survivors insurance provisions 
are paid out of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. In 1956, when the law per- 
taining to disability insurance benefits was en- 
acted, the Federal disability insurance trust fund 
was set up. Disability insurance benefits and the 
costs of administering the disability provisions 
are paid out of this fund. The assets of the trust 
funds not needed for current benefit payments 
and administrative expenses are invested in 
United States securities or securities guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the United States. 


The 1956 amendments provided for the estab- 
lishment of periodic advisory councils to review 
the status of the trust funds in relation to the 
long-term commitments of the program. The 
first Advisory Council on Social Security Fi- 
nancing, whose membership included experts in 
the fields of economics, business, and labor, issued 
its report in January 1959. The report, which 
covered a yearlong study of long-term program 
commitments, stated: “The Council is pleased to 
report that according to the best cost estimates 
available the contribution schedule now in the 
law makes adequate provision for meeting the 
cost of the benefits provided. We have found 
that the method of financing is sound and that no 
fundamental changes are required or desirable.” 





PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, with headquarters in Baltimore, Maryland, 
where the largest Federal building outside the 
Washington area was recently completed for its 
operations, is responsible for administering the 
program. The overall objectives of administra- 
tion have been to ensure and safeguard the rights 
of the public under the program and to provide 


the best service possible for each administrative 
dollar. 


Service to the public is provided through a 
network of 11 regional and 584 district offices 
under the general direction of the Division of 
Field Operations. Earnings records are estab- 
lished and maintained centrally in Baltimore by 
the Division of Accounting Operations. Claims 
for monthly benefits are reviewed, allowed or 
disallowed, and certified for payment to the 
Treasury Department by seven geographically 
dispersed payment centers under the supervision 
of the Division of Claims Control. Determina- 
tions of disability are made by State agencies 
operating under contract with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and are re- 
viewed by the Division of Disability Operations, 
which is also responsible for disability standards. 


Cuart 3.—Income and erpenditures of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program, 1940-2000* 
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Maintenance of Earnings Records 


Since the beginning of the program, the Bureau 
has kept individual earnings records for each 
of the millions of workers for whom earnings 
were reported. At first the job was done by 
punch-card equipment and individual ledger 
sheets. Later the information on the ledger sheets 
was microfilmed, and the records were main- 
tained through the use of microfilm of annual 


listings and of up-to-date summary cards for 
each account-number holder. 


In the fiscal year 
1955-56, electronic 


data-processing equipment 
was secured for such record-keeping operations 
as maintaining earnings records, reinstating in- 
correctly reported earnings items, and supplying 
earnings record data for claims. 

By the end of 1959, a total of almost 131.7 mil- 
lion social security accounts had been established, 
compared with 37.2 million established by the end 
of 1937. It is estimated that almost 73 million 
persons had earnings credited during 1959. 


Development of Claims 


Claims taking and development have been a 
growing part of Bureau operations since 1937. 
Almost 3 million claims applications are expected 
during the fiscal year 1959-60, compared with 
921,000 in 1949-50. 

The Bureau has always had as a primary ob- 
jective individualized service. As a rule, there 
is at least one personal contact with each claim- 
ant by a Bureau representative during the devel- 
opment of a claim for benefits. The Bureau has 
learned that such a contact usually means that 
the individual will begin to get his benefits sooner 
than he otherwise would. 

Payment centers perform the claims review 
and certification functions. Although there have 
been changes and improvements in procedures 
over the years, the claims process, as such, has 
remained essentially the same, and as additional 
district offices have been opened to better serve 
the public, new paynient centers have been set up 
to handle the growing beneficiary rolls. The 
latest payment center to be set up was opened in 
Baltimore in September 1958 in order to cen- 
tralize and expedite the payment of disability in- 
surance benefits. The claims work pertaining to 
all beneficiaries living abroad was also trans- 
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ferred from the other payment centers to the new 
Baltimore Payment Center at this time. 
Although many studies of various segments of 
the claims process have been made over the years, 
at no time was the process studied in its entirety 
until the Central Planning Staff was organized 
in January 1959. This group immediately un- 
dertook an across-the-board review of the claims 
process—how claims are received and developed, 
how the benefit rolls are kept up to date, and how 
benefits are paid. The basic recommendation of 
the Central Planning Staff was that the Bureau 
proceed with all possible speed toward the fullest 
use of integrated and automated data-processing 
equipment and systems and make use of high- 
speed communication devices to tie together the 
district offices, the earnings record center, and the 
payment centers of the Bureau. An integrated 
data-processing system coupled with high-speed 
wire communications should result in greater 
speed at a lower cost, with no decline in the 


extent of personal services provided for claimants 
and beneficiaries. 


Payment of Benefits 


The end product of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance claims process is the delivery 
of the benefit check into the hands of the bene- 
ficiary, on time and in the correct amount. To 
issue checks to almost 14 million beneficiaries 
who are counting on their arrival near the first 
of the month is a gigantic undertaking that is 
repeated month after month by the Bureau, the 
Treasury Department, and the Post Office De- 
partment. 

One of the major tasks in the benefit payment 
operation has been the conversion of benefit rates 
to the scales provided in new legislation. After 
the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
electronic equipment was used for the first time 
to ensure timely and accurate completion of this 
vast benefit conversion job. A recent improve- 
ment has been the use of electronic equipment in 
the Baltimore Payment Center to prepare the 
monthly benefit certifications to the Treasury De- 
partment. This equipment has also been used to 
check the earnings records of those beneficiaries 
who had earnings in excess of the exempt amount 
but who may have failed to report this informa- 
tion. Within the next few years, it is expected 
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that electronic equipment will be used in all pay- 
ment centers to certify, balance, and control all 
benefit payments and to process as many of the 
subsequent actions as appropriate. 

Keeping up with the changes in the beneficiary 
rolls has become an increasingly complex job as 


the number of beneficiaries has grown from 
929.500 in December 1940 to 3.5 million in 1950, 
to 8.0 million in 1955, and to 13.7 million at the 
end of 1959. During this fiscal year, terminations 
of benefits, benefit suspensions, recomputations, 
reinstatements, check cancellations, and changes 
of address will require an estimated 6.7 million 
changes to keep the benefit rolls up to date. 


Disability Operations 


Enactment of legislation in 1954 providing for 
the disability freeze gave the Bureau a new type 
of program with new administrative problems. 
A staff with competence in making disability de- 
terminations had to be developed, and the dis- 
ability program had to be integrated into Bureau 
operations. 

A new administrative feature was provided in 
the disability legislation. It provided for deter- 
minations of disability to be made by State agen- 
cles, using standards prepared by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. A unique 
governmental relationship was thus created, un- 
der which State agencies play a part in the 
administration of a Federal program. The 
Secretary has authority to modify State agency 
determinations to make them less favorable to the 
disabled person but not more favorable. 


Hearings and Appeals 


The Social Security Act through the years has 
provided dissatisfied claimants the right to a re- 
consideration of their claims by the Bureau and 
a hearing before a regional referee. The referee 
is an employee of the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals, which is directly responsible to the Com- 
missioner of Social Security. The claimant may, 
within 60 days of the referee’s decision, request a 
review by the Appeals Council. The claimant 
also has the right of appeal in a United States 
court. 





After the inception of the disability program, 
the number of requests for hearings rose rapidly. 
More than eight times as many reconsideration 
cases and four times as many hearings cases were 
processed in 1958 as in 1955. More than 70 per- 
cent of all hearings cases are concerned with dis- 
ability determinations. 


Costs of Administration 


Administrative costs have never exceeded 3.6 
percent of income from contributions except in 
1940 and in recent years have generally been be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent of income. The low cost of 
administering the program has been accomplished 
through efficient management and the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and equipment. 


As WE ENTER the second quarter century of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, we look 
back at the record with a sense of accomplish- 
ment. From a program that first provided bene- 
fits only for elderly retired men and women who 
had worked in commerce and industry, the pro- 
gram has grown over the years to cover almost 
all those who work for a living and to provide 
payments not only to retired people but also to 
their families, to disabled people and their de- 
pendents, and to the families of insured workers 
who have died. Along with these improvements, 
the level of benefits provided by the program has 
been increased from time to time to reflect 
changing prices and levels of living. At the same 
time, the financing of the program has been kept 
on an actuarially sound basis. 

While old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance has succeeded in providing protection: 
against many of the catastrophes that threaten 
the economic security of workers and their fami- 
lies, there is need for continuing reappraisal and 
revision of the program to make it still more ef- 
fective in realizing its objectives. In fact, in a 
dynamic economy like ours, the program will 
need to be adjusted periodically to maintain its 
present effectiveness. Changing conditions will 
create new problems that are not anticipated 
today. The success we have had in meeting the 
challenges of the past 25 years gives us con- 
fidence that we will successfully meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. 
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Twenty-five Years of Public Assistance 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE programs have played 
a vital role during the past 25 years in pro- 
viding basic economic security to needy persons 
not eligible for social insurance or receiving bene- 
fits insufficient to meet their minimum needs. 

Expectations of the planners of the Social] Se- 
curity Act thus have been realized. For, with 
far-sighted vision, they recognized that an effec- 
tive social security program for this country 
must include both social insurance and public 
assistance—social insurance to provide a measure 
of social security against insurable risks, such as 
loss of income due to the unemployment, retire- 
ment, or death of the wage earner; and public 
assistance, a supplementary program, to deal 
with individual want inadequately met through 
social insurance or other programs. 

The flexibility inherent in the public assistance 
programs has permitted their adaptation to 
changing needs as the economic and social scene 
shifted rapidly in the maelstrom of economic and 
social change during the past quarter century. 


THE CHANGING ROLE 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The Social Security Act, passed in 1935, in- 
cluded Federal grants in aid to the States to 
enable them to make more nearly adequate provi- 
sion for the needy aged and blind and for chil- 
dren in their own homes who were needy because 
of the death, disability, or absence of a parent. 
In the words of the first Annual Report of the 
Social Security Board, “The public-assistance 
program outlined by the act ... implies a new 
conception of the value to the community, as well 
as to the individual, of a broadly conceived pub- 
lic-welfare program, national in scope, but vary- 
ing from State to State according to local needs 
and desires.” 

Between February 1936, when public assistance 
payments were first made with Federal financial 
participation, and January 1940, when the first 


*Director, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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monthly benefits were paid under old-age and 
survivors insurance, public assistance programs 
carried major responsibility for providing basic 
economic security to these groups of needy per- 
sons. By January 1940, Federal funds were 
being used by 51 jurisdictions in providing old- 
age assistance, by 43 jurisdictions in aiding the 
needy blind, and by 42 in helping dependent chil- 
dren. The federally aided public assistance pro- 
grams thus played an important part in prevent- 
ing destitution for many needy persons in the 
transition from the emergency relief programs 
of the early 1930’s to the activation of the long- 
range planning embodied in the social insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Today's Recipients 


However, as the administrative machinery of 
the old-age and survivors insurance program 
gained momentum, and as amendments to the act 
in the ensuing years extended coverage and lib- 
eralized insurance benefits, the public assistance 
programs shifted into the secondary and supple- 
mentary role originally intended. Thus, by De- 
cember 1959, while 9 out of 10 in the working 
force and their dependents had the protection of 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program and nearly 14 million men, women, and 
children were receiving benefit payments, only 1 
in 31 (fewer than 6 million) were receiving 
federally aided public assistance. In addition, 
more than a fourth of the aged receiving as- 
sistance in June 1959 needed such help to supple- 
ment insurance benefits in order to meet their 
minimum needs. For, as the 1957 survey of bene- 
ficiary resources showed, it was only when as- 
sistance was added to benefits and other resources 
that the total income per beneficiary-recipient 
approached the average for all aged beneficiaries. 

In contrast to unemployment as the major 
factor contributing to dependency in the early 
1930’s when the Federal Government first as- 
sumed some responsibility for helping needy 
people, other handicapping conditions or per- 








sonal difficulties are contributing to the de- 
pendency of most people receiving public aid 
today. 

More than a million old-age assistance recipi- 
ents are over age 75; 3 out of 5 are women, and 
many are widows who have never been employed. 
Some are seriously ill; 1 in 30 is confined to bed, 
and 1 in 20 lives in an institution—usually a pri- 
vate nursing home. Half of those receiving aid 
to the blind are over age 63; most have been 
blind about 20 years and are totally blind or have 
very limited vision. All persons receiving aid to 
the disabled have a permanent and total dis- 
ability; most have more than one impairment, 
with heart disease the most frequent; and about 
a fifth are so seriously disabled they cannot leave 
their homes. Many of the 2.3 million children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children suffer from 
emotional conflict, hardship, and instability in 
their family life, for most of them live in homes 
where one parent is either physically or mentally 
incapacitated, or deserted, separated, divorced, or 
not married. Many of the 1.1 million persons 
receiving general assistance are in need because 
of temporary illness or partial incapacity. 

The expansion and liberalization of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
—which contributed to a 14-percent decline in the 
number of aged persons dependent on public as- 
sistance between 1950 and 1959 while the number 
of aged in the total population increased 25 per- 
cent—will undoubtedly result in a continuing de- 
crease in the number of older persons dependent 
primarily on old-age assistance. It can be 
expected, however, that as the average age of 
persons receiving old-age benefits rises an in- 
creasing number will require supplementary aid 
to meet basic needs or special needs, such as 
medical care, if these are not met by any other 
program. 


Legislative Changes 

Provisions of the public assistance programs 
have been adapted to changing needs of de- 
pendent persons through amendments to the pub- 
lic assistance titles of the Social Security Act. 


The scope and coverage of the programs were 
broadened by: 


establishing a new federally aided category of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled (1950); 
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extending federally aided programs to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands (1950) and to Guam (1958) ; 


providing Federal financial participation in State pub- 
lic assistance expenditures for: (1) aged, blind or dis- 
abled recipients who are patients in public medical insti- 
tutions (1950), (2) costs of medical care or other re- 
medial care paid directly to doctors, hospitals, and other 
suppliers of such services (1950), (8) needy adults re- 
sponsible for the care of children in the program of aid 
to dependent children (1950), (4) children aged 16 and 
17, without regard to school attendance, and children 
living with first cousins, nieces and nephews (in addition 
to previously specified relatives) in the program of aid 
to dependent children (1956) ; and 


placing increased emphasis on the provision of social 
services to help recipients achieve inereased self-care, 
self-support and stronger family life by clarifying the 
objectives of public assistance as including both financial 
assistance and other services, and by recognizing that the 
cost of providing such service is a proper cost of admin- 
istering public assistance (1956). 


Federal financial aid to States was increased 
(1939, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1952, 1956, and 1958) 
through: 


raising the marimum on the monthly amount of assist- 
ance for which Federal financial participation would be 
available (for example, from $380 a month per individual 
in old-age assistance in 1935 to an average of $65 a 
month in 1958) ; 


increasing the proportion of Federal participation in that 
part of the assistance payment subject to Federal shar- 
ing (for example, from % of the monthly money pay- 
ment to old-age assistance recipients in 1935 to 4% of the 
first $30 a month average payment plus half the balance 
for money payments to recipients, and half of separate 
payments to vendors for medical and remedial care up 
to $6 per recipient in 1956); and 


revising the basis of Federal financial participation 
(1958) to increase Federal funds available to States, 
make possible greater flexibility in meeting individual 
needs of people, and simplify State fiscal procedures for 
claiming Federal funds, by these steps: (1) the fiscal 
ability of each State was considered in determining in 
part the Federal share of a State’s expenditure for public 
assistance; (2) the Federal share was related to a single 
average expenditure per recipient for both money pay- 
ments to recipients and vendor payments for medical 
care; and (3) the amount of State expenditures for pub- 
lic assistance (including medical care) in which the 
Federal Government will participate was established at 
an amount equal to $65 a month times the number of 
aged, blind and disabled recipients in the State and $30 
times the number of recipients of aid to dependent 
children. 


INCREASING ACCEPTANCE OF 
MEASURES PROMOTING WELL-BEING 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Consistent gains through legislative changes 
that broadened and strengthened federally aided 
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public assistance programs reflect their increas- 
ing acceptance as an integral part of the Nation’s 
social institutions. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the programs thus provides the occasion for 
celebrating their maturing status and marks as 
well a significant milestone in changing attitudes 
toward relief of destitution. 

In America, as a young country with rich 
natural resources, there was at first a general 
belief that almost everyone could achieve secu- 
rity for himself and his family through his own 
efforts, and that people who needed community 
help were shiftless or lazy. However, as the Na- 
tion became industrialized, the new economic or- 
der not only brought higher standards of living, 
better education, and less physical hardship, but 
also a new awareness that individuals were in- 
creasingly subject to the impersonal forces of a 
money economy. 

The growing number of dependent aged per- 
sons and young children in the population also 
created new economic and social problems. The 
large, highly integrated, self-sufficient farm fam- 
ily was replaced by the smaller city family de- 
pendent solely on wages and increasingly subject 
to social strains that weakened family cohesion. 
Individuals and families became less able to pro- 
vide for their own economic security in the face 
of hazards common to most people from time to 
time. 

The mass unemployment of the early 1930's 
found the country ill-prepared to handle the des- 
titution and suffering of millions that resulted 
when wages stopped. This helped to change the 
thinking of many people, for there was much 
evidence that destitution can result not only from 
personal inadequacies, but from forces over 
which the individual has little or no control. In- 
creasing acceptance of the concept that it is 
morally wrong as well as economically unsound 
to let people go without needed help led to the 
planning that culminated in the passage of the 
Social Security Act. 

The provisions of the public assistance titles of 
the act, reflecting respect for the dignity of the 
individual and recognition of his rights as well 
as of his responsibilities, helped the States to 
raise public assistance far beyond earlier relief 
practices. For example, the definition of as- 
sistance as a money payment, in. contrast to the 
earlier usual relief in kind, leaves with the needy 
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person responsibility, like that of others in the 
community, for deciding how best to use his in- 
come. Provision for a hearing before the State 
agency protects individual rights when a needy 
person has been denied aid or is dissatisfied with 
the amount of his assistance payment, or when 
his application has not been acted upon with 
reasonable promptness. His privacy is safe- 
guarded by preventing disclosure by the agency 
of personal information for purposes other than 
the administration of the program.'' Higher 
standards for the care and protection of needy 
people in institutions have resulted from the 
requirement enacted in 1950 that each State 
designate an authority responsible for establish- 
ing and maintaining standards for institutions in 
which recipients of federally aided assistance 
reside. 


Strengthening Welfare Services 


Clarification, through a 1956 amendment, of 
Federal financial participation in the costs of 
providing, in addition to financial aid, other staff 
services stimulated renewed and strengthened ac- 
tivities by the States in helping needy persons to 
find and use their own strengths and available 
resources to develop their potential for more 
satisfying and independent living. Although the 
extent and quality of welfare services being pro- 
vided vary greatly across the country, heartening 
advances are being made in the number of people 
helped to greater self-sufficiency, some savings 
are resulting from decreased assistance costs, and 
the benefits of cooperative effort between public 
and voluntary agencies and other groups in the 
community are being demonstrated. 

Services most generally provided have been in 
relation to health needs of children and adults, 
and in improvement of home conditions for chil- 
dren. For example, public assistance workers 
have increasingly provided or arranged for serv- 
ices that enable the needy aged or disabled per- 


* Although modified in 1951 by an amendment that per- 
mits public inspection of the disbursement records, both 
the law and practice still affirm the principle that de- 
pendency should not subject assistance recipients to in- 
dignities or embarrassment. One State reported that the 
386 requests made to inspect the assistance rolls between 
1953 and 1958 resulted in the closing of only one case 
and the withdrawal of only one application. 
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son to remain in his own home and with his fam- 
ily and friends as long as possible. Some skilled 
workers have helped with more intangible but 
equally serious emotional problems. Projects in 
several States have arranged for specialized serv- 
ices and home helps that enable some aged per- 
sons in nursing homes and mental hospitals no 
longer in need of institutional care to return to 
normal living patterns in the community. Other 
projects, using a team including doctors, rehabili- 
tation and employment counselors, and social 
workers to consider latent capacities and re- 
sources of handicapped individuals, have helped 
some disabled persons to become self-supporting 
or to embark on plans for at least partial 
rehabilitation. 


Improving Medical Care Provisions 


Measures designed to improve medical care 
provisions for the needy were also taken through 
amendments to the act in 1950, 1956, and 1958. 
Under the original act as passed in 1935, Federal 
financial participation in State expenditures for 
medical care was available only to the extent 
such costs were included in the monthly assist- 
ance payment to the recipient within the limits 
of the Federal maximum on the monthly assist- 
ance payment. A 1950 amendment broadened the 
definition of “assistance” to include vendor pay- 
ments,’ but the amount still had to come within 
the specified individual matchable assistance pay- 
ment. Since the amount of medical care that 
could be thus provided was limited, some public 
assistance agencies used a pooled fund—a prepay- 
ment arrangement—into which a fixed monthly 
payment was made for each recipient, and from 
which was paid the costs of medical care for in- 
dividual recipients, since the averaging of costs 
helped to some extent in meeting the higher med- 
ical care costs in individual instances. 

To meet the increasing need for medical care 
and its higher cost, an amendment in 1956 per- 
mitted, in addition to the matching on individual 
money payments, separate Federal sharing in a 
State’s total expenditures for vendor payments 
up to one-half of the sum of $6 times the number 


“Vendor payments” are defined as payments for medi- 
cal care or other remedial care made directly to the sup- 
pliers of such services. 
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of adult recipients and $3 times the number of 
child recipients per month. Within several 
months, this additional Federal aid enabled 11 
States with no previous statewide provision for 
medical care to begin to pay the cost of some 
medical services for the first time through vendor 
payments, and 11 others to expand their existing 
medical care provisions. 


By January 1958, 36 States were using the 
vendor payment method for meeting costs of 
some items of medical care. However, relatively 
comprehensive medical care was provided under 
public assistance in only 10 States and in most of 
these, payments were made primarily for treat- 
ment services and included but little for preven- 
tive services. Some of the other States, for 
example, provided only for hospitalization in 
life endangering conditions. 

Further effort, therefore, was made to increase 
the availability of medical care through an 
amendment in 1958 that changed the basis for 
Federal sharing in State expenditures to include 
the provision of medical care costs with other 
kinds of items in assistance payments within the 
new general averaging formula. The use of an 
average in determining the amount of the Fed- 
eral share, which made it possible for States to 
receive matching for larger medical care expenses 
in individual cases, resulted in the development 
of provisions for making vendor payments for 
medical care costs by additional States. 


By June 1959, 42 States had some provision in 
their public assistance programs for the payment 
of costs of medical care through the vendor pay- 
ment, and all but two of the remaining jurisdic- 
tions provided for some items of medical care 
in the money payment to the recipient, although 
still within the limitations of the State’s maxi- 
mum on assistance payments. Nursing-home 
care, the item most frequently covered, was pro- 
vided by 49 out of 54 jurisdictions (March 
1960)*; 13 used the vendor payment method 
only, eight used both the vendor payment and 
money payment, and 28 used the money pay- 
ment only. Hospitalization was also provided 
under public assistance programs in 34 out of 54 
jurisdictions through vendor payments only; 7 of 
the other jurisdictions had other State systems of 


* The 54 jurisdictions include the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rieo, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 
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hospital care available to needy persons or other 
known sources of care. 


Strengthening Family Stability 


Thus, the financial assistance, medical care, 
and other social services available under the pro- 
visions of federally aided public assistance pro- 
grams in most of the 3,100 counties in the United 
States have contributed much to the strengthen- 
ing of family ties that might otherwise have been 
scarred by anxiety and poverty or broken by 
separation of children from their home and 
parents. 

The program of aid to dependent children has 
enabled the needy parent and child to remain 
together in their home, and has given the chil- 
dren an opportunity to grow up within their 
own family setting and to continue their school- 
ing.* The mother or other relative caring for the 
children has been enabled to continue the rearing 
of the children and in other ways to carry the 
usual parental role in the family and community. 

The other federally aided programs, through 
serving the needs of individual adults, have in 
many instances also contributed to family sta- 
bility. The needy aged, blind, or disabled in- 
dividual often has been enabled to remain at 
home and to continue to carry his usual role in 
the family; his presence undoubtedly has con- 
tributed much to the affection provided children 
within their own family setting and to the cohe- 
sion of the family group. Similarly, as con- 
tributing members of their families, most old- 
age assistance recipients have not had to seek the 
protection of old-age homes before custodial 
service became essential; the average age of ap- 
plicants to homes for the aged is about 75. 


GAPS, INEQUITIES, AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary provides not only 
a benchmark by which to measure progress, but 
also a good place to stop arfd take stock of gaps, 
inequities, controversial areas, and other prob- 


‘Reports from States indicate that 97.8 percent of the 
children aged 6-17 who were recipients of aid to depend- 
ent children were regularly attending school between 
October and December 1958. 
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lems limiting the most effective use of public as- 
sistance in helping people to meet their essential 
needs when they are unable to do so themselves 
and no other resources are available to them. 


Many Not Eligible for Assistance 


Excluded from the federally aided public as- 
sistance programs are (1) the needy unemployed 
and the underemployed and their dependents, 
(2) the less seriously disabled, (3) the “not-old- 
enough” aged, (4) mothers of dependent chil- 
dren when the youngest child reaches age 18, (5) 
needy children in foster homes and in public or 
private institutions, (6) needy persons in non- 
medical public institutions, (7) patients in hos- 
pitals for tuberculosis or mental diseases, (8) 
patients in medical institutions as a result of a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, and (9) 
needy persons who meet some, but not all, of the 
eligibility requirements established by the States, 
such as residence and “suitability of the home.” 

Some of these “excluded” needy persons— 
mostly temporarily or permanently unemploy- 
able persons—are aided by State and/or locally 
financed general assistance or institutional care. 
However, in 17 States, employable persons and 
their families cannot receive aid even when 
limited education, lack of job skills, or discrimi- 
nation prevents their earning enough to live 
decently and healthfully; or when they are un- 
employed, even though they are ineligible for un- 
employment insurance or receive benefits too 
small to maintain them. In a few States, only 
some people in the direst circumstances can re- 
ceive some assistance at some time. Nonresidents 
in most States are aided only in emergencies, and 
effort is made to return them to their State of 
residence as quickly as possible; only 14 jurisdic- 
tions have no durational residence requirement. 

Thus, although general assistance aided 1.1 
million in December 1959, there are still many 
persons throughout the country with serious 
financial needs for which no resources are yet 
available. 


Assistance Payments Not Meeting ‘Need’ 


Public assistance programs have come a long 
way during the past 25 years in providing more 
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help and in extending such help to additional 
groups of needy people. Federal, State and local 
governments have increased their expenditures 
substantially. But with rising costs and the 
shrinking value of the dollar, fewer than half the 
States are fully meeting “need,” judged by 
standards they themselves have set. The other 
States either impose maximums on the monthly 
amount of assistance any individual or family 
may receive or meet only a specified proportion 
of need. 

In some States the standards themselves are 
inadequate. They either have not been revised 
in content or priced recently enough to maintain 
their currency in providing generally accepted 
and validated essentials of living. Other in- 
adequacies result from State policies for evaluat- 
ing the resources of recipients—for example, 
counting as income expected contributions from 
relatives that fail to materialize. 

Under general many States, 
limited funds and stringent standards applied in 
determining the degree of destitution that must 
exist before State and/or locally financed assist- 
ance is granted keep the number of people and 
the amount they receive at a level below pay- 
ments in the federally aided programs. Exclud- 
ing vendor payments for medical care, the aver- 
age amount per recipient of general assistance in 
December 1959 was $25.09 compared with $56.70 
per recipient of federally aided old-age assist- 
ance. 


assistance in 


Inadequate Provision To Meet 
Medical Care Costs 


Although considerable progress has been made 
by many States in providing for more medical 
care services for more needy persons, wide vari- 
ation exists both among the States and among 
the categories of needy persons in the types and 
quantities of medical care provided through pub- 
lic assistance, as well as in the medical care avail- 
able without charge from other State and local 
resources. Furthermore, medical care provisions 
in most public assistance programs include only 
a few medical services. 


5° “Need” is defined here as the gap in income between 
the total cost of living essentials set by the State and 
the individual’s resources to meet that cost. 
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For example, a fourth of the 34 jurisdictions 
that provide for hospitalization through public 
assistance vendor payments restrict payment. for 
such care to acute illness or injury. (Seven of 
the 20 jurisdictions without provision for hos- 
pitalization under public assistance have other 
State systems of hospital care or other known 
sources available to needy persons.) The amount 
provided for medical care within the money pay- 
ment is also limited by the State’s maximum on 
assistance payments. 

Thus, average monthly expenditures per re- 
cipient for vendor payments for medical care in 
December 1959 were $11.16 for the disabled, $9.73 
for the aged, $6.05 for the blind, and $1.77 for 
recipients of aid to dependent children. Com- 
parable averages for recipients of general assist- 
ance are not available, though it is known that, 
in some areas, the expenditure amounts to only a 
few cents per person. In terms of today’s high 
cost of medical care, it is evident that both in 
quantity and quality the unmet need is still con- 
siderable, since public assistance recipients in- 
clude persons most in need of medical care and 
yet least able to pay for it. In the few States that 
provide fairly comprehensive medical care, aver- 
age monthly expenditures per recipient of med- 
ical care are four to five times as high as the na- 
tional average. 

The rising cost of medical care services is of 
great concern to public assistance agencies in 
their efforts to keep a balance in expenditure of 
available funds between maintenance and med- 
ical care needs, as well as to other community 
agencies. For example, one State reported that 
one of its county health departments in a routine 
check of school children was not only concerned 
at finding a large number of children showing 
evidences of malnutrition but was also distressed 
to learn that most of these children were recipi- 
ents of aid to dependent children. 

To meet both medical care (including preven- 
tive and rehabilitative services) and maintenance 
needs more nearly adequately would require in- 
creased expenditure in many States. But there is 
little doubt that low income, malnutrition, un- 
treated illness and debilitating chronic conditions 
create a vicious circle, with ultimately higher cost 
to the public and loss of independence for the in- 
dividual. Until all people have income adequate 
for health and well-being, great social and hu- 
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man waste will occur—waste that affects not just 
those without enough income but the welfare of 
the Nation. 


Inequity Between Provisions for the Needy 
Aged and Those for Dependent Children 


The higher national average monthly payment, 
including vendor payments for medical care, of 
$65.86 for an aged recipient compared with the 
$29.02 payment per recipient of aid to dependent 
children (December 1959) may be related to 
some extent to the greater need of the aged for 
medical care and the availability of more care 
for them in many States. But undoubtedly it 
also reflects greater public acceptance of old age 
as a cause of dependency than of divorce, separa- 
tion, desertion, or unmarried parenthood the 
causes most frequently associated with depend- 
ency of the children receiving aid to dependent 
children—today, about 60 percent—of the case- 
load. 

I;ven though there is evidence of social prob- 
lems at all levels, the concentration 
within aid to dependent children of families 
whose need is asgociated with socially disap- 
proved behavior has increasingly made this pro 


income 


gram a target of criticism as more information 
has become LV: 


ras 


ilable about the causes of de 


+4" 


pendency. Earler concern related to families 


where the father deserted; more recently, atten- 
tion has been focused on families where the 
father has not married the mother. 
One in 25 of our Nation’s children 
mate. The socially unacceptable behavior of the 
parents of the one in 200 who is illegitimate and 
in need has been widely publicized and used by 
some as the basis of proposed legislation and 
administrative regulations directed against aid 
to dependent children in general. Most of these 
legislative proposals have never become operative. 
But others, which indirectly control the assistance 
payment through eligibility conditions and low 
payments, have resulted in depriving already dis 
advantaged children of needed support and care. 
The focus of concern—the 1 in 8 children re- 
celving aid to dependent children whose need 
is directly related to unmarried parenthood- 
while of grave significance, has tended to obscure 
the value of the program in sustaining hundreds 


of thousands of needy children and_ helping 
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thousands of families to remain together—a 
sound investment in the moral and_ physical 
well-being of our growing generation. 

The report, Jllegitimacy and Its Impact on 
the ADC Program, prepared by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance at the request of a congres- 
sional committee and issued in April 1960, iden- 
tifies the problem of illegitimacy as one that long 
preceded the establishment of public assistance 
programs, with causes deeper than the avail- 
ability of financial aid. The report also cautions 
that it is no solution to the problem of the child 
or the community to deny assistance while leav- 
ing the child in endangering conditions and sug- 
gests that any lasting solution must deal with 
the causative factors and must move forward on 
many fronts. 

In the meantime, as the report points out, aid to 
dependent children has an obligation to carry 
out the purpose expressed in law of providing fi- 
nancial aid and other services to strengthen 
family life. Financial aid for children who 
would otherwise go hungry is not an insignifi- 
cant matter. Health and growth may be depend- 
ent upon it, and the future lives of children may 
be warped by its lack. Children also need a 
proper environment in which to grow up. When 
the child’s own home can be preserved, help 
should be available to the mother in improving 
her ability to provide a proper home, in estab- 
lishing the role of the father where possible, and 
in aiding the family to assume a normal role in 
the community. 


Inadequate Provision of Other Social 


Services by Qualified Staff 


The 1956 “services amendment” stimulated in- 
creased planning for the provision of other wel- 
fare services to help needy persons increase 
their capacity for self-care or self-support and to 
maintain and strengthen family life. However, 
beeause of staff limitations and heavy workloads, 
the States’ services plans, in general, realistically 
defined their responsibility by limiting the prob- 
lems for which services would be provided, 
limiting services to those required in the deter- 
mination of eligibility for money payments, or 
limiting services to those that could be provided 
only during regular contacts for eligibility de- 
termination. 
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The States are increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of making staff time available for sup- 
portive services in addition to financial aid 
needed by many of the aged, the disabled and 
one-parent families. But high caseloads and lack 
of staff skills also limit the availability and 
quality of services that can be provided by most 
agencies, since this kind of help usually needs 
the knowledge and skill that comes from profes- 
sional social work training. The fact that only 
about 2 percent of public assistance caseworkers 
have full social work training and only 15 per- 
cent have partial training reflects not only the 
nationwide shortage of social workers but also 
the lack of their attraction to public assistance 
jobs because of relatively low salaries (compared 
with those in other governmental and voluntary 
agencies), heavy workloads, and a complex of 
professional and clerical content in the job. 

Although the “training amendment” in 1956 
authorized additional Federal funds to help 
States to increase the number of persons qualified 
for work in the public assistance programs, no 
funds have yet been appropriated. In the mean- 
time, alternative methods of increasing the com- 
petence of staff and making more effective use 
of the limited number of skilled staff are being 
explored. Some States have stepped up in-service 
training and, increasingly, agencies are granting 
educational leave under the 50-50 provision for 
Federal participation in administrative costs; 39 
State agencies granted such leave to 402 staff 
members in 1959. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Amendments to the Social Security Act in 
1958 included a provision for the establishment 
of an advisory council to review the status of the 
public assistance programs in relation to old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, the fiscal ca- 
pacities of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and any other factors bearing on the 
amount and proportion of the Federal and State 
shares in the public assistance program. Their 
report, Public Assistance—A Report of the Ad- 
visory Council on Public Assistance, submitted 
to Congress on December 31, 1959, including re- 
commendations that reflect the consensus of a 
13-member group with wide diversity of back- 
grounds and interests, points up significant areas 
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for further consideration. For, while most of the 
recommendations deal with Federal-State meth- 
ods of sharing the financial burden of assisting 
persons in need, they do so with a focus on find- 
ing ways of meeting unmet needs, improving as- 
sistance standards, and strengthening family life. 
They recommend, for example, that— 


Coverage be extended to all needy persons regardless of 
the cause of their need by: 


a. using Federal grants-in-aid to encourage States to in- 
clude additional needy persons, such as the unemployed, 
the under-employed, and the less seriously disabled (and 
to reevaluate exclusions now in the law specifically di- 
rected to needy persons in certain institutions and foster 
homes)—giving the States freedom of choice in deter- 
mining whether to administer public assistance as a 
single program or as separate categorical programs, and 
suggesting several options: a single category for all 
financially needy persons, adding a new category of 
general assistance to existing categories, retaining one 
or more existing categories and consolidating remaining 
needy groups in a single category, or expanding existing 
federally aided categories to include additional needy 
persons; 

b. expanding the aid to dependent children program to 
include any financially needy children living with any 
relative in their own home; 

c. limiting the use of Federal grants-in-aid to State pro- 
grams imposing no residence requirements for eligibility. 
Standards of assistance be raised by: 

a. creating greater public understanding as to what con- 
stitutes a level of living sufficient to maintain health 
and well-being, with Federal leadership in (1) the devel- 
opment of up-to-date budget guides for typical families, 
(2) requiring States to report on the relationship of 
their own budgets and actual payments in relation to 
these budgets, and (3) publishing the data received from 
the individual State reports; 

b. extending the scope and improving the quality of 
medical care for which assistance payments are made 
without reducing money payments to recipients (through 
cooperative efforts of Federal and State governments 
and voiuntary agencies, with greater Federal leadership 
and the help of a broadly constituted Medical Care Ad- 
visory Committee) ; 

ce. raising Federal maximums high enough so as not to 
hamper State efforts to provide assistance at levels ade- 
quate for health and well-being and to meet rising costs 
of basic living requirements and medical care; 

d. raising Federal maximums for ADC to an equitable 
relationship with the other programs, with any differ- 
ences reasonably related to differences among the groups 
in the cost and content of their living requirements; and 
e. encouraging the States to apply the same assistance 
standards to all categories of needy persons and to en- 
sure that similar treatment is accorded to persons in 
similar circumstances. 


Individual and family life be strengthened by: 


a. appropriating funds authorized by Congress in 1956 
for research and demonstration projects relating to 
strengthening family life and the reduction and preven- 
tion of dependency ; 
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b. establishing a national institute (comparable to the 
National Institutes of Health) to conduct studies and 
demonstration projects leading to strengthening of family 
life ; 


ec. urging the Federal Government to encourage States 
to utilize appropriate available services of voluntary 
agencies, as well as involving them in studying problems 
of family disintegration and breakdown and in develop- 
ing coordinated programs for strengthening of family 
life; and 

d. assisting the States to increase the number of staff 
qualified to provide services needed by public welfare 
recipients to help prevent dependency and promote social 
rehabilitation by: (1) providing 100 percent Federal 
funds both to States for training public welfare person- 
nel, and to accredited graduate schools of social work 
for training in strengthening family life and caring for 
the needs of the aging; and (2) encouraging States to 
establish and maintain salaries of public welfare per- 
sonnel at levels required to obtain and retain competent 
personnel. 


Other recommendations concerning fiscal and 


administrative operations included the confirma- 
tion of the “open-end” method of appropriating 
funds and the statement that the proportionate 
Federal share of total public assistance expendi- 
tures, including general assistance, for the Na- 
tion as a whole, should not be less than is cur- 
rently provided under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958. Measures were also rec- 
ommended to extend coverage and increase so- 
cial insurance benefits with a particular view 
toward reducing the need for public assistance. 
The Federal Government was also urged to en- 
courage the States to establish appropriate ad- 
visory committees and in other ways to stimulate 
public interest and increase public knowledge of 
the role of public welfare programs, since “the 
more a community becomes a part of a public 
welfare program, the better it will be.” 





Title V of the Social Security Act: What It 


Has Meant to Children 


SOMETIMES IT IS GOOD to pause and look 
back at 25 years of activity in behalf of children. 
Professional workers engrossed in programs of 
services to children often find their hopes out- 
stripping their accomplishments—and for this 
reason experience periods of great frustration 
and deep discouragement. In looking back over 
25 years, programs can be seen more clearly, both 
in terms of perspective and achievement. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Social Se- 
curity Act gives us an opportunity to move back 
in time to the mid-thirties to see how and why 
the children’s programs under Title V of the Act 
came into existence and the way they have moved 
in the intervening years. 

Long before the depression which placed 8 
million American children under 16 years of age 
on the relief rolls the severe toll that poverty 
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and economic exploitation took of the lives and 
welfare of children were only too well known. 
The earliest studies of the Children’s Bureau, 
dealing with infant mortality, showed that low 
earnings and high infant death rates went hand 
in hand. Later studies of juvenile delinquency 
revealed its association with poverty, bad hous- 
ing, and demoralizing neighborhood conditions. 
Various studies of the Bureau during the 
1920's dealing with wages and standards of 
living showed that many families lived on a bare 
subsistence level with no means of saving for the 
proverbial rainy day. Others lived on such a 
small margin of safety that the first wind of ad- 
versity swept away their small savings and 
brought them to the verge of destitution. 
Unfortunately, too, it was the children who 
paid the price of this lack of security. And since 
the effects of economic distress bore heaviest 
on the children, they reached far into the future. 
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BACKGROUND FOR CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES 


During the several decades before 1935, many 
voluntary agencies and a growing number of 


- 


public agencies in many urban areas and a few 
States developed services for the care and protec- 
tion of children who were neglected, abused, or 
abandoned by their families or whose families 
were unable to provide for them for a variety of 
reasons—illness, death, desertion. 

Institutional care was giving way to foster 
family care in cities. Adoption programs, pro- 
grams for the care of unmarried mothers, day- 
care centers—all these had begun in cities. But 
little of this kind of help existed in rural areas. 

During the depression years, even the few 
existing child welfare services were sharply cur- 
tailed. This brought suffering to and endangered 
children. 

By 1934, then, the urge was strong for Federal 
grants to help all States extend financial aid and 
welfare services to children, particularly to the 
rural areas where little had previously been pro- 
vided. Thus, under the Social Security Act of 
1935, the first Federal grant-in-aid program was 
set up to assist the States in the development 
and improvement of local public child welfare 


services. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES: 
A CASUALTY OF THE DEPRESSION 


first effort to assist the States with 


grants for maternal 


Congress’ 
and child health purposes 

the Maternity and Infancy Act of 1921—had 
been limited in time to the years between 1921 
and 1929, and in coverage to health care in the 
maternity and infancy periods. The beginning 
of the great depression in 1929 had coincided 
with the withdrawal of these grants. 

The work of the Society for the 
of Infant Mortality, predecessor of 
Child Health 


mate the 


Prevention 
the American 
Association, had done much to 
urgency of child 
health programs. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and 1930 had 
brought together a wealth of material for the 
use of professional health 
That 


Academy of Pediatrics, 


country aware of the 
Protection in 


] f° 3. ’ 
and welfare workers. 
year, too, Saw the establishment of the 


with its basic objective 
ef “correlating all aspects of work for the wel- 
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fare of children which properly come within the 
scope of pediatrics.” 

In those years, also, modern concepts and new 
knowledge of child growth and development 
were beginning to emerge from psychiatric and 
child-guidance clinics and from the child-re- 
search centers in various universities. 

But despite these hopeful developments, as the 
depression deepened in the early thirties, State 
and local health agencies found their funds for 
personnel and reduced. In 
many States, child health programs built up un- 
der the Maternity and Infancy Act in the twen- 


ties were curtailed or abandoned. 


services severely 


By the fall of 1934, ample evidence pointed to 
the need for renewal of grants to States for ma- 
ternal and child health programs and for the 
establishment of Federal aid for the care of 
erippled children. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


After Congress convened in January 1935, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked it to lay 
the foundation for the development of safe- 
guards that would prevent or at least reduce the 
effects of the major hazards threatening family 
life and individual welfare. 

The recommendations presented by the Presi- 
dent to Congress were 1n the form of a report 
representing months of study by the Committee 
on Economic Security—a committee appointed 
by the President and including the Secretary of 
bor, Chairman; the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and the Federal Kmergency Relief Adminis- 
trator. This Committee had the assistance of a 
technical staff, a technical committee, an advisory 
of which Grace Abbott, the second chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, was a member, and 


several advisory committees, including an 


advi- 
apy a 

on child welfare. 

The Committee 


eas, 
| 


assume responsibility for assembling the facts on 


sory committee 


ei 
| 


asked the Children’s Bureau to 


child health and child welfare that 
lered 


CONS1TGeVre¢ 


should be 
in setting up a security -~program. 
These findings in turn were approved by the 
Committee and were eventually incorporated into 
the Social Security Act itself. 

Title V as drafted included Federal aid for 


three types of work with echildren—maternal and 
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child health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare services—to be adminis- 
tered through the Children’s Bureau. The meas- 
ure was signed by the President on August 
14, 1955. 


PROGRAMS GET UNDERWAY (1935-40) 


In getting underway—and in carrying out the 
three children’s programs for which it was given 
responsibility under the Social Security Act—the 
Bureau in characteristic fashion turned to advi- 
sory groups for advice and guidance. In addi- 
tion, special committees on technical 
problems of the programs were appointed, for 


various 


example, a special committee on maternal wel- 
fare and an advisory committee in training and 
personnel for child welfare. 

The soundness of the planning and the dis- 
pateh with which the programs got underway 
were evidence of the value of the advice given 
to the Bureau by these groups. They helped the 
Bureau chart the course of these children’s pro- 
‘yrams in the coming decades. The highlights of 


this story are told here. 


Health Services 


‘ 


The Social Security Act of 1935 established 

new landmark in the development of health 
services for the mothers and children of the 
United States. 

Maternal and child health. -Title Ve part |B 
of $3 


WOrk. 


authorized a total annual appropriation 
child health 


Funds were to be used to extend and improve 


million for maternal and 
ervices for promoting the health of mothers and 


children, especially in rural areas and areas 
iffering from severe economic distress. 
The funds granted to the States for maternal 


id child health services were used, under the 
administration of the State health departments, 
for physicians, dentists, public health 
nurses, medical social workers, and nutritionists, 
to help mothers and children living, for the most 
part, in rural areas. These mothers and children 
were reached through prenatal and child health 
clinics held in centers accessible to them and 
through school health services. Many others were 
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reached through home visits by public health 
nurses. 

Some few mothers and children were given 
medical and hospital care, but the program as 
set up by States in the first years was primarily 
one to develop preventive health measures and 
training professional personnel rather than actual 
medical or hospital care. 

In the years 1936-40, many changes in program 
occurred. The scope of service widened to include 
demonstrations and special projects showing how 
new knowledge could be put to work. Improve- 
ment of maternity care and care of newborn in- 
fants was progressive, and special programs for 
the care of premature babies developed training 
centers. All the States used some of their funds 
for the training of professional personnel to pro- 
vide these services. 

From the start the maternal and child health 
programs under the Social Security Act gave the 
Bureau an opportunity to work with States in 
planning special projects and programs aimed at 
the conditions and circumstances affecting infant 
and maternal mortality. 

This was possible because the act called for 
demonstrations to be part of the program in each 
State, and part of th: 
was granted 


funds given to each State 

matching requirements. 
With these funds the State frequently undertook 
new work, developed experimental programs 
possible with their State and 


without 


that were not 
local funds. 
Y.? a oS 
( re] P CCL ¢ 
crippled echt 


dren’s services—The program for 
ldven was the first program of medi- 
eal care base:' on the principle of continuing 
Title V, 
part 2, provided Federal grants for extending 
and improving services to crippled children. The 


‘tal appropriation authorized was $2,850,000. 


Federal grants in aid to the States. 


7 


The first step in the operation of the crippled 


children’s program as set forth by Congress was 


to find the children. The injunction was unusual. 
The Federal Government was saying in effect. do 
not wait for these children who need care to be 
brought to you: find them—wherever they may 
them in. All States arranged for 
eld throughout the State, either at 
an itinerant or permanent base; diagnostic serv- 
ices were made available to all children. 

The variety of care that had to be coordinated 


was complex since the care of children with 
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crippling conditions is complex—medical, health, 
nursing, medical-social, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy and psychological services, and 
care in hospitals, clinics, and private offices. 

From the earliest days of the program, there 
was injected the concept of treating the whole 
child rather than a paralyzed arm, a damaged 
heart, or a “case” of deafness or epilepsy. As 
a corollary, there developed the concept of care 
by a team of professional workers, including 
doctor, nurse, social worker, therapist, psychol- 
ogist, nutritionist, and educator. 

These programs were administered in each 
State by an agency designated by the State—in 
about three-fifths of the States by State health 
departments. 

From the beginning, State programs accepted 
handicapped children who needed orthopedic or 
plastic treatment. But as understanding pushed 
back boundaries and as additional funds became 
available, States broadened their interpretation 
of crippling conditions. Gradually the State 
programs were directed toward one objective— 
physical, social, and emotional restoration of the 
crippled or handicapped child. 

In 1989 Congress made additional funds avail- 
able for crippled children’s services, with the un- 
derstanding that part would be used to assist 
States in developing programs for the care of 
children with rheumatic heart disease. Ulti- 
mately special projects were started for the care 
of these children in some 29 States. The pro- 
grams started in 1939 and 1940 were the fore- 
runners of many types of special projects that 
extended and strengthened the crippled chil- 
dren’s program. 


Child welfare services.—Title V, part 3, of the 
act authorized an annual appropriation of $1.5 
million to be made available to the States for 
“establishing, extending, and strengthening, es- 
pecially in predominantly rural areas,” child wel- 
fare services for the protection and care of 
“homeless, dependent, and neglected children and 
children in danger of becoming delinquent.” 

Some States with no pattern of public pro- 
grams for child welfare in 1935 had to start from 
scratch. A few States had the beginnings of a 
program of public services to children. These 
built on what they had, improving the quality or 
coverage of service. 
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The Bureau started by calling together the 
available leadership to consider what the first 
steps should be in getting the program underway. 
The group that was called together first, later 
became an advisory committee on community 
child welfare services. 

Later in 1936 a representative group of faculty 
members from the schools of social work was ap- 
pointed as an Advisory Committee on Training 
and Personnel for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Public Assistance and continued to ad- 
vise the Bureau for many years. Later the last 
committee was expanded to include staff of pub- 
lic welfare agencies. These groups were instru- 
mental in shaping the direction of the public 
child welfare program. 

These leaders stated, strongly and unani- 
mously, that the most important requisite in serv- 
ices to children was competent personnel. They 
urged that the child welfare services funds be 
spent primarily for the employment and training 
of staff. 

So it was that soon after the passage of the 
act, States began using child welfare services 
funds for graduate training in social work of 
child welfare personnel. This marked the first 
use of Federal funds by public welfare agencies 
for the professional education of staff. 

By March 15, 1938, 45 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia were cooperating 
with the Bureau in this area. 

Who were the children and the families for 
whom these State programs were designed ? 

Some of the children were in difficulty in their 
own homes or in their own neighborhoods; some 
were handicapped children; some were children 
in jails or known to the juvenile courts; some 
were children in institutions for the care of de- 
linquent or dependent children. 

Some were boys and girls for whom a foster 
home had to be found because of neglect, sick- 
ness of the parents, delinquency, or dependency. 
Some were unmarried mothers; some were cou- 
ples who had no children and wanted to adopt 
a child. 


Many States and communities turned to the 
Bureau for special help and advice on the ade- 
quacy of care provided juvenile delinquents. 

The 1937 report of the Bureau described typi- 
cal requests from States or localities for consult- 
ative service received during the year in the area 
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of juvenile delinquency. These requests were con- 
cerned with the adequacy of care provided for 
juvenile delinquents, planning community pro- 
grams for the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency, and juvenile court legislation and ad- 
ministration. 


GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


War disrupted the lives of families and of chil- 
dren—and, as was inevitable, the programs of 
services for them under Title V. The Bureau did 
what it could to cushion the effects of the emer- 
gency on children by adapting its programs. 


Health Services 


Fortunately, grants to States for maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s services had 
been increased somewhat in 1939. 

Maternal and child health—Because of the 
withdrawal of doctors and nurses from communi- 
ties into the Armed Forces, the main problem 
faced by the States was to replace personnel as 
they left, when possible, and through reorganiza- 
tion of these programs to enable the limited per- 
sonnel remaining to serve larger numbers of 
mothers and children. 

Maternal and child health programs beginning 
in 1942 and 1943 showed decreases. Medical serv- 
ices rose slightly during the early years of the 
war and then by 1945 fell to levels below those 
of 1940. Nursing services rose during the early 
war years and then turned downward. 

The most important development for these 
programs during this period was the emergency 
maternal and infant care program. Early in 
1941 State health departments asked the Bureau 
to approve use of maternal and child health 
funds for the maternity care of wives of service- 
men. The Bureau avreed, and in August 1941 
the program got underway. But requests from 
State health agencies soon outstripped the funds 
available. 

The Children’s Bureau then appealed to the 
Bureau of the Budget in August and September 
1942 for funds for emergency maternity and in- 
fant care, to be administered by the State health 
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agencies under the provisions of the maternal 
and child health program of the Social Security 
Act. This item was included in the first defi- 
ciency bill when Congress convened in 1943. 

Congress unanimously approved the measure. 
In March the bill was signed by the President 
and became a law. The money appropriated was 
to cover the cost of medical, hospital, and nurs- 
ing care for wives and babies of men in the four 
lowest pay grades of the Armed Forces. 

The program was called emergency maternity 
and infant care—EMIC for short—the largest 
public maternity program ever undertaken in the 
United States. 

Under this program, wives of servicemen in 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th grades of all services 
and aviation cadets were provided, without cost 
to them, with medical, nursing, and hospital care 
throughout pregnancy, at childbirth, and for 6 
weeks thereafter. Hospital care was paid for at 
ward rates. 

The babies of these servicemen were also 
eligible for medical, nursing, and hospital care 
if sick any time during their first year of life. 

From the beginning of the program through 
the end (June 1949), 1,222,500 mothers were 
given maternity care and 230,000 infants received 
medical care at a total cost of $126,922,316. 


Crippled children’s services—The effects of 
the war were keenly felt in services for crippled 
children through spiraling costs, the withdrawal 
of surgeons, nurses, and physical therapists for 
service in the Armed Forces; shortages in hos- 
pital facilities and services; difficulty in ar- 
ranging transportation to clinics, hospitals, and 
convalescent homes; and restrictions on the 
manufacture of metal appliances. 

As a result, decreases in crippled children’s 
services occurred each year. Fewer crippled chil- 
dren received care in clinics, hospitals, and con- 
valescent or foster homes, and public health 
nursing and physical therapy services declined. 
Although toward the end of the war these serv- 
ices were once again increasing, they still had not 
reached the high point of 1940-41. 


Child Welfare 


Many social problems affecting the lives of 
children were created or intensified by the dis- 
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locations of family and community life growing 
out of wartime conditions. 

The absence of millions of fathers in military 
service and the increased employment of mothers 
outside the home were the greatest causes of fam- 
ily dislocation. Children in migrating families 
were exposed to abnormal family and community 
life in war-congested areas. Adolescents were 
restless and under tension, and many left home 
to seck employment. Juvenile delinquency was 
on the increase everywhere. 

State public welfare departments used child 
welfare services funds to provide special staff to 
deal with wartime child welfare problems. For 
example, a number of States developed special 
projects for the study and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, using special consultants on the 
State staff. workers assigned to State training 
schools, and to local areas to work on the control 
of juvenile delinquency. More than half the 
States added workers to the staff of State and 
local public welfare departments to meet de- 
mands for consultation services in the develop- 
ment of community day care programs. 

The problem of securing personnel was serious 
throughout the defense and war years. To meet 
the problem of staff shortages and turnover, 
State public welfare agencies increased their 
staff development programs both through in- 
service training and through educational leave 
for professional training. 

The widespread need to extend and adapt child 
welfare programs to meet the wartime problems 
of children and youth brought increased re- 
quests to the Bureau for consultation from State 
public welfare departments, law-enforcement 
agencies, national and local private agencies, de- 
fense council committees on children, and citi- 
zens’ groups. 


THE DECADE 1946-55 


For the Bureau the first years of the period 
1946-55 were spent in shifting from intensive 
wartime activities to a program of on-going per- 
manent activities. 

Throughout this decade all aspects of the 
Bureau’s program were colored by the great rise 
in the child population following the high birth 
rate during World War IT and by the growing 
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tensions among people, reflected so obviously in 
the lives of children—tensions arising from the 
Korean War and from the unknowns and uncer- 
tainties of the new atomic age. 

During this decade, States and localities ex- 
tended and broadened their activities in the three 
grant-in-aid programs. As the total amount for 
Federal grants increased from 1946 to 1955, the 
proportion of funds expended by States and 
localities increased in all three grant programs. 


Health Services 


Great progress was made during these years 
in the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs, although the shortage of 
physicians to undertake the administration of 
these programs—physicians with both clinical 
and public health training—plagued both pro- 
grams. There was a shortage, too, of many other 
professional workers essential to the programs. 

Maternal and child health—While the ma- 
ternal and child health program remained pri- 
marily one of preventive health services, during 
this decade many State health agencies added 
medical and hospital care of certain mothers and 
children. 

The principal developments during the decade 
were the increase in the demonstration programs 
and other activities in behalf of prematurely 
born infants, the increase In programs for the 


CHART 1.—NMaternal and child health services under the 
Social Security Act, 1947-58 
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postgraduate training of personnel, and much 
emphasis on the emotional growth of infants and 
children and the parent-child relationship. 

During this decade child health conferences 
were broadening their scope to include the mental 
health aspects of child growth and development. 
They were being directed more and more toward 
helping parents with early social and emotional 
difficulties in their children in order to prevent 
more serious problems later. 

Special projects for the care of premature 
babies were doing a pioneering job in showing 
how the lives of these undersized and under- 
developed infants, who weigh less than 5% 
pounds (2,500 grams) at birth, could be saved 
and safeguarded. Many States were concentrat- 
ing on providing actual care for premature in- 
fants in hospitals with special equipment and 
with specially trained doctors and nurses. 

States were giving greater attention to pre- 
natal care, particularly for mothers with com- 
plications of pregnancy, in an effort to reduce 
the incidence of prematurity. States were also 
doing much to further the development of health 
services for children of school age by increasing 
their efforts to coordinate services of health and 
education through joint planning at the State 
level. 

Great progress was made during the decade in 
providing training for physicians in maternal 
and child health work by certain schools of pub- 
lic health (Harvard, California, Johns Hopkins, 
Pittsburgh, North Carolina, Minnesota) and for 
nurses in maternal and child care by a number of 
schools of nursing. Special opportunities were 
made available for training in highly specialized 
clinical and health fields, such as audiology, the 
treatment of rheumatic fever and congenital 
heart disease, epilepsy, cerebral palsy. 


Crippled children’s services—During the years 
1946-55, State crippled children’s agencies 
steadily broadened their program to include chil- 
dren with handicaps other than orthopedic. 

Conditions, in addition to orthopedic, receiving 
special attention in State programs during the 
decade included cerebral palsy, eye disorders 
amenable to surgery, cleft palate, burns, hearing 
impairment, rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease, congenital heart disease, epilepsy, and 
orthodontic defects. 
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The principle that the best type of treatment 
for a handicapped child requires a team of pro- 
fessional workers became more and more the rule. 
Physician, nurse, psychologist, medical social 
worker, physical therapist, teacher, and others as 
required pooled their knowledge and efforts to 
provide treatment that would restore the child to 
the fullest health and activity of which he was 
capable. 

Increasingly, ways were being sought and 
found to allow handicapped children to mingle 
with and go to school with other children; to 
learn from their earliest childhood to accept 
their handicap and to play, learn, and grow up 
with their childhood peers; not to expect special 
attention beyond what their individual handicap 
called for; and not to be set apart as a special 
group. 

The great research findings of the decade were 
being applied in the crippled children’s programs 
and made available to children in rural areas 
through the development of preventive and treat- 
ment services for children’s hearing impairment, 
special programs for children with epilepsy, and 
regional and State centers for the surgical treat- 
ment of children with congenital heart disease 
and for postgraduate training in these spe- 
cialties. 

Among the newest of the special projects 
granted funds under the crippled children’s pro- 
gram in 1954-55 were those in California and 
Michigan for the development and use of artifi- 
cial hands and arms, available hitherto only to 
adults. 


Child Welfare 


This decade (1946-55) was a period of steady 
building for child welfare programs in the 
States. States were examining their legislation 
concerning children and organizing and strength- 
ening services—adoption, licensing, services to 
children in their own homes, and foster care. 

The number of adoptions and the pressures for 
children to adopt grew. Public and voluntary 
agencies began to reexamine their practices in 
this area. 

Public and voluntary agenices were also work- 
ing together on community planning for child 
welfare. Of course, community planning for 
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child welfare was not a new trend in this decade. 
Rather it represented a stepped-up momentum in 
a trend that got underway during the first decade 
of the child welfare programs under the Social 
Security Act. The act itself had recognized the 
importance of such planning—and this had been 
reiterated over the years by the various advisory 
groups of the Bureau--and in 1950 Congress 
reaffirmed the importance of community plan- 
ning for child welfare by the following proviso: 
“...1n developing such services for children the 
facilities and experience of voluntary agencies 
shall be utilized in accordance with child care 
programs and arrangements in the States and 
local communities as may be authorized by the 
State.” 

Federal child welfare services funds continued 
to be used for training personnel during this 
decade. The goal for the States continued to be 
a staff with 2 years of such professional educa- 
tion—a goal that could not be attained in the 
immediate future. 

Foster care of children, both in foster family 
homes and institutions, was one of the heaviest 
responsibilities of State and local public welfare 
agencies both in terms of numbers of children 
and expenditure of public funds. The majority 
of these children were cared for in foster family 
homes. The number of children receiving foster 
family care under public agency auspices in- 
creased from 49,000 in 1933 to 123,000 in 1955, or 
151 percent. 


Since 1946, and particularly since 1950, States 
have used a small part of their Federal child 
welfare services funds to pay for the support of 
children in foster care to meet special needs. 
A few expenses involved in returning runaway 
children to their homes were met with these 
funds beginning in 1950 when this use was spe- 
cifically spelled out in an amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Beginning in 1952, a committee of staff from 
the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public 
Assistance was set up to help States in providing 
more adequate services to children in families 
receiving payments under the program of aid to 
dependent children. 

An important trend in group care was the de- 
velopment of small group homes in the commu- 
nity for adolescents who could not take root in 
foster family homes and children who needed 
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temporary shelter. Specialized group facilities 
were also being developed for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 


TO THE MIDPOINT OF THE THIRD DECADE 


The first 5 years of the third decade brought 
the problems of certain groups of children to the 
fore in all the Bureau’s grant-in-aid programs. 
Among these were the adolescent, the children of 
migratory workers, mentally retarded children, 
and children placed independently for adoption. 

The Nation as a whole was concerned about 
juvenile delinquency because of its tragic con- 
sequences for the young person and his family, 
its contagion among young people, and its social 
and economic cost to the community. 

The Children’s Bureau was giving particular 
attention to the problems of delinquent children 
through its new Division of Juvenile Delin- 
quency Service. In August 1954, Congress had 
given a supplemental appropriation of $75,000 
to the Bureau to enable it to expand its services 
in juvenile delinquency. In October, the Secre- 
tary of the Department took the first step in this 
direction by authorizing the creation of a Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Delinquency Service in the 
Children’s Bureau. 

This new division was set up to provide tech- 
nical assistance to public and voluntary agencies 
and to develop standards, guides, and methods 
relating to various types of service and care for 
delinquent children. 


Maternal and child health—Special emphasis 
continued to be given to the development of pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded child. Since 
1955, the number of States with programs for 
mentally retarded children has grown from four 
to 44. Thirty States in the fiscal year 1959 were 
using these special project funds to help finance 
mental retardation programs, and 14 States were 
using either their own or regular maternal and 
child health grants to finance such projects. 

Progress was made in 1958-59 in extending 
geographically and in strengthening and improv- 
ing services for mentally retarded children by 
the recruitment and training of professional staff 
and by better integration of these services into 
overall maternal and child health programs and 
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with other community facilities. Clinic teams 
were enlarged in order to reduce the backlog of 
cases awaiting diagnostic evaluation. Several 
States planned for the early detection and treat- 
ment of specific causes of mental retardation, 
such as phenylketonuria, in which prevention is 
possible. 

Developments in the field of mental retarda- 
tion throughout this period were once again 
proving the validity of the “team” approach in 
children’s services. 

Accidents are the chief cause of death in chil- 
dren aged 1-18. Since the temporary and per- 
manent disability from accidents affects a much 
larger number of children than of adults, ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled children’s 
programs were devoting greater attention to 
educational efforts directed toward prevention of 
accidents, to studies of childhood accidents, and 
to poison control. In 1957, more than 15,000 chil- 
dren received physicians’ services in the crippled 
children’s program because of accident, nearly 
one-third of them because of burns. In at least 
two regions, conferences on accident preven- 
tion—sponsored by the Public Health Service in 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau—were 
held. 

Adaptation of maternal and child health serv- 
ices to the health needs of migrants was the focus 
of a special migrant project in Florida during 
1958. Family clinics were held during evening 
hours after the work was finished. Mothers and 
fathers were seen by a physician; at the same 
time a pediatrician examined the children. 

Provisions for Indian children represented an 
area of expanded activity for a number of State 
maternal and child health programs. These were 
developed cooperatively with the Indian health 
services. 

One unfortunate aspect of increasing numbers 
of hospital deliveries, of overcrowded and inade- 
quately staffed nurseries, and of increased use of 
antibiotics has been the emergence of antibiotic- 
resistant staphylococcal infections. 

The concern of maternal and child health pro- 
grams in this connection has been primarily with 
the control of staph infections in newborn nur- 
series. State health departments were approach- 
ing the problem in a variety of ways, through 
hospital consultation and consultation with the 
professional disciplines concerned. 
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For many years, the infant mortality rate for 
the United States decreased steadily. But in 
1957, for the first time in 20 years, an annual in- 
crease occurred in the infant mortality rate of 
more than 1 percent. In 1958, a further rise oc- 
curred. This break in progress in conserving in- 
fant life was of great concern to those adminis- 
tering maternal and child health programs. 
Neonatal mortality also advanced about 3 per- 
cent annually, both in 1957 and 1958, compared 
with 1956. 

State health departments reported that the 
percentage of infants under age 1 in our popula- 
tion who were served by well-child conferences 
had doubled since 1945, rising from 7 percent to 
14 percent. Because of the large numbers of 
families seeking such services for their babies, 
often some sacrifices in quality of care had oc- 
curred. A number of health departments were 
greatly disturbed that, because of clinic over- 
crowding, physicians could spend so little time 
with mother and baby. 

These service problems were generally more 
acute in central cities, especially where the com- 
position of the population had changed and 
where middle- and upper-income groups had 
moved to suburban counties, leaving a large pro- 
portion of lower income population levels in the 
city. 

While 71 percent of the infants served in well- 
child conferences received these services in metro- 
politan counties, only an insignificant share of 
Federal grant-in-aid funds were distributed to 
cities. The problems of financing health services 
and medical care were becoming increasingly 
difficult, with a greater proportion of the popula- 
tion dependent on public resources for these 
services. 

The early discharge of mothers and infants 
from large municipal hospitals also pointed to 
the need for more comprehensive supplementary 
community services and for services to selected 
mothers and their infants in their own homes, 
such as public health nursing follow-up and 
homemaker service. 

On the basis of figures furnished by the States, 
the Children’s Bureau in the fall of 1959 esti- 
mated that about 1 child in 3 in the population 
under age 21 had been immunized against polio 
through maternal and child health programs. 
In 1956-58, a total of 22,000,587 children under 
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OxnART 2.—Services for crippled children under the Soctal 
Security Act, 1987-58 
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age 21 received the basic series of polio immu- 
nization through these programs. 


Crippled children’s services—A new peak was 
reached in 1957 in the number of handicapped 
children served under federally aided programs. 
Of the 313,000 children cared for during the 
year, 246,000 were seen in clinics; about 66,000 
received physicians’ services through home or 
office visits. About 52,000 children were hos- 
pitalized. Convalescent home care was given to 
the smallest group, around 3,700. 

By 1958, some 325,000 children were receiving 
medical service under the crippled children’s pro- 
gram—4.8 per 1,000 of the population, or 
twice the rate in 1937. 

Orthopedic handicaps now constitute only 
about 50 percent of the diagnostic conditions. 

During this period (1956-60) one of the major 
interests of the Bureau was to help children with 
congenital heart disease to benefit from heart 
surgery. 

Some 50,000 infants are born each year with 
some form of congenital heart disease. The vast 
majority of these can be given normal life ex- 
pectancy through the new kinds of surgery. 

The number of children with congenital heart 
malformations served under the program went 
up from 2,200 in 1950 to 12,000 in 1958. It was 
because of this rapid expansion that Congress 
granted the Bureau’s request for $1.5 million in 
supplemental funds to be used during 1958 and 
1959 to finance the program. 
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In the summer of 1958, the Children’s Bureau 
and the Prosthetics Research Board jointly spon- 
sored a conference at the Michigan Child Am- 
putee Center where directors of 12 major child 
amputee clinics in the country agreed to par- 
ticipate in a nationwide program for testing 
prostheses used for child amputees. 

This testing project is being evaluated by the 
New York University College of Engineering, 
which has received a Bureau grant for its sup- 
port. The project is moving ahead in an effort 
to get the best possible answers to such questions 
as the best age to fit a baby with an artificial 
hand, how to use a suction socket leg for children 
under age 12, and how best to use a preflexed 
arm for child amputees. 

Another significant development during 1958- 
59 is the trend toward the establishment of diag- 
nostic and treatment centers for children—especi- 
ally for children with multiple handicaps—in out- 
patient departments of teaching hospitals. These 
centers are based in the pediatric department but 
available to the centers are all medical special- 
ties—medical social work; nursing; psychology ; 
physical, occupational, and speech therapy; and 
a variety of other disciplines, including special 
education. 

Several States were beginning to develop serv- 
ices for children with nephrosis, cystic fibrosis, 
and other metabolic and degenerative diseases in 
which the prognosis can be materially improved 
through early recognition, continuous and proper 
medical treatment, and follow-up. 


Child welfare services—By 1960 many States 
had made real progress toward a well-rounded 
child welfare program. But no State has as yet 
completely achieved the goal of services in the 
rariety and quality required to meet the needs of 
all children. 

The services in many States still had too nar- 
row a legal base, and the structure and organiza- 
tion of them in many States left much to be 
desired. 

On June 30, 1959, more than 7,000 full-time 
public child welfare employees in professional 
positions were providing services to 364,300 chil- 
dren. Forty percent of these were in their own 
homes or in the homes of relatives, 43 percent 
were in foster family homes, 17 percent were in 
institutions or elsewhere. 
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The use of educational leave had grown to the 
point that practically every State was using Fed- 
eral funds for this purpose. About 10 percent of 
the $13 million allocated to States for child wel- 
fare in 1960 was used for educational leave. 

The most significant amendments to Title V, 
part 38, were made in 1958. They lifted the re- 
striction on the use of Federal funds to rural 
areas, so that funds can now be used by the 
States where needed. At the same time the 
authorization was raised to $17 million, and 
Guam was brought into the program. 

The 1958 amendments also brought a change in 
the way funds were to be allotted to the States. 
They also provided for the first time that Fed- 
eral child welfare services funds, beginning July 
1, 1960, were to be matched by the States. This 
matching was to be done on a variable basis re- 
lated to per capita income so that poorer States 
receive a larger proportion of Federal funds in 
relation to their expenditure for child welfare. 

The 1958 amendments also provided for an 
Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services to 
study the services provided under Title V, part Ds 


and to make a report to Congress and to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
or before January 1, 1960. 

The Council appointed by the Secretary con- 
sisted of 12 persons, including representatives of 
public, wi 


voluntary, civic, religious, and profes- 


sional welfare organizations and of the publie. 


During the course of its deliberations, the 
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Children receiving child welfare casework 
services from public welfare agencies and from voluntary 
agencies, 1958 


CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES PROVIDE CASEWORK FOR CHILDREN 
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Bureau gathered information from all the State 
public welfare agencies and from national volun- 
tary child welfare agencies. 

Some of its recommendations to be imple- 
mented require changes in laws, some deal with 
the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
one urges Congress to expand the personnel and 
financial resources of the Children’s Bureau so 
that it can more adequately discharge its func- 
tions. 

The focus of child welfare services over the 
years has shifted from care of children away 
from their own homes to working with parents 
to prevent the breaking up of homes. 

This change reflects one of the most significant 
trends in the child welfare field—the emphasis 
on the preservation and strengthening of the 
family—and it is a trend sweeping on into the 
future. 

Child welfare agencies are reaching out with 
services to special groups of children—the men- 
tally retarded, the emotionally disturbed, the 
neglected and abused, the delinquent, the chil- 
dren of migrant workers. 

Many more children than previously are able 
to remain in their own homes with their own 
parents. Others are finding permanent homes 
through adoption. 

Only 47 percent of the rural counties have pub- 
lic child welfare workers. The net effect is a 
major discrimination against rural children in 
terms of these services. 

In 1957 and 1958, the Bureau concentrated on 
findin 
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clal workers 


g ways to bring doctors, lawyers, and so- 
together in planning more adequate 
services for unmarried mothers and in identify- 
ing the respective roles of these professions in 
adoption plac ments. 

Child welfare agencies are seeing more chil- 


dren with complex problems. On the other hand, 


few hildren are coming to the attention of 
thes encies because of problems stemming pri- 
maruy rom quate incol 


More and more cases of neglect and abuse are 
being referred to child welfare avencles, Chil- 
dren appear more seriously disturbed than ever 


before. 


Tue ENTIRE story of the programs under Title 
V of the Social Security Act would take many 


volumes to recount. Here we have presented 
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some of the highlights of the many developments 
in these programs. 

The three programs have some things in com- 
mon. In all of them, the most consistent trend 
has been toward broadening the services to meet 
the needs of special groups of children. 

All three programs consistently have carried 
the torch for higher standards of care and serv- 
ices of better quality. 

The three programs have reached out to hard- 
to-serve groups—children in isolated areas, chil- 
dren with special problems, children requiring 
specialized services. 


More and more the programs have stressed the 
preventive aspects of their services. 

All have consistently struggled to improve the 
quality and skills of the workers as well as their 
numbers. Often only the high purposes and 
strong will of those administering and carrying 
on the services have made it possible to keep serv- 
ices from eroding in quality. 

The programs have been responsive to new 
knowledge, new treatment, and new facilities. 
They have kept their services in tune with the 
changing pace and circumstances in the lives of 
families and children in the Nation. 





Twenty-five Years of Unemployment Insurance 


in the United States 


INTEREST IN UNEMPLOYMENT insurance 
legislation in the United States first appeared 
long before the enactment of the Social Security 
Act, but it took the most severe depression in the 
Nation’s history and the encouragement of State 
action through the Social Security Act before un- 
employment insurance became a reality through- 
out the land. 

In 1931, when unemployment reached 8 million 
or 16 percent of the labor force, 52 bills for com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance were introduced 
in 17 State legislatures, but only in Wisconsin 
was an unemployment insurance law enacted (in 
1932) before congressional consideration of the 
Social Security Act. Within 2 years after the 
adoption of the Social Security Act in 1935, all 
50 States and the District of Columbia had ap- 
proved unemployment insurance laws. By 1939, 
all State unemployment insurance laws were 
fully operative and were paying benefits to 
eligible unemployed workers. 


*Formerly Assistant Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
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by R. GORDON WAGENET* 


THE FEDERAL-STATE SYSTEM 


The Social Security Act did not establish a 
system of unemployment insurance in the United 
States. It provided an inducement to the States 
to enact unemployment insurance laws. It levied 
a tax on the payrolls of employers uf eight or 
more workers in commerce and industry and pro- 
vided that if a State enacted an approved unem- 
ployment insurance law, subject employers could 
offset, against the Federal tax, contributions 
under the State law up to 90 percent of the 
Federal tax. The tax was 1 percent of payrolls 
in 1936, 2 percent in 1937, and 3 percent in 1938 
and thereafter. 

The Federal tax removed one of the major 
obstacles to State action. No longer did a State 
fear that its unemployment insurance law would 
place its employers at a competitive disadvantage 
with employers operating in a State without such 
a law. 

The Federal-State partnership provided in the 


* Since 1939 only the first $3,000 of annual wages paid 
to an employee by an employer is subject to the tax. 
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Social Security Act limited the role of the 
Federal Government in the unemployment insur- 
ance program to policies designed to protect the 
integrity of the system. The financial security of 
the State funds collected is safeguarded by 
requiring that each State deposit the contribu- 
tions it collects in the unemployment trust fund 
in the U. S. Treasury. A separate account must 
be kept for each State from which the State may 
withdraw funds only to pay unemployment 
benefits.” 

The Federal Government also assures adequate 
funds for administering the 51 separate State sys- 
tems, regardless of the State’s financial resources, 
by paying all State administrative costs. Funds 
for this purpose are appropriated each year by 
Congress, originally out of general tax funds but 
since 1954 out of the proceeds of the earmarked 
Federal unemployment tax. 


In addition, the State laws and administration 
must meet certain requirements if employers are 
to receive tax-offset credit and the States are to 
receive administrative grants. The State must 
have methods of administration that will assure 
full payment of benefits when due. All State 
laws and administration must provide that indi- 
viduals whose claims to benefits are denied be 
given an opportunity for a fair hearing before an 
impartial tribunal. Benefits cannot be denied to 
a claimant if he refuses to accept a job under cer- 
tain conditions designed to protect standards of 
prevailing wages, working conditions and union 
affiliation. 

The Federal act also requires that all benefits 
are to be paid through public employment offices 
or such other agencies as the Federal Govern- 
ment may approve. No other agency has ever 
been approved by the Social Security Board, 
where Federal responsibility for unemployment 
insurance was first lodged, or by the Department 
of Labor, which since 1949 has had responsibility 
for both the employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance. All State laws require that, as a 
condition of eligibility for benefits, all claimants 
must register for work at the public employment 
office and continue to report in accordance with 
the agency’s regulations. By this means, a close 





7A 1946 amendment provided that employee contribu- 
tions to the unemployment trust fund could be with- 
drawn to finance cash sickness benefits. 
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relationship between the employment service and 
unemployment insurance was made certain. 

The establishment of a Federal-State system of 
employment offices had predated the Social Secu- 
rity Act by 2 years. In 1933, Congress had en- 
acted the Wagner-Peyser Act as the first or- 
ganized step in its attack on the unemployment 
problem. The organization of the employment 
service and unemployment insurance at the Fed- 
eral level under the same administrative head 
was made effective in 1939, by Presidential ac- 
tion. Most States adopted a similar organization. 
Since 1941, the Federal Government has also pro- 
vided complete financing of the State employ- 
ment services. 

The States have both policy and operating re- 
sponsibilities for the program. Within certain 
limitations, the States have the responsibility of 
determining what kind of unemployment insur- 
ance law they want, what the coverage and con- 
tribution rates shall be, what amount and dura- 
tion of benefits shall be paid, and what the 
eligibility requirements and disqualification pro- 
visions shall be. They also directly administer 
the State laws—collecting contributions, taking 
claims, determining eligibility, and paying bene- 
fits to unemployed workers. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS 

Although the State unemployment insurance 
laws differ in very many respects, in general they 
follow a similar pattern. Coverage is usually 
limited to employment covered by the Federal 
act, but a number of States have extended cov- 
erage beyond these limits. Unemployment benefits 
are available as a matter of right to unem- 
ployed workers who have demonstrated their at- 
tachment to the labor force by a specified amount 
of earlier work or earnings in covered employ- 
ment. To be eligible for benefits the worker must 
register for work with the employment service, 
file a claim for benefits, be able and available for 
work, have served a waiting period, and not be 
disqualified for benefits. Benefits are generally 
set at about 50 percent of past earnings, subject 
to a maximum amount. In 12 States, additional 
benefits are provided for dependents. Duration 
of benefits is either uniform for all eligible 
claimants or variable, depending on the amount 
of past earnings. 
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Unlike the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program, State unemployment insurance 
benefits have been financed almost entirely by 
employer contributions. Only 10 States ever col- 
lected contributions from employees, and only in 
three States (Alabama, Alaska, and New Jersey) 
are employee contributions still collected... Em- 
ployer contributions were originally set at 2.7 
percent of payrolls (90 percent of the Federal 
tax), but in all States these contributions have 
been varied, depending on experience-rating pro- 
visions in the State laws. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Since the beginning of the program (through 
1959) $27.1 billion has been collected in contribu- 
tions, $23.5 billion paid out in benefits, and $3.0 
billion in interest collected on accumulated funds. 
On June 30, 1960, about $6.7 billion was avail- 


able for future benefit payments. During this 


period, the program has played a varied role in 
the economy, responsive to changing economic 
conditions. 

In 1938, when benefit payments began, more 
than 10 million persons—almost 20 percent of 
the labor force—were unemployed, and many of 
them were completely outside the system because 
they did not have sufficient covered employment 
to be eligible for benefits. In 1940, when benefit 
payments were fully operative in all 51 jurisdic- 
tions, average monthly employment in industries 
covered by the program was 23 million and about 
5 million persons received benefits during the 
course of the year—a level not reached again 
until the many 


workers had had irregular employment before 


recession in 1949. Because 
becoming unemployed and because many were 
unemployed longer than the very limited dura- 
tion of benefits permitted under the State laws, 
about half the beneficiaries exhausted their bene- 
fits. In no succeeding year until 1958 did as 
many as 2.5 million persons exhaust their benefit 
rights. 


5In California, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, part 
or all of the employee tax originally collected for un- 
employment insurance purposes was used to finance the 
temporary disability insurance law. 
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Wartime Experience 


Almost immediately after benefit payments 
were effective in all 51 jurisdictions, the defense 
program got under way and the country began to 
convert its vast economic machine to war pur- 
poses. The war period brought expanding em- 
ployment. Many women, youths, and older per- 
sons entered the labor force. Unemployment 
almost disappeared. Instead of mass unemploy- 
ment, the country was faced with tremendous 
shortages of skilled labor as men left civilian 
work for the Armed Forces. Major emphasis 
shifted to the job of the employment service in 
mobilizing manpower for the all-out war effort, 
In 1942, at the request of President Roosevelt, 
all States transferred their employment services 
to the United States Employment Service in or- 
der to provide maximum utilization of the Na- 
tion’s manpower. 

In 1944, only 550,000 persons drew unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and the number exhaust- 
ing benefits declined to 100,000. Benefit pay- 
ments fell to $62 million, only a little more than 
one-tenth of what they had been +4 years before. 


Postwar Readjustment 


Even before the end of the war, plans were 
developed to ensure that demobilized members of 
the Armed Forces would have security in their 
search for civilian work. The existing unemploy- 
ment insurance systems had become important 
institutions in the economy, and in 1944 Congress 
provided unemployment insurance protection for 
returning veterans. Two years later Congress 
also enacted a temporary program for reconver- 
sion unemployment benefits for seamen, whose 


war employment was deemed Federal employ- . 


ment. Both these programs were administered by 
the State employment security agencies acting as 
agents of the Federal Government. The broad 
concern of the Federal Government with the prob- 
lems. of employment and unemployment found 
expression also in the Employment Act of 1946. 

During the reconversion from war to peace, 
unemployment increased sharply from the low 
point of 1944, although the mass unemploy- 
ment feared in many quarters did not develop. 
Workers displaced from wartime jobs and re- 
turning veterans were assured of security as the 
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country retooled for peacetime operations. By 
the end of 1946, with the wartime mobilization 
efforts completed, the employment service was 
turned back to the States. 


The Past 12 Years 


The postwar period brought many changes in 
the economy. Except for three recessions in 
1948-49, 1953-54, and 1957-58, generally high 
levels of employment were maintained. Vast 
sums were spent by government and industry on 
research and development bringing new _proc- 
esses, new products, and higher standards of 
living to the American people. Productivity in- 
creased and with it wages. Automation and other 
technological changes resulted in the scrapping 
of old factories and the building of new ones, 
the decline of older and the development of new 
industries. Shifts occurred in employment and 
in geographic locality of industries. Manufactur- 
ing employment increased at a slower pace than 
the service industries. The decline in agricultural 
employment continued at an accelerated pace. 
Although many women left the labor force after 
the war ended, the labor-force participation rates 
of women increased from prewar levels. Produc- 
tion workers became a decreasing and white- 
collar workers an increasing proportion of the 
labor force. 

In 1949, when the country experienced its first 
postwar recession, more than 7 million persons 
drew benefits, almost twice the number receiv- 
ing benefits the year before. Benefit payments 
reached an alltime high of $1.7 billion, reflecting 
the large number of beneficiaries as well as the 
higher wages and the liberalization of State laws 
in the war and immediate postwar years. Not 
only did the payments provide unemployed 
workers with needed protection, but they sup- 
ported consumer expenditures and helped to pre- 
vent the recession from deepening. 

As the economy recovered from the 1949-50 
recession, expansion in economic activity caused 
covered employment to rise until by 1953 it had 
reached an average of 36.7 million. With the 
start of the Korean conflict, unemployment de- 
clined with unusual sharpness below the recession 
level, but during 1951-53—years of relatively 
high employment—the number of beneficiaries 
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fluctuated around 4 million, reflecting the ex- 
panded coverage of the program and the great 
changes taking place in the economy. 

In 1952, Congress provided temporary unem- 
ployment insurance protection for veterans of 
the Korean conflict to be administered by State 
agencies. 

Although the recession of 1953-54 was not as 
severe as that of 1949-50, benefit payments in 
1954 rose to more than $2 billion, 17 percent 
higher than in 1949, because of the improvement 
in State laws and the increase in covered employ- 
ment. Attention began to focus increasingly on 
the function of unemployment insurance .as a 
“built-in stabilizer” in maintaining consumer ex- 
penditures during the downswing of the business 
cycle and in curtailing the depth and length of a 
recession. 

Despite an expanding economy, during each of 
the years 1955 and 1956 more than 4.5 million 
persons drew benefits, more than 1 million per- 
sons had used up all benefit rights before they 
became reemployed, and total benefit payments 
stayed well above $1 billion. These high levels 
of operation during prosperous years were caused 
in part by the expansion in the program as well 
as by the fact that generally high levels of em- 
ployment and prosperity in the country had not 
reduced unemployment to the lower levels 
reached after the 1949-50 recession. 

The year 1957 ushered in the third and worst 
recession of the postwar period. States faced the 
heaviest load in their history. Average covered 
employment fell by 1.5 million from 39.9 million 
in 1957 to 38.4 million in 1958. In 1958 alone, 7.8 
million persons drew benefits and 2.5 million, 
or 1 out of 3, exhausted their benefit rights. 
Benefit payments reached an all-time high of $3.5 
billion, 73 percent higher than the previous high 
point of 1954. The recession affected the States 
unevenly. Employment in durable goods manu- 
facturing fell more than in other industries. 
States with a high proportion of covered employ- 
ment in these industries felt the greatest drain on 
their funds. 

Although the 1957-58 recession was of rela- 
tively short duration, reduction in unemployment 
lagged behind recovery in production. During 
1959 unemployment benefits amounted to $2.3 
billion, a drop of $1.3 billion from the year 
before but still higher than any other previous 








year. Generally lower levels of unemployment 
hid local geographic pockets of unemployment 
where unemployment was persistently higher and 
lasted lomger than in the country as a whole. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


The 25 years since the enactment of the Social 
Security Act have witnessed great changes in 
State unemployment insurance laws. Coverage 
has broadened, and the benefits provided today 
are far higher than they were originally. The 
States have adopted agreements for the payment 
of benefits to workers who move across State 
lines. The original overcautious estimates of the 
cost of unemployment insurance—a heritage of 
the depression of the thirties and a consequence 
of the lack of adequate unemployment data—cou- 
pled with the low unemployment of the war 
years, provided ample funds in all States in the 
early postwar years for both liberalizing benefits 
and decreasing contribution rates through ex- 
perience rating. In spite of the many improve- 
ments that have taken place, much still remains 
to be done to make the program more effective. 





Extent of Coverage 


The coverage of the State programs has always 
been more limited than that of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. That program, of 
course, covers self-employed persons, while the 
Unemployment Tax Act is applicable only to per- 
sons who work for wages for others. In addition, 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act still excludes 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, State 
and local government employees, and employees 
of nonprofit institutions, as well as those working 
for employers with fewer than four employees. 


The State unemployment insurance laws have 
covered all employment subject to the Federal 
act and in some States and some respects have 
gone beyond it. At the beginning of 1960, 24 
States were covering firms with fewer than four 
employees and seven States were covering em- 
ployers of one or more at any time. States have 
also experimented in covering other types of 
employment excluded from the Federal act. 
Twenty-four States cover about 350,000 State 
and local government employees. 
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Railroad workers originally covered by the 
State laws have been protected since 1939 under 
a separate railroad unemployment insurance law, 
administered by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Unemployment benefits for Federal civilian em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen, however, are adminis- 
tered by the States, and the protection afforded, 
though financed from Federal funds, varies ac- 
cording to the provisions of the State laws. 

In all, at the beginning of 1960 about 45 mil- 
lion wage earners are covered by the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance program and 0.9 
million by the Federal railroad unemployment 
insurance program. Approximately 13 millicn 
are not covered by any program: 1.7 million em- 
ployees of small firms, 1.3 million employees of 
nonprofit institutions,‘ 5.6 million State and local 
employees, 2.5 million domestic servants, 1.9 mil- 
lion agricultural workers, and 0.8 million em- 
ployees in miscellaneous pursuits. Expansion of 
coverage to these groups remains as a task for 
the coming years. 


Benefit Levels 


Measured in terms of dollar amounts and 
weeks of benefits the State laws today are no- 
tably more liberal than they were originally. The 
early laws generally provided for benefits equal 
to 50 percent of full-time weekly wages up to a 
maximum of $15 a week for a total of 13-16 
weeks. Increased weekly earnings and rising 
reserve funds led to higher maximum amounts 
and longer duration, especially after the three 
postwar recessions. These higher maximums, 
however, lagged behind rising wage levels, and 
many unemployed workers exhausted benefits 
before being reemployed. 


Benefit amount.—While the State laws have 
generally intended that benefits should be equal 
to 50 percent of weekly wages, the maximums on 
benefits incorporated in State laws have been cur- 
tailing the benefit rights of many workers to a 
level far below 50 percent. In 1938, average 
weekly wages in covered employment were 


‘This figure excludes more than 600,000 individuals, 
including clergymen and members of religious orders, 
student nurses, interns, and students employed in schools 
while enrolled. 
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$25.28, and the maximum benefit of $15 that pre- 
vailed in most States was almost 60 percent of 
average weekly wages. 

By 1960, 16 States with more than 40 percent 
of the covered workers had maximum benefits 
of $40-$50 and no State maximum was less than 
$25. Wage levels, however, had risen faster. As 
a result, maximum benefits in most States were 
less—in some States considerably less—than 50 
percent of average weekly wages in covered em- 
ployment. 

Average weekly benefits for total unemploy- 
ment went up steadily, from $10.56 in 1940 to 
$30.41 in 1959, reflecting the higher maximums in 
State laws as well as increased weekly earnings. 
Despite these advances, average benefits today 
represent a smaller proportion of weekly wages 
than they did when the program started. In 
1959, six States provided for determining maxi- 
mum benefits as a specified proportion of average 
weekly wages instead of a stated dollar amount. 
Such a provision will automatically reflect 
changes in wage levels and remove the need for 
constantly amending the flat maximum statutory 
dollar amount. 


Supplemental unemployment benefit plans.— 
Following World War II, labor’s demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage through collective bar- 
gaining resulted in the adoption of supplemental 
unemployment benefit plans in several major in- 
dustries. It is estimated that almost 2 million 
workers are now covered by about 260 supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans. Most of 
these plans are integrated with State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems, paying benefits for the 
same weeks that the unemployed workers are 
receiving State benefits. Out of a fund financed 
by employer contributions—in most plans equal 
to about 5 cents an hour—the worker receives 
benefits that, when added to State benefits, equal 
about 65 percent of after-tax, straight-time 
wages for 26 or 52 weeks up to a maximum com- 
pany payment, such as $25 a week. In some 
agreements, allowances are added for dependents. 

What the long-run effect on the unemployment 
insurance system will be is yet to be determined. 
There is some evidence that the supplemental un- 
employment benefit plans have lessened em- 
ployers’ resistance to strengthening benefits 
under State laws. Thirty-four States raised 
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maximum benefits in 1955, 22 in 1957, and 22 
in 1959. 


Duration of benefits—The duration of benefits 
has also been lengthened greatly since 1937. In 
that year most of the State laws (29) provided 
maximum duration of 16 weeks a year, and only 
five included longer duration; four of them pro- 
vided benefits for 20 weeks. After the postwar 
recessions, each of which saw the number of 
claimants exhausting benefit rights significantly 
increased, benefit durations were lengthened. 

Congressional concern with the growing num- 
ber of persons exhausting benefits during the 
1957-58 recession led to the passage of the Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensation Act in 
1958. It provided that, in States electing to par- 
ticipate in the program, additional benefits not 
to exceed 50 percent of the duration under the 
State law would be payable to workers who had 
exhausted benefits after June 30, 1957. The pro- 
gram was financed by advances made to the 
States from congressional appropriations and to 
be repaid by 1963, and it was in effect through 
June 30, 1959. Only 17 States participated in all 
phases of the program, and five enacted tem- 
porary programs of their own similar to the Fed- 
eral program.’ The 22 States covered 70 percent 
of the covered workers. Sixty percent of the per- 
sons receiving additional benefits under the tem- 
porary program again used up all their benefits. 

This act had a marked effect on State legisla- 
tion. By the end of 1959, 32 States with more 
than two-thirds of the covered workers provided 
a maximum duration of benefits of 26 weeks, 
only 10 States (with 14 percent of the covered 
workers) provided less than 26 weeks (18-24 
weeks) and in 9 States the maximum duration 
was between 28 and 39 weeks. In addition, six 
States provide for extension of duration (by 50 
percent of regular duration in five States and 
by 8 weeks in one) whenever unemployment in 
a State reaches a certain level. 

Primarily as a result of the changes in the 
duration provisions of the laws, the average pe- 
riod for which claimants can receive benefits in- 
creased from 19.8 weeks in 1946, the earliest date 
for which such data are available, to 22.4 weeks 
in 1954 and 23.6 weeks in 1959. 


5In 14 additional States, extension of benefits was 
provided only for Federal employees and veterans. 








Disqualification Provisions 


In general the disqualification provisions of 
State laws have been made more stringent in a 
number of respects since the laws were first en- 
acted. The causes for which benefits are denied 
have multiplied, and the periods of disqualifica- 
tion have been made more severe. Many of these 
changes developed from employers’ efforts to cur- 
tail charges to their experience-rating accounts. 
There is some evidence, however, that these 
trends have slowed down. Although a few States 
have increased the severity of their provisions in 
recent years, others have made theirs less harsh. 


Financing the Program 


While the Social Security Act imposed a uni- 
form payroll tax of 3 percent on employers in 
covered employment, the tax did not remain uni- 
form for long. Employer contributions collected 
by the States, set at 90 percent of the Federal 
tax, have been reduced to about half the rate 
originally considered necessary to finance the 
limited benefits provided in the beginning. 
Lower contribution rates have been established 
through systems of experience rating, the only 
method by which employer contributions could 
be reduced, since the Social Security Act has not 
permitted the States to adjust contributions to 
benefit costs by any other means. 


Experience rating—State experience-rating 
provisions differ widely in such matters as the 
schedule of rates provided, the minimum and 
maximum rates, the measure of unemployment 
experience used, and the method of charging 
benefits. The variations have increased each 
year. Although these provisions were intended 
to vary individual employer contributions with 
his unemployment experience and to act as an in- 
centive to stabilize employment, in many cases 
they resulted in merely reducing employer taxes 
because of general economic conditions. 

The low unemployment of the war years, cou- 
pled with the conservative benefit provisions of 
the early laws and the lag in adjusting them to 
increasing wages, resulted in increasing reserves 
in all States. As reserves mounted, pressure in- 
creased for reduced rates. In practically every 
session of the State legislatures, experience- 


rating provisions were amended to make it easier 
for employers to qualify for reduced rates. Mini- 
mum and maximum contribution rates were 
lowered, separate rating schedules were added 
depending on the status of the fund, voluntary 
contributions were permitted, and benefits paid 
to workers under certain circumstances did not 
enter into the rating procedures. 


‘'axable wage base—After the 1953-54 and 
1957-58 recessions, the State funds were materi- 
ally reduced. Although almost all the State laws 
contained provisions designed to protect the sol- 
vency of their funds, the provisions were ineffec- 
tive primarily because they did not adequately 
take into consideration the increased liabilities of 
the system. Taxable wages on which contribu- 
tions were based had remained fixed at the first 
$3,000 of an individual’s annual wage in the Fed- 
eral act and, until 1960, in all but five State 
laws. But taxable wages, which represented 98 
percent of total covered payrolls in 1988, 
amounted to less than two-thirds of covered pay- 
rolls in 1958. 


State reserves—The decline in reserves for the 
country as a whole hid wide variations in the 
reserves of individual States. By the end of 
1959, 16 States had reserves of less than 5 percent 
of taxable payrolls and eight States’ reserves 
equaled between 9 percent and 11 percent of 
taxable payrolls. For the period 1950-59, only 
15 States had collected contributions equal to or 
higher than their benefit costs; the other States 
had used past reserve accumulations and interest 
payments on reserve funds to finance their 
benefits. 

In 1954, Congress provided for Federal loans 
to the States with low reserves.* The proceeds 
of the Federal unemployment tax were ear- 
marked, and the excess of Federal tax collections 
over Federal and State administrative expenses 
was used to establish and maintain a $200 mil- 
lion fund for noninterest-bearing loans to States 
whose reserves fell below a specified level. Any 
excess tax collections remaining were credited to 


*In 1944, in preparing for the postwar reconversion, 
Congress included in the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act a temporary provision for advances to State 
unemployment funds if they faced insolvency. Though 
this provision was in effect until 1949, it was never used. 
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the State’s account in the trust fund to be used 
for benefit payments, and under specified circum- 
stances for financing administration.’ 

The law was designed to provide emergency 
shortrun aid to any States facing insolvency. It 
assumed that the Federal Government had an in- 
terest in maintaining the solvency of State funds 
but continued to place full responsibility on the 
States for financing the benefits they provided. 

One State requested and received a loan from 
the Federal fund before the 1957-58 recession. 
In 1958 and 1959 the fund made loans to three 
States, one of which was less than requested be- 
cause by this time the loan fund was not large 
enough to cover the full amount. 

Some of the State financial provisions may not 
provide for building up reserves adequate for a 
recession without running into financial difficulty. 
As late as January 1, 1960, only 18 State laws 
provided for assigning any rates higher than 2.7 
percent. Fifteen State laws still provided zero 
rates for some employers, and eight States ac- 
tually assigned zero rates to some employers in 
1959. Currently all but six States tax only the 
first $3,000 of annual wages paid to an employee. 

In addition to meeting their current benefit 
costs, some States are faced with other financial 
responsibilities. Three States still have to repay 
funds borrowed from the loan fund, and 17 
States funds advanced under the temporary un- 
employment compensation program. 


ISSUES FOR TOMORROW 


The employment security program has devel- 
oped into the major institutional arrangement 
for securing a better utilization of manpower and 
for protecting genuinely unemployed workers 
during periods of unemployment. The Nation 
was indeed fortunate to have had, during periods 
of rapidly changing economic conditions and na- 
tional needs, a well-functioning Federal-State 
system of employment services and unemploy- 
ment insurance on which to rely. Throughout 
mobilization for war, postwar readjustment, 
prosperity, and recession, the Nation has looked 
to the employment security program to handle 


7The amount distributed to the State accounts during 
the period 1956-58 was $138 million. 
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the problems of an ever-changing labor market 
and the adjustments that these changes required 
of both employers and labor. 

The growth of the State programs, both in 
number of workers covered and in benefits pro- 
vided during the past 25 years, has emphasized 
the potential role of unemployment insurance as 
a built-in stabilizer of the economy. With the 
passage of the Employment Act of 1946, Govern- 
ment responsibility for fostering a high and 
rising level of employment and for preventing 
mass unemployment was made explicit. Because 
unemployment insurance, of all the income secu- 
rity programs, is most sensitive to changing 
economic conditions, it is being looked to more 
and more as a major device for bolstering con- 
sumer expenditures during the downswing of the 
business cycle. It has been estimated that unem- 
ployment insurance payments have offset between 
one-fifth and one-third of the loss of income 
during recent recessions. The question arises as 
to whether this is the maximum we should expect 
from the program. Belief that the program should 
be improved and concern with the inadequacy of 
benefits have been expressed by the President, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and congressional 
committees, among others. In this context, the 
adequacy of unemployment insurance benefits be- 
comes a matter of concern not only in relation to 
the protection provided to individual workers and 
their families. It is also a major factor in the 
effectiveness of the program in bolstering and 
stabilizing the economy. 


Strengthening the Program 


We need to look again at ways in which the 
program could be strengthened. Most of them 
have been suggested in the review of changes 
during the past 25 years: 


(1) Extension of coverage to the 13 million em- 
ployees still excluded ; 

(2) improvement of benefit provisions of State 
laws so that Hawaii will no longer be the only 
State that meets the standards recommended by 
President Eisenhower—to raise benefit amounts 
to make the great majority of covered workers 
eligible for benefits equal to at least half their 
regular earnings and a maximum duration of 
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benefits equal to 26 weeks a year for all eligible 
workers who remain unemployed that long; 

(3) an increase in the taxable wage base to 
cover more than two-thirds of total wages in 
covered employment; 

(4) an increase in the amounts available for 
loans to the States so that all States eligible for 
loans will be able to get them; 

(5) additional funds to meet the costs of ad- 
ministering the program; with a labor force grow- 
ing and including much larger proportions of 
young people, women, and older persons, the em- 
ployment service and the program as a whole 
will have to expand to meet new problems and 
new opportunities; 

(6) action by the States to improve the finan- 
cial solvency of their systems where it is needed. 


From a national point of view it is also im- 
portant that the unemployment insurance system 
contribute through its taxing powers (as well as 
its benefit operations) more effectively to the 
stability of the economy. Up to the present time 
this goal has not been successfully achieved. In 
the past, because of the operation of experience- 
rating provisions, contributions have generally 
been lowered when unemployment and _ benefit 
outlays were low and raised when unemployment 
and benefit disbursements increased. This prob- 
lem will not be easily solved; it must receive in- 
creasing attention if the program is to make its 
maximum contribution to the functioning of the 
economy. 

Although these improvements have top prior- 
ity in the period ahead, it is clear that other 
pressing problems will demand attention especi- 
ally if unemployment in good times continues to 
hover around the levels of 1959 and 1960. In 
creased attention may center on extended dura- 
tion of benefits beyond 26 weeks. Available in- 
formation indicates that certain groups in the 
population—older workers, nonwhites, and the 
unskilled—are unemployed longer than the aver- 
age person. 


Helping depressed areas—Unemployment in 
chronically depressed areas accounted for at least 
one-fifth of all unemployment during the full 
employment periods of 1956-57 and was at least 
50 percent higher than the national average. 
Long-term employment declines in coal mining 


and in the production of textiles, automobiles, 
steel, and machinery were important factors in 
these localized situations. The areas have not 
been spread evenly throughout the country. 
Some of the unemployed need training or 
retraining because their skills have become ob- 
solete; consideration should be given to continu- 
ing the payments of benefits to unemployed 
workers while they are undertaking training. 
While other measures are needed to restore the 
economy of distressed areas, employment secu- 
rity programs should be reexamined to determine 
what part if any they are to play in encouraging 
outmigration from distressed areas and helping 
to finance workers’ transportation costs. 


Reevaluating the program’s financing.—There 
is need for fundamental reconsideration of the 
financing of the system even if individual State 
solvency problems are solved. The Social Secu- 
rity Act placed full responsibility on the States 
for raising the funds sufficient to finance the 
benefits provided. The 1954 provision for emer- 
gency loans to the States in no way affected this 
basic responsibility. Twenty-five years of ex- 
perience have indicated what was known, but not 
fully comprehended earlier, that the risk of un- 
employment varies widely among the States. 
A State’s benefit costs are affected much more by 
its industrial composition than by the benefit 
provisions of its unemployment insurance law. 
Employment and unemployment levels are more 
the result of nationwide economic conditions or 
developments than of the situation in an indi- 
vidual State. 


States with a heavy concentration of manu- 
facturing employment or of employment in 
declining or seasonal industries have high benefit 
costs. During the 21 years 1938-58, costs in 
Alaska and Rhode Island—States with the 
highest cost—were more than six times the cost 
in Texas, the State with the lowest cost. This 
wide spread in costs—caused in large part by 
forces not confined to State boundaries—raises 
the question of whether there will need to be 
some measure of equalization of cost through na- 
tional legislation. 


Consideration will also have to be given to the 
question of whether it is equitable for some cov- 
ered employers to pay no State contributions at 
all while other covered employers may be taxed 
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4.5 percent or even higher and whether it is not 
equitable to require a minimum State contribu- 
tion from all employers for benefit purposes. 
Research—Other questions of public policy 
will undoubtedly arise. If policy decisions are to 
be based on objective considerations, much more 
basic research is needed on various aspects of the 
program. Too little is known about the charac- 
teristics of the unemployed and the reasons for 
their unemployment, especially in chronic labor 
surplus areas. Research is needed on the extent 
to which existing qualifying earnings require- 
ments are appropriate measures of labor-force 
attachment. This information will be particu- 


larly important in the period ahead when young 
people and women, especially secondary workers, 
will form an increasing proportion of the labor 
force. Much more needs to be known of the 
effects of the disqualification provisions on 
workers and on the relationship between unem- 
ployment insurance and fringe benefits. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY system cannot re- 
main a static institution. To perform effectively 
the functions for which it was designed, it must 
constantly adjust to the needs and requirements 
of the changing labor market in a dynamic 
economy. 





A Quarter Century of Social Security Abroad’ 


DURING THE FIRST 25 years of the social 
security program in the United States, a remark- 
able growth in social security also took place in 
other parts of the world. The older systems that 
antedated the American program underwent 
many changes during this period. Their coverage 
was greatly enlarged, new benefits were added, 
and in some countries the basic approach was 
fundamentally altered. At the same time, many 
other nations introduced social security measures 
for the first time. Included among them are a 
number of countries that did not exist as inde- 
pendent nations in 1935. 

This article presents a review of major social 
security developments abroad since 1935. Only 
a summary picture can be given, however, be- 
cause of their volume and complexity. 


SITUATION IN 1935 


When the Social Security Act was passed in 
the United States, there were around 28 coun- 


*Prepared by Daniel S. Gerig, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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tries that already had social security systems of 
fairly broad scope in operation. All but six of 
these were in Europe, where nearly every country 
had some form of legislation before 1935. The 
only non-European countries in which social secu- 
rity measures then existed for sizable propor- 
tions of the population were Australia, Chile, 
Japan, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and Uruguay. 

Most of the programs in operation in 1935 took 
the form of social insurance. In relying pri- 
marily on this approach there was a tendency to 
follow the example of Germany, which had in- 
troduced the notion of governmental social in- 
surance during the 1880’s. The techniques of so- 
cial insurance spread rapidly through Central 
and Eastern Europe and then to Western Europe. 
A few of the nations with social security pro- 
grams in 1935 relied on social assistance, how- 
ever, as their chief means of protection. These 
countries were concentrated in Scandinavia and 
the English-speaking world. Denmark was the 
first to adopt this approach on a national scale 
in 1891. It was followed in turn by New Zealand, 
Australia, Iceland, and the Union of South Af- 
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rica. Some countries with social insurance sys- 
tems also maintained assistance programs, but the 
latter were largely supplemental in character. 
Sweden adopted its first universal pension law in 
1913. 

Most of the early programs, especially those 
based on social insurance, had achieved a reason- 
ably broad coverage in terms of risks by 1935. 
They usually provided pensions in case of old 
age, invalidity, and death; cash and medical bene- 
fits in the event of sickness; work accident bene- 
fits; and often unemployment benefits. Almost 
half the unemployment benefit programs, how- 
ever, consisted of State-subsidized voluntary 
plans of the older Ghent type; these were 
found, for example, in Belgium, France, Italy, 
and New Zealand. There were only four general 
family allowance programs in operation in 1935. 

The coverage of the early programs, as judged 
by present-day standards, was still far from com- 
plete. Their scope was often limited to industrial 
and commercial workers, or even to manual work- 
ers only, and they often excluded higher-paid 
employees (all or salaried). Agricultural em- 
ployees were commonly excluded, and the systems 
rarely covered the self-employed. A number of 
countries also followed the German practice of 
having wholly separate systems for wage earners 
and salaried employees. 

The programs were usually financed in part 
from special insurance contributions paid by em- 
ployers and employees. To these was added in a 
number of countries a subsidy by the Govern- 
ment. Employer and employee contributions 
usually equaled a fixed percentage of wages; in a 
few countries such as the United Kingdom, how- 
ever, flat contributions were imposed that paral- 
leled the flat benefits provided. The assistance 
programs, in contrast, were financed entirely 
from general revenues, with local governments 
often sharing in the cost. A majority of the 
early programs were administered by self-gov- 
erning institutions managed by governing bodies 
that included representatives of insured persons 
and employers. 

The form of social insurance legislation as 
it existed in 1985 was considerably influenced by 
a series of conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion between 1925 and 1934. Among subjects 
covered by ILO conventions adopted during this 
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period were pension insurance, sickness insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation. 


Apart from the countries referred to above, a 
number of countries in 1935 had laws prescrib- 
ing the compensation employers were to pay to 
workers injured during employment. This was 
true as well of various colonial territories that 
subsequently became independent. It may also 
be noted that various countries, particularly in 
South America, had by 1935 established social 
security programs for special groups of workers 
such as employees of railroads, banks, public 
utilities, or the Government, even though they 
had no general system. 


PREWAR DEVELOPMENTS (1935-39) 


The period between 1935 and the outbreak of 
World War II in late 1939 was marked both by 
the aftermath of the economic depression and 
by unsettled political conditions created by the 
threat of war. The success of the older social 
security programs in weathering the depression, 
and the aid they gave in ameliorating its hard- 
ships, provided some impetus to a further spread 
of social security. It was during this time that 
there began, among other things, the remarkable 
spread of new social security programs in Latin 
America; this movement continued throughout 
the war and well into the decade of the 1950's. 
Thus, in the same year that the United States 
passed the Social Security Act, Ecuador became 
the third South American country to adopt a gen- 
eral social security law applying to industry and 
commerce. During the following year, Peru in- 
stituted a broad new insurance system covering 
most wage earners, and Brazil provided social 
security protection for its industrial workers for 
the first time. 

The immediate prewar period also saw the in- 
troduction of assistance pensions and compulsory 
unemployment insurance in Norway, a universal 
pension system in Finland, a wage earner’s pen- 
sion program in Yugoslavia, and unemployment 
insurance in South Africa. The New Zealand so- 
cial security act was passed in 1938. This law was 
notable for the manner in which it embodied pro- 
tection against all risks in a single unified system 
and for its generalized coverage. Instead of being 
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social insurance, however, the new program was 
financed through a special income tax and bene- 
fits were provided on an income-test basis. Aus- 
tralia also enacted a general law during 1938, 
but its implementation was deferred until after 
the war. 

Most of the older programs underwent minor 
changes during the half decade immediately pre- 
ceding the war, but in general they were not 
altered fundamentally. Chile, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, and Spain introduced family allow- 
ances during this period. 


EVENTS DURING THE WAR (1940-44) 


The outbreak of hostilities in 1939 inevitably 
had extensive repercussions on social security 
measures then in existence. These programs con- 
tinued to function, in the main, but they even- 
tually underwent extensive readjustment in nu- 
merous countries to adapt them to wartime con- 
ditions. Preoccupation with military matters and 
manpower shortages greatly lessened for a time, 
however, the amount of public attention given to 
the further development of social security. 

In the first part of the war, therefore, a cer- 
tain freezing of the evolution of social security 
occurred in the belligerent countries where pro- 
grams had previously existed. Despite this, such 
programs made a distinct contribution in some 
countries to the meeting of extraordinary wel- 
fare needs occasioned by the war. Benefits were 
raised from time to time to cover the rise in 
living costs, and the high levels of employment 
and earnings led to higher contribution income. 
In Europe itself, German legislation was extended 
to various occupied countries, while in others local 
legislation was altered to adjust it to the desires 
of the occupying power. 

The situation differed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which was not directly ravaged by the 
fighting taking place in Europe and Asia. Here, 
where there were few general social security pro- 
grams before the war, great interest arose in this 
field. Each year saw adoption of legislation in 
more and more countries that previously had had 
no laws of this type. The movement was par- 
ticularly pronounced in Latin America, partly as 
a result of the emphasis given to social security 
at regional labor conferences held by the ILO 
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in 1936 and 1939. In 1940, Venezuela enacted its 
first general social insurance law. Similar ac- 
tion was taken in the next few years by Costa 
Rico, Mexico, Panama, and Paraguay. Most of 
these laws called for only gradual introduction of 
the programs authorized, with regard to types of 
benefits or districts covered, but the first basic 
steps were taken. 

It also may be noted that Canada enacted its 
first permanent national social security law in 
1940, in the form of unemployment insurance. 
Japan introduced its first general pension sys- 
tem in 1941. In 1944, Australia adopted its first 
national system of unemployment and sickness 
benefits. 


One branch of social security in which there 
was fairly rapid development during the war was 
family allowances. Before the war began, statu- 
tory family allowance programs were to be found 
in only about eight countries. In contrast, such 
legislation was promulgated in nearly a dozen 
countries during the early 1940’s, including Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Finland, Ire- 
land, Morocco, Portugal, Rumania, Tunisia, 
Uruguay, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

The most important social security develop- 
ment during the war from a historical point of 
view, however, probably was not the actual legis- 
lation. It was instead the extensive planning of 
postwar social security measures that took place 
that was to leave the most enduring imprint. 
The heavy sacrifices imposed by the war and 
the spirit engendered by concentration on a com- 
mon cause gave impetus in many countries to 
plans for greatly improving the content of social 
security measures as soon as possible after the 
war ended. 

The widespread aspiration for a greater degree 
of social security had already been recognized 
in 1941 in the Atlantic Charter, which referred 
to the objective “of securing, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic advancement, and so- 
cial security.” An ILO conference held in the 
United States in 1944 adopted the so-called Phil- 
adelphia Declaration, which proclaimed that the 
war against want should be carried on with un- 
relenting vigor within each nation and also set 
forth basic social security principles. A formal 
recommendation was also adopted at this con- 
ference affirming that all persons should be 
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guaranteed, through social insurance or public 
assistance, income sufficient to free them from 
want or destitution. 

Concrete plans were drawn up in a number of 
countries, during the closing years of the war, 
for the new social measures that would be put 
into effect at the war’s end. In the case of some 
occupied countries, such plans were developed by 
governments-in-exile, to be put into force as 
soon as possible after liberation of their home- 
land. The most famous of the wartime plans was, 
undoubtedly, the Beveridge Report of 1942, which 
outlined a comprehensive program of social in- 
surance and related services for the United King- 
dom in the postwar period. The breadth and 
depth of this report served to stimulate com- 
parable planning in numerous countries. 


POSTWAR PERIOD (1945-49) 


The termination of World War II marked the 
beginning of an unprecedented period of social 
security development. There were the lost years 
of the war to be made up; and the hardships un- 
dergone by peoples in many countries had inten- 
sified their desire for greater economic security. 
The result was a steadily growing volume of so- 
cial security legislation in more and more coun- 
tries, a trend that continued almost unabated 
down to the present time. 

Two main types of social security activity took 
place during the first 5 years after the end of 
hostilities. On the one hand, there was the re- 
orientation of the older systems. These needed 
to be put back into operation on a peacetime basis 
as soon as possible, and at the same time required 
major overhauling to adapt them to the new en- 
vironment. On the other hand, there was the 
introduction of new programs in countries that 
had not previously had legislation of this type. 
Such programs were introduced mainly in long- 
established countries during the period under re- 
view, but even before 1950 a beginning was made 
on social security legislation by some new nations 
that became independent only after the war 
ended. 


Older Programs Revised 


Many of the older social security programs 
were operating in 1945 under temporary wartime 
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legislation. This could not be continued indefi- 
nitely. Inflation had not only rendered benefit 
levels obsolete but had also largely impaired the 
value of accumulated reserves. Coverage was far 
from complete, not all risks were fully covered, 
eligibility conditions were out of date, and the 
administrative structure had in some cases been 
substantially weakened during the war. These 
were among the problems that had to be dealt 


with in the postwar reconstruction of social se- 
curity. 


The planning initiated during the war in some 
countries was speeded up. In others, it was 
started as soon as possible after the war. The end 
result was the gradual adoption in country after 
country of sweeping reform laws that greatly 
changed and broadened social security systems 
from what they had been before 1940. The gen- 
eral purpose of much of this activity was to ef- 
fect a greater integration of national social secu- 
rity measures, extend coverage to as large a part 
of the population as possible, provide for broad 
coverage of risks, bring benefits in line with post- 
war income and price levels, place social security 
financing mainly on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
make more efficient the administrative arrange- 
ments through which the systems operated. 


Because of the complexity of present-day so- 
cial security programs and their close interrela- 
tionship with the national economy, the substitu- 
tion of modernized long-run programs for tem- 
porary wartime arrangements proceeded rather 
slowly at the outset. Belgium was one of the 
first countries to replace its older laws with new 
legislation, starting this process in December 1944. 
A decree of October 1945 provided a new basis 
for the French nonagricultural social insurance 
system. These were among the earliest of the 
postwar reform laws. 


In 1946, the United Kingdom introduced three 
major new programs to replace its older ones: 
the national insurance and industrial injuries in- 
surance programs and the national health serv- 
ice. It had already established a family allowance 
program in 1945, and it set up a new national as- 
sistance program in 1948. Other countries making 
fundamental changes in older legislation during 
this period were Australia, Czechoslovakia, Ice- 
land, Luxembourg, Rumania, and Sweden. 
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New Programs Established 


A number of entirely new programs also came 
into being in the first few years after the war. 
During 1946-49, the countries of Albania, Bo- 
livia, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, and India enacted their first 
social insurance laws. The majority of these are 
being applied gradually by regions. Switzer- 
land and Turkey also began pension insurance 
programs during this period, while Japan set up 
the first unemployment insurance program in 
Asia. Family allowances were started in a num- 
ber of countries, including Austria, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, Viet- 
Nam, and Yugoslavia. 

It is evident from the above that there was a 
considerable development of social security in 
foreign countries during the early postwar pe- 
riod. This trend, still continuing as the war- 
time decade drew to a close, foreshadowed the 
still greater expansion that was to occur through- 
out the world during the 1950's. 


A great deal of social security activity at the 
international level also began soon after the war 
ended. The ILO held several regional labor con- 
ferences in Asia, the Middle East, and the Amer- 
ican Continent between 1947 and 1949 at which 
social security was a major topic of discussion. 
These did a good deal to stimulate the interest of 
less-industrialized nations in social security. The 
ILO also set up an international committee of 
social security experts in 1948 to advise it on so- 
cial security matters. In addition, shortly after 
the war’s end, it commenced an extensive pro- 
gram of technical assistance in the social security 
field; advice was furnished to numerous nations 
introducing social security for the first time, as 
well as some of the countries revising their older 
laws. 

The first session of the permanent Social Com- 
mission of the United Nations was held in 1947. 
This Commission was established by the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council to advise it on mat- 
ters in the social field. -A major part of its work 
has been concerned with social welfare services. 
The International Social Security Association, 
which is an international organization of agen- 
cies adminstering social insurance, was also re- 
constituted in 1947. It had been started in 1927 
as an organization of mutual benefit societies but 
became inactive during the war. The new associa- 
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tion held several meetings during the late 1940’s 
and began the issuance of various types of docu- 
mentation. 


THE PAST DECADE (1950-59) 


The period of the 1950’s witnessed, without 
doubt, a more extensive development of social se- 
curity than had occurred in any previous decade. 
In country after country, social security programs 
were introduced where none had existed before, 
older programs were extended, and major struc- 
tural changes were made in the types of meas- 
ures applied. By the end of the decade, there 
were indeed few countries on earth that either did 
not have some type of social security law in op- 
eration or at least had not made considerable 
progress in preparing such a law. 


New Programs 


More than a dozen nations made their first real 
start in social security during this period. These 
were to be found in all regions of the globe. 
Countries in Asia adopting their first social secu- 
rity laws during the 1950’s included Burma, 
Ceylon, China (both Nationalist and Commu- 
nist), Malaya, and the Philippines. In the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa, there were Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, Morocco, and the United Arab Republic. 
In Central America, Honduras and Nicaragua 
enacted their first general social security legis- 
lation. A few other less-industrialized countries, 
such as Pakistan, Indonesia, and Lebanon, gave 
considerable study to the problems of introduc- 
ing social insurance during the same period but 
did not reach the final stage of legislation. It 
should be noted also that social security programs 
were established in various colonial territories 
during the 10-year period; this was done, for ex- 
ample, in the Belgian Congo, Brunei, Cyprus, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Ruanda-Urundi, Singapore, 
and some French overseas territories. 

Some of the countries with new programs chose 
to concentrate initially on the short-term risks 
of sickness and maternity, and sometimes work 
accidents in addition; in these cases medical bene- 
fits as well as cash benefits were provided. Others 
decided instead to deal first with the long-term 
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risks of old-age, invalidity, and death. The ap- 
proaches utilized for dealing with these risks in 
the new schemes ranged from social insurance 
to provident funds (in Ceylon, Iraq, and Malaya) 
or social assistance. 

Some of the new measures referred to above 
were put into actual operation within the normal 
lag of 1-2 years required for administrative prep- 
arations; in a few cases, implementation was 
delayed for 3 or more years. In some countries, 
however, only part of the benefit provisions were 
applied at the outset, while other parts were in- 
definitely deferred. Another procedure followed 
in a number of countries has been to apply the 
new program initially in only one or a few cities 
or districts and then to extend it gradually in 
successive stages to other regions as necessary ad- 
ministrative, medical, and financial resources are 
available. Among countries whose programs 
began during the past decade that are following 
this latter practice are Burma, Honduras, Libya, 
Nicaragua, and the United Arab Republic. 


Developments in Older Programs 


The process of reforming and expanding older 
social security systems that commenced after the 
war also continued into the 1950’s. Some countries 
were unable to achieve sufficient stabilization of 
their economies, or to complete the necessary 
planning, before this time. Others that had re- 
vised their programs soon after the war ended 
undertook still further and sometimes more fun- 
damental changes and consolidations during the 
last decade. Among problems of the older pro- 
grams that were dealt with during this period 
were incompleteness of coverage and the exclu- 
sion of important groups, absence of protection 
against certain risks, benefit inadequacy caused by 
inflation and rising income levels, the continuing 
growth of the aged population, rising costs, and 
ineffective administrative arrangements. 

The majority of countries in both Western and 
Eastern Europe carried out major reforms of 
their older social security legislation during the 
1950’s, especially around the middle part of the 
decade. Illustrative of these are the Austrian 
and Belgian legislation of 1955, changes made in 
the programs of the Netherlands and the U.S.S.R. 
in 1956, and the new West German pension law 
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of 1957. Bolivia and Chile in South America, as 
well as Japan, also made important social insur- 
ance changes during the decade. Canada and 
Norway established new universal pension sys- 
tems, and the former country also set up a na- 
tionwide hospitalization insurance program in 
1957. Six more countries (Chile, Bolivia, Den- 
mark, West Germany, East Germany, and Iran) 
instituted family allowance programs. 

A number of significant developments occurred 
as recently as 1959. Cuba merged many of its 
separate occupational pension programs into a 
single new Social Security Bank. Denmark in- 
troduced widows’ pensions under its national pen- 
sion system, and Israel began the payment of 
family allowances. Japan established a national 
pension system for all persons not previously 
covered, and the Netherlands adopted a new gen- 
eral survivors’ insurance law. Both Sweden and 
the United Kingdom established important pro- 
grams of wage-related pensions that will supple- 
ment their existing flat pensions. Switzerland 
adopted its first general invalidity insurance pro- 
gram. 

The changes made in the older programs during 
the 1950’s had important consequences. The scope 
of these programs was greatly extended, some- 
times to the entire population, and sizable groups 
hitherto excluded, such as agricultural workers 
or the self-employed, were often covered. Pro- 
tection was extended to risks not previously in- 
cluded, and family allowances were added in a 
number of countries. Benefits were increased in 
numerous instances as a result of rising prices 
and income levels, with about 10 countries now 
providing for automatic adjustment of long-term 
pensions on the basis of an economic index. The 
finances of a number of programs were placed on 
a somewhat stabler basis, and their administrative 
organization was strengthened. 


International Activity 


There was also an intensification of activity in 
the international field during the decade. The 
ILO provided technical assistance to most of 
the countries introducing social security pro- 
grams, advising them on the framing and imple- 
mentation of their laws. A general convention 
on minimum standards of social security was also 
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adopted at its 1952 conference that has now been 
ratified by more than a dozen countries. The In- 
ternational Social Security Association acquired 
members in nearly 70 countries and held a con- 
siderable number of general international meet- 
ings as well as meetings on special subjects. The 
U.S. Social Security Administration joined this 
Association in 1957. At least five multilateral 
treaties to preserve the social security rights of 
migrating workers were signed by European 
countries. These apply to workers in countries 
belonging to the Coal and Steel Community and 
the Council of Europe, citizens of Scandinavian 
countries, transport workers, and boatmen on the 
Rhine river. A large number of bilateral agree- 
ments having the same objective were also con- 


cluded. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


As a result of developments during the past 
quarter century, the number of countries having 
some form of social security measure has risen 
to about 75 in 1960, exclusive of colonies. Two- 
thirds of these countries have both pension and 
sickness benefit programs, and about one-third 
also provide unemployment benefits. Forty na- 
tions are also now paying family allowances. 
Practically all countries have laws concerning 
benefits in case of work injury, and this is the 
only type of general legislation yet in force in 
seven countries (Afghanistan, Ghana, Haiti, In- 
donesia, Jordan, Lebanon, and Pakistan). 

The most comprehensive social security sys- 
tems, in terms both of risks and of persons cov- 
ered, continue to be found in Europe. The next 
most comprehensive are those in South America 
and North America. The majority of countries in 
Central America as well as in the Middle East 
have made a start on social security, but their 
coverage of risks, persons, and regions remains 
on the whole fairly limited. Coverage is still nar- 
rower in most Asian countries, although a num- 
ber of them have taken significant steps in recent 
years. The least progress has been made in Africa 
where so many new countries are just now gain- 
ing their independence. 

An outstanding feature of social security meas- 
ures today is their overwhelming reliance on so- 
cial insurance, under which benefits are financed 
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from special contributions paid by insured per- 
sons, employers, and often the Government. 
About three-fourths of the existing old-age, in- 
validity, and survivor benefit programs now take 
the form of social insurance. The remaining one- 
fourth include six universal pension systems 
(Canada, New Zealand, and the four Scandi- 
navian countries), income-test plans in three 
countries (Australia, Iceland, and the Union of 
South Africa), and provident funds in five 
(Ceylon, India, Iraq, Malaya, and the United 
Arab Republic). About five-sixths of the existing 
sickness benefit programs also use social insur- 
ance to provide both cash and medical benefits in 
cases of sickness and maternity. Included in the 
remaining one-sixth that provide only cash bene- 
fits in this way, however, are various countries 
like the United Kingdom, New Zealand, and the 
U.S.S.R. that maintain a national health service 
for the whole population. 


All except four of the existing unemployment 
benefit programs are also social insurance sys- 
tems, though in three Scandinavian countries they 
are voluntary rather than compulsory in char- 
acter. The other four (in Australia, France, 
Luxembourg, and New Zealand) are unemploy- 
ment assistance programs. A growing number of 
countries also provide work-accident benefits 
through social insurance. Many others, however, 
require individual employers to pay the benefits 
prescribed, with considerable variation as to 
whether or not they must insure themselves 
against this risk. Under the majority of family 
allowance programs, allowances are financed and 
paid by employers, through equalization funds, 
with coverage limited primarily to employed 
workers. In Scandinavian and British Common- 
wealth countries, in contrast, the Government it- 
self usually pays allowances directly to all 
families with children and finances them from 
general taxation. 

Public assistance continues to play an impor- 
tant complementary role in countries with well- 
developed social insurance systems, not only for 
persons who are not covered under social insur- 
ance but also for those whose insurance benefits 
prove inadequate. Some assistance schemes have 
been reorganized in recent years, while new 
schemes have been set up in some countries. 
Among countries with supplemental assistance 
programs at present are Argentina, Austria, 
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Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Ireland, Japan, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay. As- 
sistance to the needy is also recognized as a 
Government responsibility in a number of less- 
developed countries and dependent territories. 
There is little reason to expect that the future 
will see a decrease in the rate of social security 
development in foreign countries, compared with 
the past quarter century. Some of the older pro- 
grams, it is true, have been basically reconstructed 
in recent years, and these may undergo only mi- 
nor changes for some years to come. But various 
countries were still reviewing their programs at 


the start of 1960—such as the review of the 75- 
year-old sickness insurance program in West Ger- 
many—and so still further general reform legis- 
lation may be anticipated. 

The countries with newer programs undoubt- 
edly will seek gradually to remedy shortcomings 
revealed in the first years of operation, enlarge 
the risks and proportions of the population cov- 
ered, and improve benefits. Countries without 
any significant social security measures at present 
will probably try before long to make a start in 
this direction. Prominent among these, no doubt, 
will in time be the numerous new nations in Af- 
rica that are just now achieving their independ- 
ence. 





Significant Events, 1935-60 


1935 


January 17: Report of Committee on Economic Security 
transmitted to Congress with recommendations for Fed- 
eral old-age insurance, Federal-State public assistance 
and unemployment compensation programs, and exten- 
sion of public health services, maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, child welfare 
services, and vocational rehabilitation services. Eco- 
nomic Security Bill introduced. 


August 14: Social Security Act became law. 


August 23: Members of Social Security Board named by 
President: John G. Winant (chairman), Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, and Vincent M. Miles. 


August 29: Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 and Carriers 
Taxing Act of 1935 signed by President (to replace Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1934). 


1936 


January 1: Federal unemployment tax of 1 percent of 
payrolls first applicable to employers of 8 or more, with 
credit offset for contributions paid to State unemploy- 
ment funds. 


February: Public assistance payments to recipients first 
made with Federal participation under Social Security 
Act in old-age assistance (17 States), aid to dependent 
children (10 States), aid to the blind (9 States). 


March 5: First Federal grant for administration of State 
unemployment insurance law (New Hampshire) certified. 


August 17: First State unemployment benefit paid in 
Wisconsin. 
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November: All States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii actively participating in program of ma- 
ternal and child health services under Social Security 
Act. 


1937 


January 1: Workers began to acquire credits toward old- 
age insurance benefits. Employers and employees each 
subject to tax of 1 percent of wages, up to $3,000 a year. 
Lump-sum payments first payable to eligible workers, 
their survivors, or their estates. 

Federal unemployment tax payable by employers of 8 
or more increased to 2 percent of payrolls. 


May 24: Constitutionality of old-age and unemployment 
insurance provisions of Social Security Act upheld by 
U.S. Supreme Court. (301 U.S. 495, 548, 619.) 


June 24: Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 became law, 
amending portions of Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. 


June 30: Unemployment insurance legislation became na- 
tionwide with approved laws in all States. 


1938 


January 1: Federal unemployment tax, payable by em- 
ployers of 8 or more, increased to 3 percent of pay- 
rolls. 


June 25: Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act became 
law. 


September: All 51 jurisdictions making old-age assist- 
ance payments under Social Security Act. 
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1939 


March 24: All States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii actively participating in program of crippled 
children’s services under Social Security Act. 


July 1: Federal Security Agency, set up by President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1939, integrated in one 
unit the Social Security Board (to which was trans- 
ferred the U.S. Employment Service), U.S. Public Health 
Service, Civilian Conservation Corps, National Youth 
Administration, and U.S. Office of Education. 


August 10: Social Security Act amended to provide, un- 
der OASI, benefits for dependents and survivors, advance 
payment of monthly benefits to 1940, revise the benefit 
formula, modify certain coverage provisions, and hold 
contribution rates for employers and employees at 1 per- 
eent each through 1942; under unemployment insurance, 
to modify definition of covered employment and make tax 
applicable only to first $3,000 in wages; to increase Fed- 
eral share of public assistance payments; to raise annual 
authorization for grants for maternal and child health, 
erippled children’s, and child welfare services and ex- 
tend these programs to Puerto Rico. For unemployment 
insurance and public assistance, State personnel merit 
system made requisite for Social Security Board ap- 
proval of State plan; also made condition for Federal 
grants for maternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services. 


1940 
January: Monthly benefits first payable under OASI. 


January 18-20: White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy held. 


June: All States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico actively participating in program 
of child welfare services under Social Security Act. 


1942 


February 9: Social Security Board given certain respon- 
sibilities in program for aid to enemy aliens. 


February 26: Social Security Board authorized to admin- 
ister monthly benefits, assistance, and services to civil- 
ians affected by enemy action. 


April 29: Rhode Island enacted first cash sickness insur- 
ance law, providing temporary disability benefits to those 
covered by State unemployment insurance law. 


August 28: Emergency grants to States authorized for 
programs for day care for children of working mothers 
under plans approved by Children’s Bureau and Office of 
Education, administered. by Work Projects Administra- 
tion. 


October 21: OASI contribution rates frozen at 1 percent 
through 1943. (Increase again postponed in 1943, 1944, 
1945, 1946, and 1947 (through 1949).) 


1943 


March 18: Medical and hospital care for wives and in- 
fants of enlisted men in the four lowest grades of Armed 
Forces authorized to be administered by Children’s Bu- 
reau, through grants to State health departments. 


March 24: Wartime coverage under OASI provided for 
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seamen employed by or through War Shipping Admin- 
istration. 


June 30: With liquidation of projects of Work Projects 
Administration and student work program of National 
Youth Administration, Federal financial participation in 
public aid limited to public assistance under Social Se- 
eurity Act. 


1944 


February 25: Social Security Act amended to authorize 
appropriation to OASI trust fund of any additional 
amounts required to finance benefits. 


June 22: Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (G.L 
Bill of Rights) approved. Provided for special place- 
ment services through U.S. Employment Service and re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 


July 1: Public Health Service Act repealed title VI of 
Social Security Act, expanded Federal-State public 
health programs, and raised annual amount for grants 
for general public health services. 


October 3: Federal unemployment account authorized 
in the unemployment trust fund from which, up to July 
1947, States might borrow when their own unemployment 
funds dropped to a certain level. 


1946 


July 16: Under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1946, Social Security Board abolished and its func- 
tions tranferred to the Federal Security Administrator, 
who established the Social Security Administration to 
carry on programs of Social Security Board and those 
of the Children’s Bureau. The Children’s Bureau (ex- 
cept for its child labor functions) transferred to Federal 
Security Agency by same plan. 


July 31: Railroad Retirement Act and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act amendments established monthly 
survivor benefits and sickness and maternity benefits; 
Social Security Act in effect amended by provision mak- 
ing wages in railroad employment applicable for survivor 
benefits under OASI. 


August 10: Social Security Act amended to provide 
monthly benefits under OASI for survivors of certain 
World War II veterans, coverage of private maritime 
employmert under State unemployment insurance, tem- 
porary unemployment benefits to seamen with wartime 
Federal employment, permission for States with em- 
ployee contributions under their unemployment insurance 
laws to use such funds for temporary disability insur- 
ance benefits, greater Federal sharing in public assist- 
ance payments for a specified period, and larger grants 
for maternal and child health and child welfare, as well 
as extension of these programs to the Virgin Islands. 


1947 


August 6: Social Security Act amended to hold OASI 
contribution rate for employers and employees at 1 per- 
cent for 1948 and 1949 and to schedule increases to 1% 
percent each for 1950 and 1951 and to 2 percent each in 
1952 and thereafter. Increased Federal share in public 
assistance programs extended through June 1950. Au- 
thorization for appropriations to special Federal unem- 
ployment account, from which States may borrow when 
their funds are low, extended through 1949. 
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1948 


April 20: Social Security Act amended to exclude certain 
newspaper and magazine vendors from coverage under 
OASI and under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


June 14: Definition of “employee” as used in the Social 
Security Act clarified and Federal participation in public 
assistance payments increased. 


July 29: Administration of Federal Credit Union Act 
transferred to Federal Security Agency, and Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions established in Social Security 
Administration. 


1949 


August 20: Bureau of Employment Security transferred 
from Social Security Administration to Labor Department. 


June 30: Termination of emergency maternity and infant 
care program administered by Children’s Bureau in co- 
operation with State health departments. 


1950 


January 1: Increase in OASI contribution rates effec- 
tive—to 14% percent each for employers and employees. 


August 28: Social Security Act amended to extend cov- 
erage under OASI to about 10 million more persons 
(including most nonfarm self-employed persons), lib 
eralize the eligibility conditions, improve the retire- 
ment test, provide wage credits of $160 a month for 
military service from September 1940 to July 1947, in- 
crease benefits substantially, raise the wage base for tax 
and benefit computation purposes, provide a new contri- 
bution schedule, and eliminate 1944 provision authorizing 
appropriations to trust fund from General Treasury; in 
public assistance, to establish program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, broaden for Federal 
matching purposes aid to dependent children to include 
relative with whom child is living, and extend Federal 
matching provisions to aged and blind persons in certain 
public medical institutions and to payments made di- 
rectly to doctors, hospitals, and others supplying medical 
care to recipients; to approve, for a specified period, 
certain State plans for aid to the blind, and, in States 
making assistance payments to persons in institutions, 
to require standards for such institutions; in the pro- 
grams for maternal and child health, crippled children’s, 
and child welfare services, to raise maximum authoriza- 
tions for grants. OASI and public assistance programs 
extended to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


October: First payments made under the Federal-State 
program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


December: Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth held. 


1951 


January 1: OASI contribution rate of 2% percent of 
earnings effective for self-employed. 


October 20: Revenue Act of 1951 authorized certification 
of grants for public assistance to States with laws spe- 


cifying conditions for public access to assistance records 
if such legislation bars the use of information thus 
obtained for commercial or political purposes. 
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October 80: Railroad Retirement Act amended to further 
coordinate railroad retirement and OASI programs by 
transferring to OASI wage records of workers who 
die or retire with less than 10 years’ railroad employ- 
ment; to provide for financial interchanges between sys- 
tems so that OASI trust fund will be placed in the same 
position it would have been if railroad employment had 
always been covered under OASI; and to reduce retire- 
ment annuities for persons also getting old-age benefit 
under OASI if service before 1937 is used in railroad 
annuity computation. 


1952 


July 18: Social Security Act amended to increase benefits 
under OASI, to extend the period of wage credits for 
military service through December 31, 1953, to liberalize 
the retirement test, and to change, for a 2-year period, 
the grant formula for public assistance payments to 
make additional funds available to the States. 


1953 


April 11: Reorganization Plan No. 1 abolished Federal 
Security Agency and transferred all its powers and func- 
tions to Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


May: With approval of Nevada’s plan for aid to the 
blind, all 53 jurisdictions administering such programs. 


August 5: Federal Unemployment Tax Act amended to 
cover Federal seamen under unemployment insurance. 


August 8: Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
passed. Provided elective survivor benefits for retired 
members of the services. 


August 14: OASI wage credits of $160 a month provided 
for active military service performed after 1953 and 
before July 1, 1955. 


1954 


January 1: Increase in OASI contribution rates effective 
—to 2 percent each for employers and employees and 
to 3 percent for self-employed. 


June 16: Railroad Retirement Act amended to repeal 
1951 provision barring dual receipt of benefits under that 
program and under OASI if service before 1937 is used 
in railroad annuity computation. 


August 3: Vocational Rehabilitation Act amended to call 
for cooperation of vocational rehabilitation agencies with 
State public assistance agencies, the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, and other public agencies pro- 
viding services related to vocational rehabilitation. 


August 5: Employment Security Administrative Financ- 
ing Act provided that excess of collections of Federal 
unemployment tax over employment security administra- 
tive expenditures be used to maintain permanent reserve 
of $200 million in Federal unemployment account, which 
will lend funds to States with depleted reserves and 
return amounts over $200 million to States for benefit 
payments or administrative costs. 


August 31: Railroad Retirement Act amended to reduce 
to 60 the eligibility age for survivor benefits for widows 
and dependent widowers and for parents and to raise the 
wage base for contributions and benefits to $350 a month. 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act amended to in- 
crease unemployment and sickness benefits. 
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September 1: Social Security Act amended to extend 
OASI coverage to farmers, self-employed members of 
specified professions, additional farm and domestic em- 
ployees; on a voluntary group basis, to members of 
State and local government retirement systems; and, 
at the election of the individual, to ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders; raise to $4,200 the earnings base 
for tax and benefit computation purposes; raise ultimate 
contribution rates; increase benefits; liberalize the re- 
tirement test; permit a dropout of 4 or 5 years of lowest 
earnings in computing benefits; and protect benefit rights 
of disabled persons through a disability freeze provision. 
Extended to September 30, 1956, the Federal matching 
formula for public assistance payments and extended for 
2 years approval of certain State laws for aid to the 
blind. 

Social Security Act amended by addition of new title 
XV to provide unemployment insurance benefits for Fed- 
eral civilian employees financed by Federal funds and 
paid by State agencies under their own benefit formulas. 

Federal Unemployment Tax Act amended to include 
firms employing 4 or more in 20 weeks, after January 1, 
1956, and to permit experience-rating tax reduction to 
new or newly covered employers after 1 year’s experience 
(instead of 3). 


1955 


August 9: Social Security Act amended to extend to April 
1, 1956, the period during which wage credits of $160 a 
month could be provided for military service and extend 
the time for filing claims for lump-sum death payments 
with respect to servicemen dying overseas and reburied 
in this country. 


August 12: Railroad Retirement Act amended to increase 
spouse’s annuity and repeal the provision that had barred 
survivor annuitants from dual receipt of benefits under 
the railroad and the OASI programs. 


1956 


~ 


June 7: Dependents’ Medical Care Act provided for medi- 
cal and hospital care, on a uniform basis, for the de- 
pendents of the uniformed services in service facilities 
and, for certain dependents of those on active duty, set 
up the program of “Medicare,” authorizing the use of 
civilian hospitals and physicians. 


August 1: Social Security Act amended to provide 
monthly benefits to permanently and totally disabled 
workers aged 50-64 under OASI program; pay child’s 
benefits to disabled children (aged 18 or over) of retired 
or deceased workers, if their disability began before age 
18; lower to age 62 the retirement age for widows and 
female parents, and, on election of a reduced benefit, for 
wives and women workers; extend coverage to self- 
employed professional persons (other than doctors of 
medicine), additional farm owners and operators, and 
certain State and local government employees; set up a 
disability insurance trust fund to which % of 1 percent 
of contributions from employers and employees and % 
of 1 percent from the self-employed are allocated and 
from which disability benefits are paid; reimburse the 
trust fund for the costs of the gratuitous military wage 
credits granted veterans earlier and the insured status 
granted certain deceased World War II veterans; sus- 
pend benefits for certain aliens, outside the United 
States for more than 6 months; permit a judge to termi- 
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nate benefits of those convicted of treason and subversive 
activities; exclude from coverage employment for organi- 
zations registered as subversive; change the interest rate 
on certain investments held by the OASDI trust funds; 
and provide for setting up an Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing to review the status of the OASDI 
trust funds before each scheduled tax increase. Public 
assistance amendments revised the Federal matching 
formula to increase the Federal share in assistance pay- 
ments; establish a new basis for Federal sharing in medi- 
cal care for recipients, separately from money payments 
to them; authorize grants for the training of public wel- 
fare personnel; and revise the statements of purpose for 
each program. For child welfare services, the authori- 
zation for appropriations was increased. Grants were 
authorized for cooperative research or demonstration 
projects relating to the prevention and reduction of 
dependency. 

Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 
amended the Social Security Act by extending regular 
contributory coverage under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to members of the uniformed services on active 
duty. 


August 3: System of survivor benefits for Federal judges 
established. 


August 7: Railroad Retirement Act amended to increase 
all benefits except those affected by the “old-age and 
survivors insurance minimum guarantee” and those 
under the “average monthly compensation” minimum. 


December 28: Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare approved plan submitted by Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for extending coverage under OASDI to em- 
ployees covered by its retirement system. 


1957 


January: First payments with respect to disability paid 
under OASDI when benefits for this month went to 
retired or deceased workers’ dependent children aged 18 
or over with a permanert and total disability that began 
before age 18. Increase in OASDI contribution rates 
effective—to 244 percent each for employers and em- 
ployees and to 3% percent for self-employed. 


July: Monthly disability benefits first payable under 
OASDI to insured workers aged 50-64. 


July 17: Social Security Act amended to extend to June 
30, 1958, an OASDI provision relating to disability freeze 
applications and to modify the “offset” provision so that 
receipt of Veterans Administration disability compensa- 
tion does not mean a reduction of the disability benefit 
under the Social Security Act. 

Another law amended the public assistance provisions 
to permit States to operate, with respect to Federal shar- 
ing in medical care payments, under the 1956 provision 
for such sharing or to continue to operate as they had 
before the effective date of the 1956 provision. 


August 30: Social Security Act amended to facilitate 
OASDI coverage for employees of interstate instrumen- 
talities and State and local government employees in 
certain States, pay benefits, in all cases, to aliens living 
outside the United States who are survivors of service- 
men, revise dependents’ eligibility requirements, postpone 
the deadline for ministers to elect coverage as self- 
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employed, and specify whether certain remuneration of 
ministers is to be considered as earnings. 


1958 


June 4: Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act 
provided for paying, from July 1957 through March 1959, 
additional unemployment benefits to workers exhausting 
their benefit rights under the regular State program, 
with the Federal Government advancing the funds. 


August-September: Visit of U.S. social security officials 
to Soviet Union under East-West cultural exchange 
program. 


August 28: Social Security Act amended to increase 
benefits under OASDI, provide benefits for dependents 
of disabled-worker beneficiaries, raise to $4,800 the 
amount of earnings taxable and creditable for benefit 
purposes, set new schedule for contribution rates, raise 
to $100 the amount of monthly wages a beneficiary with 
earnings higher than $1,200 a year may have without 
losing benefits, repeal the provision that reduced dis- 
abled-worker and disabled child’s benefits by the amount 
of certain other disability payments received, make 
minor changes in eligibility requirements for the dis- 
ability freeze and for certain dependents, extend cover- 
age to turpentine workers and additional State and local 
government employees and nonprofit organization em- 
ployees, credit self-employment earnings from an indi- 
vidual’s partnership in the year of his death, provide 
wage credits of $160 a month for American citizens’ 
military service in World War II for certain foreign 
countries, and postpone the deadline for certain ministers 
to elect coverage as self-employed. 

Public assistance amendments revised the formula for 
Federal sharing in State assistance expenditures by 
shifting to an average single monthly limitation on the 
amount to which the Federal Government will contribute 
for money and medical care payments combined and re- 
lating Federal participation in part to the fiscal capacity 
of each State; extended the program to Guam; and 
raised the dollar limitations on the Federal payments 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Child health and welfare programs amended to raise 
maximum authorizations for Federal appropriations for 
all three programs, make grants available to Guam, re- 
move the provisions relating to the use of Federal child 
welfare funds in predominantly rural areas, revise the 
allotment formula for child welfare funds, provide for 
variable matching of child welfare funds (based on 
State per capita income), broaden provisions on use of 
Federal child welfare funds for return of runaway chil- 
dren, permit reallotment of Federal child welfare funds. 


August 28: Title XV of the Social Security Act amended 
by Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act, 
which set up a permanent unemployment insurance pro- 
gram for ex-servicemen like that for Federal employees. 


September 6: Railroad Retirement Act and Social Se- 
curity Act amended to revise certain provisions relating 
to coordination between the railroad and OASDI pro- 
grams that concern disability freeze determinations and 
eligibility for certain survivors and certain railroad 
workers residing outside the United States. 


1959 


January 1: Increase in OASDI contribution rates effec- 
tive—to 2% percent each for employers and employees 
and to 3% percent for self-employed. 
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January: Advisory Council on Social Security Financ- 
ing, required by Social Security Amendments of 1956, 
submitted its report on status of OASDI trust funds 
and called for no major change in financing methods. 


March 31: Program for additional unemployment bene- 
fits for workers exhausting benefits under regular State 
programs extended for 3 months. 


April 2: Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
submitted to the House Ways and Means Committee the 
report on the study requested by the Committee on 
“alternative ways of providing insurance against the 
costs of hospital and nursing home care for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries.” 


May 19: Railroad Retirement Act amended to increase 
benefit amounts, raise the taxable wage base to $400 a 
month, liberalize the disability earnings test, lower the 
retirement age for women, increase future tax rates, 
and adjust the OASDI minimum guarantee provision. 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act amended to 
increase benefit rates for unemployment and for sickness, 
raise the qualifying earnings requirement, raise the tax- 
able wage base to $400 a month, revise the schedule for 
employer contributions, and provide for extended unem- 
ployment benefits on a permanent basis. 


August 29: Veterans’ Pension Act revised nonservice- 
connected pension programs by setting up a sliding scale 
of benefits, related to need, for those going on the rolls 
after June 30, 1960; and by providing pensions to widows 
and children of deceased veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 


September 22: Federal Credit Union Act rewritten. 
Changes include raising of limit on unsecured loans to 
$750, increasing maximum maturity of loans to 5 years, 
authorization to cash and sell checks to members for a 
fee, and requiring repayment or amortization of loans 
according to Bureau of Federal Credit Union regulations. 


December 28: Advisory Council on Child Welfare Serv- 
ices submitted to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and to Congress its report on implementing 
the child welfare provisions in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958. 


December 81: Advisory Council on Public Assistance 
submitted to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and to Congress its report on the status of the 
public assistance program. 


1960 


January 1: Increase in OASDI contribution rates effec- 
tive—to 3 percent each for employers and employees and 
to 4% percent for self-employed. 


March 27-April 2: Sixth White House Conference on 
Children and Youth held. 


April 22: Social Security Act amended to provide fully 
insured status under OASDI for certain persons who 
had not obtained needed quarters of coverage because 
wages earned in 1 calendar quarter had been paid and 
credited in a later quarter; and to permit, in the un- 
employment compensation program for Federal civilian 
workers, lump-sum terminal annual-leave payments to be 
treated in accordance with State law. 
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AMENDMENTS OF 1939 
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port ... December 10, 1988. (S. Doc. 4, 76th Cong., 1st 
sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1939. 29 pp. 
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*Prepared in the Library, Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare. 
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ance, permanent and total disability insurance, public 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to June 8, 1960] 
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| | Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 
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Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and ' Tem- 
| disability benefits ! | Survivor benefits porary Rail- 
Year a road 
and Total | Monthly Lump sum? Vet- | Unem- 
month Rail- Civil Veter | = — State erans’ ploy- 
Social | road | Service | 7S aq- | Rail- | Civil | Veter- — laws | legis- | ment 
= — —— minis- Social road Service | ans Ad- | Social ment lation " —_ 
| ae | sion? | ttation*| Security| Retiree | Com- | minis- | Secur- | Other* | Insur- Act ® 
. | Act 4 ment mis- tra- | ity Act ance 
| Act § sion ? tion ¢ | Act ® 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1959 l l l l 
| SERA Sener | 9,833.5 | 496.8 | 331.2} 2,912.3] 3,133.9 | 240.4 137.9} (3) 71.9 | 17.7 24.4 2,028.1 19.3 68.7 
| a? crear 9,910.3 498.5 | 333.0 | 2,923.7 | 3,157.4 | 240.7 139.2 (23) 65.6 15.3 20.2 | 1,588.1 12.7 42.9 
SS eee | 9,997.9 | 501.0 | 335.9 | 2,934.2} 3,183.5 | 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 65.6 | 16.3 22.2| 1,305.3 10.6 40.7 
ESS a 10, 083.1 504.4 338.2 | 2,943.3 | 3,205.1 242.0 137.6 (12) 58.5 | 14.3 24.8) 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
SS eee 10, 165.9 508.6 | 340.6 | 2,950.1 | 3,229.9 242.8 138.7 (12) 68.5 | 13.4 | 31.1 1,170.7 10.0 74.1 
_ | 10, 236.2 | 514.0 | 342.9 | 2,954.5 | 3,249.9 | 243.5 139.7} 1,225.5 63.8 13.9 34.8 | 1,162.9 8.2 85.5 
a ee 10, 303.1 | 518.2 345.3 | 2,962.9 | 3,273.0 | 243.9 140.7 (12) 65.5 15.3 33.0} 1,111.9 4.1 96.0 
WOU Ascalecacasusacn 10, 353.5 | 521.9 347.6 | 2,968.0} 3,290.8 245.3 141.6 (32) 57.2 13.1 32.2} 1,354.9 3.9 90.3 
i | 10,392.2 | 522.8) 349.9) 2,972.1 |} 3,311.7 | 245.9 142.5 | 1,221.7 62.2 | 15.1 36.1 | 1,626.2 4.2 83.4 
| | | 
1960 | | r — es 
| | See | 10,450.1 526.4 | 352.4 | 2,970.1 | 3,330.1 246.9 143.3 (12) 59.7 14.2 34.1 | 1,906.4 4.1 73.6 
| Se eee 10, 503.5 529.4 | 355.1 | 2,971.6 | 3,347.2 | 247.3 144.7 (12) 59.4 14.2 28.6 | 1,975.9 2.1 74.6 
a ae | 10,592.7 532.6 | 357.0 | 2,973.1} 3,369.1 | 248.5 145.9 (12) 77.8 19.2 29.4) 2,078.1 on 73.0 
Pie redalscsenencs se 10, 665.2 534.5 359.5 | 2,980.5 3,392.5 249.4 147.3 (22) | 72.8 17.2 25.2 | 1,862.0 }.........- .6 
Amount of benefits 
1940....'$1,183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 |_......... $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |.....-.--- % >. ere $15, 961 
1941_...| 1,079,648 51,169 119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 23,644 | |) a aareR 111,799 13,270 | 13,943 ees 2 | See 14, 537 
1942____| 1,124,351 | 76,147 122, 806 68,115 | 325, 265 39, 523 | i) ee 111,193 | 15,005 | 14,342 |.......... 5 ee 6, 
1943_...| 911,696 | 92,943 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 55,152 CC ee NEW: 1 i | eee 917 
1944....| 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 |, | | 144,302 | 22,034 | | ae 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945....} 2,047,025 | 148,107 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 | 99,651 | ae , 238 | , ee eee | 445,866 | 126, 2,359 
1946_...| 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 | 127,933 | 9 eee 333,640 27,851 | 30,610 |.....-.-.- ,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947....| 4,658,540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 BS ia? Ea 2,515 | 29,460 | 33,115 | $11,368 | 776,165 ,542 | 39,401 
1948_...| 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315} 32,140 30, 843 | 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,509 
1949._..| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 1,692,215 | 196,586 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158| 31,771 30,103 1,737,279 | 430,194 | 103,596 
1950...-| 5,196, 761 651,409 | 254,240 175, 787 {1,732,208 276,945 | 43,884 | 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951...) 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 | 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 26, 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952._..| 6,285,237 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | , 298 37, 251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_...| 7,353,306 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954....| 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 | 93,201 : 628,801 | ,229| 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107,666 | 157,088 
1955. ...|10, 275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 1,107,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 51,945 (1,350, 268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956... |11,193,067 4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 (2,101,798 1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1957_.__|13, 560,263 |5,744,490 | 538,501 474,841 (2,180,509 1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 |1, 766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1958_...} 17,511,784 (6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 2,382,215 1,720,146 | 153,947 | 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908| 56,043 51,920 (3,979,708 | 82,035 | 228,824 
1959._..|18, 157,957 |8,063, 765 657, 209 641,914 |2,474,428 2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 | 171, 295 | 66, 487 66,160 (2,617,913 17,391 | 224,536 
1959 | | | | | 
Apr....| 1,484,747 | 628,174 | 49,518 | 52,415 | 206,796) 162,046| 13,783 7,643 68,519 | 14,955 | 6,627 3,203 | 259,950 2,019 9,099 
May ...| 1,420,158 | 633,673 | 49,761 52,865 | 206, 287 163,626 | 13,826 | 7,730 68,851 | 13,646 | 5,675 4,221 | 190,106 1,250 8,641 
June...} 1,425,035 | 640,167 | 55,192 53,520 | 207,191 165,378 | 15,345 7,798 68,800 | 13,676 | 6,173 7,153 | 162, 1,114 | 21,202 
July....| 1,419,346 | 646,819 55,232 | 53,377 | 207,399 | 166,893 | 15,344 7,827 68, 447 12, 225 | 5,039 5,760 | 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
Aug....| 1,425,819 | 653,399 | 55,529) 54,071 | 206,062| 168,648 | 14,435 7,945 68,229 | 14,422 | 5,073 7,418 ‘ 990 | 27,314 
Sept__.| 1,442,015 | 658,585 | ,001 | 54,593} 207,868 | 169,961 | 15,536 8,004 68,093 | 13,385 | 5, 295 7,079 | 150,692 845 | 26,078 
Oct....| 1,445,507 663,819 | 56,382/ 54,888] 209,245 | 171,498/ 15,579 8,083 68, 520 13,781 5,656 6,596 | 145,249 401 | 25,810 
Nov....| 1,475,375 | 667,714 56,750 | 55,406 207,780 172,760 | 15,700 8,092 68, 258 | 12,054 5,246 6,108 - 358 | 21,693 
Dec....| 1,536,502 | 670,930 56, 847 | 56,165 | 209,539 | 174,214} 15,756 8, 251 68, 535 | 13,080 5,803 6,614 | 231,145 417 | 19,206 
1960 | 
Jan_...| 1,553,357 | 676,353 57,285 56,295 | 207,037 | 175,538 | 15,843 8,312 68,629 | 12,558 5,406 5,709 | 247,448 361 | 16,582 
Feb....| 1,569,036 | 681,256 7,966 | 57,039} 206,229; 176,811 15, 896 8, 403 68,589 | 12,573 5,158 4,512 | 260,671 178 | 13,754 
Mar____| 1,628,260 | 688,603 58,424 57,226 | 208,979 | 178,378 15,995 8,552 68,740 16,412 7,129 5,217 | 301,217 14| 13,374 
Apr_._-! 1,579,025 | 694,260 58, 666 57,801 ' 209,335 180,028 16,096 8,628 69,061 15,256 6,297 3,960 | 249,214 |.........- 10,414 
1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 


husband's benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) 
and (2) disability benefits— beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse's annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘ Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow's, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

1 From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some pay- 
ments were made in these programs after the expiration dates. Number repre- 
sents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

18 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistanee Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 
{In thousands] 





Unemployment insurance 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | 
| 





















































| Federal insurance | 
| State Railroad 
Period contributions * Federal Railroad | unemploy- Federal unemploy- 
| civil- retirement - 
; : ment unemploy- ment 
| service msurance | insurance ment insurance 
Retirement contribu- | contribu- ce Pe A rvs 
and Disability tions? | tions rpg rr “a 
| survivor , 
| 
| 
$7 ,266, 985 $926 ,403 $1,259,041 | $575,282 | $1,500,397 $335,880 $99,891 
7,565,086 894,995 1,515,852 525,369 | 1,675,286 324,020 102,014 
s ended: } 
oj ee enna mmnioonae 5,440,833 678,311 1,033,155 | 461,981 1,195,285 333 ,084 73,746 
GNARL LET MELO, | 5, 700,536 669, 457 1,260,758 | 409,679 1,251,302 321,762 73,243 
ee SSS See |} 6,961,556 721,339 1,262,332 474,933 1,605,274 338 ,346 114, 686 
1959 | 
| 
Nicaea soatialein ciel 626,778 58,719 | 122,376 | 16,166 | 259,635 1,432 830 
eno pacvodeuieeot euahibcinslondspeseinsoneennn | 1,278,210 159,230 | 131,554 | 70,049 | 413,056 1,312 10,015 
June *........-.----------------- 2-2-2 ee ee eee 586 ,339 66,308 23,540 | 45,641 10,928 945 18,756 
EE er ee 298 , 757 31,777 109,093 | 20,148 245,078 701 1,017 
(Se ee 1,251,509 137,055 125,141 | 85,432 370,076 743 9,433 
September.....-..------------------------------------- 595,180 58,729 129,659 | 51,849 | 14,503 B75 | 22/947 
October.....------------------------- wenee-----------2- 245,584 23,793 129, 137 | 16, 448 135,262 2,337 757 
ROUTE none iincnd cnc nncancccecscnnccncesensooe= 904 , 62 101,374 112,143 | 82,366 257,110 664 10,510 
DOSS GT ...nccnceccancocccccccccccenccccecccesesesce= 431,406 46,977 150,130 } 51,111 21,095 567 ¥ 
1960 | 
RE Re Re eee ee 209,479 22,399 105,657 | 16,153 79,915 26,461 543 
rn sseivcipabenndieaioaaa 1,243,390 124,233 129.785 | 84.457 195°2 283/183 3,947 
NO a naccrasciiiciaiaa nb iaatiania aici aac eiaaniaiaaiatat 1,006,980 93 ,034 149,400 49,942 13,238 20,774 35,223 
US Seen 774,642 81,968 122,188 | 17,028 273,789 2,339 884 
1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed * Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
Janu: 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), Tax Act. , 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; excludes transfers (which began July 1959) 5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 


6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 
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TABLE 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 



















































































{In thousands] 
Receipts — Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
financial 
Period mbution ~—— Aaminis- | “in U's. 
tribution wit m n U. 8. 
income —_, railroad _ —_— trative Govern- et — 
and retirement | P®Y expenses‘ | ment 
transfers ! account * securities § 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
ar rec January 1937-April 1960%......... .-....- $70,411,441 | $5,876,648 | —$395,900 |$54,374,552 | $1,636,579 |$18,911, 431 $969,627 | $19,881,058 
year: 
 } a ne Ere RE 7, 266, 985 co? IEEE 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 22,812, 600 
ET hntiniiictnhaticnnenwansaidaadlaiasiaduedmze 7,565, 086 540,279 —121,300 | 9,049,146 206,094 | 20,474,430 | 1,066,904 | 21,541,424 
10 months ended: 
CO ee Oe eee meee 5,440, 833 | 6,453, 574 146,200 | 21,362,123 837,487 | 22,199,610 
DD , RE ae Nee 5, 700, 536 329, 357 —121,300 | 7,398,667 169,510 | 20,116,268 | 1,036,749 | 21,153,017 
ea eer ae nan 6, 961, 556 300, 739 —274,600 | 8,483,082 164,980 | 18,911,431 969, 19, 881,058 
» |] eee cae 816, 871 17,645 | 20,116,268 | 1,036,749 | 21,153,017 
0,835 826, 599 17,332 | 20,539,768 1,058,362 | 21,598,130 
200, 087 823, 880 19,252 | 20,474,430 | 1,066,904 | 21,541,424 
—5, 626 821, 069 18,039 | 19,793,830 927,018 20, 720,848 
15,299 833, 235 18,362 | 20,096,417 1,039,642 | 21,136,060 
923 838, 850 \ 19, 924, 675 956, 068 20,880,743 
18,189 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285,312 
3,812 841, 260 18,168 | 19,163,905 1,170,420 | 20,334,325 
210, 232 843,797 —8, 19,151, 165 989, 602 20, 140, 766 
eo |, ee 841,042 | 17,032 | 18,532,647 961,203 | 19,493,849 
| 3 | ee 855, 837 | 17,249 | 18,556,745 1 , 637 19, 877, 382 
} | aaa | 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015,730 19, 992, 
| eSaee 885, 907 17,110 | 18,911,431 ,627 | 19,881,058 
Disability insurance trust fund 
| | | | 
on por January 1957-April 1960 ....... .....-..-.. $2,879,937 | $74, 696 | $21, 400 | $944, 135 $66,252 | $1,906,121 | $59,524 | $1,965,645 
scal year: 
NEE eitincicecsccamabnitectdetiimlnbwnebs cecal 926, 403 | 168, 420 | 12,112 1,054, 458 44,515 1,098,973 
ON LARUE TE | 804,995 339,231 | 21,410 | 1,606,874 59,747 | 1,666,621 
10 months ended: | } 
NE BE iain tinindccdaiiinisnebinima ciabatta Sie | 678,311 129, 838 | 2,505 | 858, 31,323 889, 982 
ee ee a a | 669, 457 265,907 | 20,870 1,455, 434 42,676 1,498,110 
ee eT eee ee 721,339 436,485 | 31,425 1,906, 121 59,524 1, 965, 645 
1959 | 
ttt. cnainsstiniinecatelaiiscniiaiiiiads Sasa l | 58,719 31,945 | 270 | 1,455,434 42,676 | 1,498,110 
BE india Hbculnticata dainacgewawaenmds tinea eae 159, 230 33, 696 | 270 1,542,014 82,000 1,624,014 
ee EEE a | 66,308 39, 628 | 270 1, 606, 874 59, 747 1, 666, 621 
Tit ck tarink Sarena naa daa ee ema ae eae 31,777 42,299 | 280 | 1,629,234 48,650 | 1,677,893 
RR icc ctuninndcsndshadimacbdtinnnktmiandmkedmiaes | 137,055 | ae | 41,539 | 280 1,698, 111 75, 872 1,773, 983 
et TE PE CORE ES ES 58,729 | . , re 40,607 | 280 | 1,741,661 50, 427 1,792, 088 
GN i cicdnccehnucddieskabiieeananckeiemedeeieaes | 23,793 | — FE EEE | 44,016 268 1,725, 458 46,755 1,772, 213 
ie EE EES HES ES | 101,374 ras 44,323 268 | 1,745,558 84, 266 1,829, 824 
DROME oS cictidnsdcaukacecdeéeadntne can deeatunceaebiesel 46,977 19,377 TS 41,921 29,050 | 1,793,379 31,828 1, 825, 206 
1960 
A eR Re en CR ee Te TE Le 22,399 ji ee oe 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 57,467 1,803, 499 
WIND sc 5 Ganactecseaccadmannaudcnesbonandvccauiae 124, 233 dj aS 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 98, 1,885, 420 
ee ee 93,034 ,. | eee 47,386 250 | 1,871,496 59, 664 1,931, 160 
AT xskiccs our nnnnccaidduaeeccita eased meee ae 81,968 , | eee 47,479 248 1,906, 121 59, 524 1,965, 645 
| 
! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account— ing July 


1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Be- 
ginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of 
estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
a fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 

. 

* The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
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1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old and 
survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus in- 
terest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated 
cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, 
a —— reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 
ncurred. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TABLE 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948—April 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1960) 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 25, 1960] 





Total | 
































| Wife’s or husband’s Child's ¢ ee 
ean be Disa- | teaptensrsieaeee Widow's) yroth- | Par- 
Item Old-age bility 3 l or wid- er’s | ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI? Total | OASI?/ DI? | Total | OASI?/} Dr? | OWers | 
| | | ! 
Number 
In current-payment 
status at end of— 
December: 
Nees. 2,314, 557| 2,314, 557|_........ 1,047, 985/.........| 320,928) 320,928/_......-.. §81,265| 581,265)......... 210,253; 142,223 11,903 
___, SRE Sh ee | | en) ey 5! ee 508,350) 508,350)......... 699,703) 699,703) ......... | 314,189) 169,438) 14, 579 
_ eee: 5,025,549) 5,025, 549)....._... 2,643,932|.........| 737,859] 737,859).........| 938,751] 938,751)......... | 454,563) 228,984) 21,460 
RE 6, 886,480! 6,886, 480) ..........3, 775, 134)......... 1,015, 8902/1, 015, 892) ....._.../1, 160, 770/1, 160, 770)........- 638,091 271,536 25,057 
ee Be: &- iB S: 43> ee 2: ee 1, 433, 507/1, 433, 507;-..-.... 1,340, 995/1,340, 995) ......._. 913,069 301,240 26, 880 
November 1958 §__|12, 430,234 12,162,177) 268,057'6,920,677| 237,719 2,031,091'2,018, 860 12, 231 1, 624, 135) 1,606, 028 18,107,1,232,583 353,964) 30,065 
1959 
' 
2 DS 2, 2,629,974 337,422 7,187,142) 265,858 2,110, 941/2,083, 136 27,805 1,714,849 1,671,090 43,759 1,295,422 360,250 31,934 
RET 3, 2,720,592! 347,108.7,238,215, 268,842 2,126,089 2,095, 981 30,108 1,731,373, 1,683, 215 48,158'1,308,743 362,115 32,323 
June. 3, 2,820,164 361,216 7,295,640; 275,164 2,141, 761/2, 108, 534 33, 227 1,747,656 1, 694, 831 §2,825,1,321,979 366,498 32,682 
ETS 3,28 2,903,579 384,641 7,345,206; 288,631 2,155, 701)2, 118, 439) 37, 262.1, 760,617 1,701, 869) 58,748 1,334,316, 370,743) 33,006 
CC. | | a! 3, 39% 2,995,845) 399,925 7,399,152) 297,611,2, 169, 313)2, 129, 492 39, 821,1,774,396,1, 711,903 62,493, 1,347,802! 374,119 33,377 
September 3, 486, 3,068,457; 417,665 7,437,836; 308,598 2,182,383'2, 140, 429 41,954 1,791,434.1,724,321; 67,113.1,358,931| 373,227 33,713 
ObODST.... ... cans 3,576,095)13,143,808; 432,287,7,476,908, 317,888 2,194, 307,2, 150, 548 43,759 1,808,125 1,737,485 70,640 1,370,848) 374,041 33,978 
November_____.._- 13,644, 293 13,195,554; 448,739 7,503,120, 327,640 2, 202, 848/2, 156, 655 46,193 1,820,039 1,745, 133 74,906, 1,381,495 374,848 34, 303 
December ._____--- 13,703,918 13,243,564) 460,354 7,525,628 334,443 2,208,017 2,160,103 47,914,1,831, 548/1, 753, 551 77,997, 1,393,587, 376,145 34, 550 
| 
1960 | | 
sanuery ........... 113,780, 137 13,311,982 468,155 7,566,323 339,273 2,216, 932 2,168,060 48,872 1,840,090 1,760,080 80,010 1,406,302 376,552 34, 665 
revraary........... 13, 850,674 13,376,873, 473,801 7,603,838, 343,283 2,226,421 2,176,817 49,604 1,847,281 1,765,367 80,914 1,418,147, 376,942 34,762 
ee 13,961,809 13,465,340, 496,469 7,656,332) 357,134 2,241,077/2, 188, 236 52,841/1,861,972, 1,775,478 86,494.1,432,060 378,348 34,886 
ae 14,057,718 13,549,261; 508,457.7,702,270) 363,878 2,253, 653/2, 199,026 54, 627/1,877,229)1, 787,277 89,952 1,445,017, 380,602 35,069 
Awarded, April | 
_ See | 206, 969 181, 136 25,833 91,075 16,001 36,231 32,115 4,116 33,927 28,211 5,716 20,592 8,660 483 
| Monthly amount 
| ace ta ied gases 
In current-payment | 
status at end of— 
December: | | 
ee ee $45,872.5| $45,872.5)......._. 1$26, 564.2) ......... $4,307.3| $4,307.3)......... $7,549.0) $7,549.0)......... | $4,331.0, $2,958.6 $162.2 
eee nee 1 126:858.5) 126,850.5).........1, 77678. Binccuuusn< | RE, OOk.S) 11, 906-9)......... 19, 366.3; 19,366.3)......... } 11,481.3, 5,800.8 534.9 
_ Seas | 205,179.0; 205,179.0 -........ Ss. & | | 19,178.4] 19,178.4)......... 28, 341.3) 28, 241.3 ..onnecce | 18,482.2} 8,272.7 887.0 
_, eae 339,342.0) 339,342.0)......... - ft i fe 133. 270:6) (22, 270.6)............ 40,996.4 40,996.4)......... | 29,525.7; 12,088.9} 1,188.6 
_ eae 482, 592.9) 482, 592.9)......_..|322, 536.8/........- | 48,325.6] 48,325.6|).......-- 60,323.7| 50,323.7)......... 45,780.0 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
November 1958 §__| 697,528.6! 677, 103.7 $20, 424.9)459, 201.1/$19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8 $415.2) 64,130.2 63,636.3) $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
| | | | 
1959 | | | 
| _, eeres 790, 219.9) 764,420.0 25,799.9 517, 79.6) 23,465.2) 80,001.0) 78,995.5, 1,005.6) 74,557.7, 73,228.5| 1,329.2) 72,704.5 | 20,270.3) 1,841.6 
May....-.........| 797,299.4| 771,009.7| 26,289.7\521,731.1} 23,740.0) 80,628.9) 79,544.1| 1,084.8) 75,386.2, 73,921.3| 1,464.9, 73,504.5 20, 438.2 1,870.5 
See 805, 545.3) 778,404.0) 27,141.2 526, 700.8 24, 324.3! 81,295.2) 80,096.0) 1,199.2) 76,209.0) 74,591.3) 1,617.7) 74,359.1) 20,760.4) 1,896.4 
SS aa 813,712.0| 785,002.7| 28, 709.3 531, 230.1) 25,563.2) 81,901.0) 80,557.8) 1,343.2) 76,861.8) 75,058.9) 1,802.9) 75,151.8 21, 084.1) 1,920.1 
, — a 822,047.0) 792,297.0; 29, 750.0 536, 130.0) 26,389.5; 82,531.6) 81,094.8) 1,436.7) 77,660.6) 75,736.9) 1,923.7) 76,029.1) 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September........-} 828, 546.2) 797,564.1) 30,982.1 539,497.9) 27,397.8) 83,089.9] 81,575.5) 1,514.4) 78,526.3) 76,456.5) 2,069.8) 76,760.9) 21,302.4! 1,971.0 
eae 835,317.0) 803,301.7, 32,015.3,543,120.9) 28, 251.0 83, 623.2) 82,044.2! 1,579.1) 79,418.2) 77,233.0) 2,185.2) 77,543.1) 21,368.9) 1,991.6 
November_-_......- | 840,474.2) 807,355.8) 33,118.4'545, 561.8) 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7| 1,665.2; 80,061.3) 77,743.4| 2,317.8) 78,248.5 21, 453.1! 2,015.2 
December.......-- | 845, 144.3) 811,237.3) 33,907.0 547, 749.1) 29, 765.3) eae 82,526.8} 1,727.3! 80,715.6) 78,301.2) 2,414.4) 79,047.4 21, 579.2) 2,033.6 
| | | | | | 
1960 | | | | | | | | 
| | 
5 851,890.9 817,429.6) 34,461.3'552,068.6| 30,215.7| 84,759.5 82,997.1| 1,762.4 81,279.7) 78,796.5| 2,483.2) 79,884.8 21,639.2, 2,043.5 
February ........-.. x .7| 823,179.2| 34, 887.5 556, 006.3) 30, 584.5] 85,251.1) 83,465.1) 1,786.0) 81,771.3) 79,254.4| 2,517.0) 80,682.6) 21,717.9, 2,053.0 
eS | 866,981.5) 830,499.3| 36,482.2)/561,081.5) 31,882.8) 85,944.7) 84,036.9) 1,907.8 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0) 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
| ee 874,287.8) 837,032.8) 37,255.0)/565,321.8) 32,498.9) 86,511.7| 84,544.8} 1,966.9 83,345.3) 80,556.0 2,789.3) 32,473.6, 22,054.6) 2,082.0 
| | | | | 
Awarded, April | | 
2 eee 13,791.9} 11,989.9| 1,802.0 a 1,470.5; 1,438.2) wasnnny: 152.6) 1,495.3) 1,316.5 178.8) 1,276.9 nici 33.8 
| | u | 1 u | 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are 
payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 


* Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
before age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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TABLE 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit payments in calendar year 1959, by State 


{In thousands] 









































| OASI? DI? 
Beneficiary’s State of residence ! Total | Monthly benefits * } | Monthly benefits * 
| Lump-sum 
| Total | ; | | death | | l 
} es Supple- Qreet payments‘ | | Disa- Supple- 
| | | Old-age | mentary | Survivor | | Total | bility | mentary 
| | | 
| | | | | 
ENE isons wana ae eee 1$10, 298, 363 $9,841,641 | $6,548,004 | $1,059,038 $2,063,303 | $171,296 | $456,722 $390,485 | $66 , 237 
| 129,632] 120,172 70,341 13,321 | 34,249 2,261 | 9,460 7,669 | 1,791 
4,090 3,937 2,512 201 1,123 | 101 | 153 | 128 25 
55, 600 51,538 32,967 5,251 | 12,435 885 | 4,062 | 3,455 607 
86, 606 | 81,643 | 53,211 | 10,113 | 17,092 1,227 | 4,963 | 4,052 911 
832,479 798,449 550,903 | 76,207 | 157,727 13,612 | 34,030 30,259 | 3,771 
83,361 | 80,616 54,163 8,875 | 16,310 1,268 | 2,745 2,362 } 383 
Connecticut......... Se ee 179, 537 | 72,774 118,507 17,188 | 33,910 3,169 6,763 6,002 761 
PREG ae nadanndor canes konendunncacadece 23,609 | 22,593 2,241 | 4,852 438 1,016 891 | 125 
District f Columbia_...-......- pelos 33,937 | 32,408 | 2,401 6,978 758 | 1,529 1,421 | 108 
cee tea Satie cock) hs eon ikea ee, 332,146 | 316, 066 } 36,309 | 52,580 4,250 16,080 13,896 2,184 
oo | Ee ae ee epee 137, 766 127,508 | 12,685 36,051 | 2,522 10,258 8,720 | 1,538 
oe | 
CO ee ST? TEES = 19, 467 18,449 4,340 321 1,018 853 | 165 
0 ES ee eee re Kustendee | 36,041 | 34,981 6,465 549 1,060 886 | 174 
eee eee ey: 638 , 662 614,018 23,607 11,739 | 24,644 21,981 | 2,663 
DN 6 cccvucwen twee asshcns ante eisicbaieiaaeghaedl 300,409 288 , 462 57,031 4,880 | 11,947 10,071 | 1,876 
See eee wh ese 180,749 175,872 27,807 2,730 4,877 4,134 743 
ee ee ae eee 126,974 | 122,883 | 20,958 2,000 4,091 3,437 654 
Le 4 ee Rociieddsaaaawekeaee 159, 540 149, 463 34,472 2,419 10,077 7,574 | 2,503 
OO ee ee RE SO 106,376 | 98,994 | 30,179 1, 99% 7,382 6,128 | 1,254 
SE ee eee oe ee eee 68 , 880 66 , 022 12,952 1,06 2,858 2,395 463 
SSR eee enn ere } 135,465 129, 235 32,188 2, 6,230 5,433 797 
INO NaasntaGia ccundnaeanccammees } 387,570 372,312 73,789 6,3 15,258 13,192 2,066 
Michigan indaiadnesbinsnnnmaiee | 480,846 461,712 99 , 736 7,833 | 19,134 16,625 2,509 
a Pe pees oP eS, 200,951 | 195,765 34,379 2,880 5,186 4,412 774 
MINOR 2 oda corn aciemtid wage aaa ae 77,638 73,088 46,277 8,396 17,185 1,230 4,550 3,757 793 
ae ee et We eee od 272,630 261,484 179,897 29,825 47,582 4,180 11,146 9,686 | 1,460 
MEN da in noe deen exd age esonddasneeieue 41,122 39,774 27 , 204 4,531 | 7,415 624 1,348 1,141 207 
TIM UNE soc cemwniiagaddedausabawdens acetal 86,691 | 84,449 59,482 10,950 12,772 1,245 2,242 1,953 289 
A EEE Ss SORES Fe 11,371 | 10,858 7,379 809 2,401 269 513 441 72 
New Hampshire -...-.---.- eee free Ts 45,104 | 43,515 30,675 4,074 8,018 748 1,589 1,383 206 
DUR RIED Cas camation ic cain ddan ddeedeees 411,662 | 395,491 263,971 | 40,302 83,707 7,511 16,171 14,382 1,789 
TOW MN inca nccdunawauennacwbee es 26,145 24,808 14, 436 2,665 7,164 543 1,337 1,042 295 
a REE erie er ee 1,155,949 1,108,913 763,931 | 107,914 216,736 20,332 47 ,036 41,818 5,218 
POO a eee eee ee 175, 703 163, 448 100,387 17,595 42,440 3,026 12,255 10,355 1,900 
NE URS So Sa os nk ne 31,946 | 31,446 21,897 4,285 4,810 454 500 413 | 87 
I ici dcia a aueasnnghasstnncatannddneaeees 596,855 | 571,226 372,676 65,027 123,824 9,699 25,629 21,918 3,711 
a EY ET as Lae 112,704 | 107 ,326 69,471 13,050 22,981 1,824 5,378 4,541 837 
I A a en ae Te 124,707 | 120, 456 85,423 12,331 20,826 1,876 4,251 3,622 629 
Pennsylvania. -........-.- silat conse A == 788 , 495 749,808 483,419 82,616 169,950 13,823 38 , 687 32,774 5,913 
I II IN isi hg Sack ce ware imagarctenesia ees 34,196 33,639 22,031 3,978 7,134 496 557 422 135 
og Se ae ee re 65, 696 62,736 43,621 5,845 12,213 1,057 2,960 | 2,607 353 
ee een ner 81,618 75,381 43,798 | 7,324 22,771 1,488 | 6, 237 5,275 962 
South Dakota......-.-. Re Ree hen ee 38 245 37,461 26,007 5,029 5,895 530 | 784 642 142 
RR ee ee re ae ee 148,545 139,414 87,297 | 15,682 34,028 2,407 9,131 7,395 1,736 
i ER ae ean a ee ne ee 355,603 | 337,414 208,501 | 38, 573 83 , 862 6,478 | 18,189 15,332 2,857 
ROUNgs ch coax nteusene xcank ecu ieanaxceeaen 38, 503 37,377 23,417 | 4,571 8,826 563 | 1,126 903 | 22% 
pO ee ae ee nape tern ea 26,470 | 25,291 17,211 | 2,705 4,982 393 1,179 999 180 
ERE, inch dacs < cecniandkuseacgeueee 483 476 305 45 118 7 7 0 
Li SR Oe es ae 162,848 152, 249 93,823 | 15,865 39, 589 2,972 10,599 | 8,650 1,949 
Ia oa a5 ON nt a 2 a 182, 467 175,464 122,507 18, 245 31,962 2,750 7,003 6,078 925 
NE ERI erocacckinntosadenchaacede 119, 569 108, 889 63,912 | 13,074 30,247 1,656 10,680 | 7,639 | 3,041 
ats nc caccacnn wieacbad wae see nee 264 , 236 255 , 367 173,524 30, 168 47,493 4,182 | 8,869 7,582 1,287 
CO eee Te 15,331 4,821 10,101 1,576 2,902 242 | 510 430 80 
WOE cagcsleecatsee cao wacsese hea 65,138 63,700 44,628 6,180 12,260 632 1,438 1,322 | 116 





1 Based on benefit check address. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
OASI trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their 
dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under the disa- 
bility insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund 
to disability insurance (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 

3 Distribution by type of benefit and by State estimated. Supplementary 
benefits are paid to wives aged 62 or over, wives under age 62 with child bene- 
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ficiaries in their care, dependent aged husbands, children under age 18, and 
disabled children aged 18 or over (whose disability began before age 18) of 
old-age or disabled-worker beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid to aged 
widows, dependent aged widowers, children under age 18, disabled children 
aged 18 or over whose disability began before age 18, widows or divorced wives 
with child beneficiaries in their care, and dependent aged parents of deceased 
insured workers. 
4 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount (in dollars) of benefits! in current-payment 
status as of December 31, 1959, by type of benefit and by State 
































































































Beneficiary’ l ] T 
State or F Total Wife’s or husband’s | Child’s § | Widow’ . | 
residence, ? ie 
number, and } | Old-age uliee « | | | widow- Mother’s a 
monthly Total OASI8 DI? | | Total OASI! DI* | Total | OASI# |; DI* er’s 
amount | 
| | | | 
Total: | | 
Number_! 13,703,918) 13,243, 3 460,354; 7,525,628 334,443) 2,208,017} 2,160, 103} 47,914 1,831,548 | 1,753, 551! 77,997) 1,393,587) 376,145) 34,550 
Amount_ (845, 144, 310, ‘811, 237, _ 33,906,997 347, 749, 073} | 20, 765, 265) 84,254,159) 82,526, 818| 1,727,341) 80,715,632) 78,301, .241| 2,414,391) 79,047,440) 21,579, 188 2,033,553 
Alsa.: | | | 
Number... 214,099; 202, 980) 11, 119 95, 203 7,120) 34, 550) 33, 188} 1,362 48,055 45, 418) 2,637) 18,241 9,838 1,092 
FT + eae 10,634, 151) 9,933,616; 700,535) 5,910,637) 590, 136) 1,037,996 a 42,671) 1,668,365 omnia baad 898,648; 470,298) 58,071 
aska: | 
eon 5,729 5,529 200 2,826 111] oi 293 17) 2,008) 1,936) 72 182 282 10 
er) 328, 33 5,908 12,422} 205,030 10,487 10, 766 10,336 430) 77,938 76, 433 1,006) 9,826 13,576 707 
riz.: | 
Number... 75,881 71,875 4,006) 38,058) 2,889 10,822 10,390! 432 15,497 14, 812) 685 5, 696| 2,714 205 
Php teaaeaes 4,668,423) 4,357,340) — 2,833,199) 270,661 418, aa 401, 600) 16,841 665,477) 641,896 23,581 321,369 147,840) 11,436 
rk.3 
Number-.. 147,058 141,180 5,878 75, 505 3,841 28, 510) 27,747 | 76 23,956 22, 682} 1,274 10, 230 4,448 568 
—, 7,165,135) 6,798,769 366 , 366) 4,486,714) 310,720; 819,215 795,824) 23,391 814,786) 782, 531) 32,255, 486,480) 216,935) 30,285 
auit.: | | | | | 
Number-..| 1,062,614) 1,031,411 31,203} 626,227) 24,953 150,365) 147,746 2,619 131,352; 127,721) 3,631; 104,923 23,038 1,756 
¢ a anne 65,839,195) 2,565, 656)/46,080,066) 2,322,463) 5,984 890! 5,880,702 104,188) 6,503,393) 6,364,388 139,005) 6,013,581) 1,394,103) 106,355 
Olo.: | | | | 
Number... 113,441 110, 699) 2,742) 63, 592| 1,989 18, 613| 18,337 276) 16, 160) 15, 683 477) 10,035) 2,903 149 
Pa iguama 6,878,605) 6,668,949} 204, 656 4,535, 121! 180,447 meen: 689,215 9,7 | 727,708) 713,289) ainsi) 556, aie 166,935; 8,226 
onn.: | | | 
Number...| 209,17 70) 203 , 339 5,831 122,094) 4,729 31,260) 30,777 483) 20, 204) el 619) 25, 927| 4,506 450 
a 14,178,075} 482,526, 9,889,861) 439,046 — 1,349,778 — 1,070, on 1,046, 279) 24, 124) 1,569,860} 293,369} 28,928 
el. | | 
Number... 30,287 29,308 979 17,160} 765 4,356) 4,264 92) 3,823] 3, 701| 120! 3,220 77 71 
Amount... ancien Isat 76,330 1,259,607) 68, 187 176,811) 173,081) 3,730) 182, 590| 178,177) 4,413 — 47,264 4,434 
eU.s | | | 
Number-.-} 45,672 44,196) 1,476 26,776) 1,265 4,616) 4, 545| nl 6, 542! 6,402 140 4,902) 1,461 110 
— 2,744,861) 2,632,062! 112,799, 1,846,790, 105,672} 179,540) 177,037 2,503) 264, 697| 260,073 anne 270, 116) 71,832} 6,214 
us | | | 
Number... 437,180 421,385 15,795 252,603 11,712 75,528 73,738 1,790) 51,987) 49, 694! 2,293) 34, 267) 10,322) 761 
Amount...|27, 741, 714/26, 548,425) 1,193,289/18,926,652! 1,057,816) 2,983,883) 2,916,699 67, 184 3,200,000) 2,152, 27 68,289) 1,936,719 573,208; 42,877 
| | | | 
Number... ; 224,924) 212,417; 12,507, 104,273} 8,605] 31,152} 29,830| 1,322) 51,160} 48,580) 2,580 «18,752 9,963 1,019 
Amount.-.-}11,317, 7 10,534,568) 782,538 6,420, 863) 681,675) 966,213; 927,653) 38,560) 1 ,802, 554! 1,740,251) 62,303 ~ 460,559) 55,755 
Hawaii: | 
| 28,07 73 27,043 1,030 14, 715| 715) 3,644) 3,546 98 5,877) 5, 660) 217| 8| 1,027) 7 
—- 1,591,026 1,517, 952| 73,074) 1,011 ,809| 62,515 126, 20) 122,769 3,480} 231,425) 224, 346) 7,079) 108" 270) 51,147) 4,611 
aho: | | | | | 
Number... 49, 747) 48, 643| 1,104! 28,141 765 9,027} 8,914 113 7,140) 6 914 226) 3,475 1,113) 86 
se 2,961, 730| 2,880, 924) 80, 806) 1,979, 417) 69,057, 334,369)  330,271| 4,098) 322,493) 314, a es 185, 9) 65,304 5,171 
I 
Number... 785,829) 762,903) 22,926! 447,386, 18,237) — 123,357| 121,566; 1, 7911 87,910 85,012 2,898) 89, 0231 18,076; 1,840 
Amount-.-_/52,263,509| 50,421,296! 1,842,213 34, 572,296| 1,670,991 7 5 meen 69,699) 4,402, 092) 4,300, 569) 101,523) 5,260, 461 1,128,381) 115,301 
Ind.: | | 
Number-..| 389,944) 378, 704} 11,240, 218,729 8,088 67,332) 66, us 1,184} 46, 765 44, 798| 1,968 39, 932 9,005) 792 
‘ Amount... 26, HOR, SEOSS, 28, 708) 860,862)16,105,759) 748,331) 2,662, 496) 2,617, _— 45,262, 2,235,038) 2,167, " 67,269) 2,233,930) 558,531) 48,545 
owa: | 
tee. 246,699 241,828 4,871 145,079) 3,594) 49, 057 48, 552| 505 23, 225 22,453 772) 20,828 4,588) 328 
—_ --|14, 948,026) 14,590, ia 357 , 564/10, 277, 583 313,951| 1,863, 811, 845, 121) 18,030; 1 1057, 212) 1,031, 629) 25,583) 1,146,866) 269, a 19, 539 
ans | | | 
Number... 178, 657|  174,499| 4,158} 102,891) 2,971 35,178] 34,720 458 18,864| 18, 135, 729; 15,018) s 473| 262 
Amount...j10, 481 ,732)10,179, 441) somes 7,054,683) 261,764) 1,278, O14 1,261,321) 16,693 857,722) 833,888} 23,834 808,468} 206,042) 15,039 
| | | 
250,757! 237,964 12,793 123, 151| 6,916) 45,827| 43,97 4) 1,853} 46,173} 42, 149} 4,024 icin 8,349) 918 
ree, 13,059 ,434)12,311, 470) 747,964) 7,895,693 595, ,532| 1,440, 482) 1,383,003 57,479) 1, 641, 138) 1,546, 135) 94,953) 1,006, 861) 427,837, 51,891 
a 166,597, 157,852, 8,745 73,890 5,825 24,067! 23,0001 1,071 37,500] 35,711 1,849] 16,631! 7,975 649 
Amount. 4 8,775,926) 8,216, 313) 559, 613 4,790,377) 478,498 781,942 747, 794 34, 148) 1,420,360) 1,382,402 46,967] 851, 158) 410,109) 34,473 
Maine: j | | | } | | 
Number..--| 95,771) 92, 62. 3 3,148) 55, 672| 2,128) 14, 288 13,924) 364 11,551 10,895 656 9 563] 2,385 184 
Amount..-}| — 5,397, 742| 207,496, 3,764, 404) 178,437) 520,487; 509,119) 11,368 485,062 o7,oe8 17,691) 514,590) 131,976) 10, 282 
Md.: | | | 
Number-- 180,395} 174,250) 6,145 96,590! 4,731} 24,443] 23,875] 568) 26,738, 25,892 846} 21, 402, 5,985] 506 
» Amount... 11,087, 256} 10,618, a8 468,839) 6,861,625 seins 962,832) 940,888) 21,944; 1,244, 428) 1,214, 600) 29, 828) 1,219, nes 351,604; 30,399 
fass.: | | 
Number... 474, 203| 459 , 666 14,537 279,581) po 67, 167) 65,806} 1, 3611 46, 157) 44, 173| F 084! 57,900) 11,2811 925 
opens 31, 467, 080) 30,361,630) 1,105,450,21,234,055| 982,368) 2,817,653) 2,765,908 51,745 2,287,736 2,216, wee rie 337 3,394, a 694,446] 56,272 
ich | | | 
Number..-.} 583, 113, 565 , 603) 17,510 313, 784| 12, 986) 99, 100) 97,299) 1,801 75, 152| 72, 429| 2,723) 65, ,737| 15, 283 1,071 
. Amount... pelosi oviercies 1,435, 294/25, 236, 219) 1,262, Ora 4,186,476 4,112,658, 73,818) 3,808,754) 3, 709, 350) 99,404) 3,963,639 aspiaice 69, 616 
finn. | } | | 
Number...| 271,885} 266,832) 5,053) 158,869 3,723 49,722 49,216, 506 29, 906 29,082 824) 23,272 6,009 384 
. —-e ,622 201) 16,243,719] 378,482)11,344,306 —_ 1,882,645) 1,864,425) 18,220) 1,360,443) 1,332,478) 27,965) 1,321,754) 358, ‘061! 22,695 
Liss, | | 
Number---!| 143, 6071 137, 694) 5,813 70,367) 3,756} 25,304 24,595 709 28,875 27,527| 1,348 9, 040) 5 ,350| 815 
Amount..--| 6,399,687) 6,054 941) 344,746 3,882,283) pew 659 , 306 639, 167 20,139 865,610 835 , 425) 30, 185 ere 234, oe 43, 896 
Mo.: | | | | 
Number... -| 372,665} 361, 117) 11,548 213 , 962, 8,578) 65,363) 64,228 1,135 40, 602) 38 , 767| 1,835) 35 , 567 7,843| 750 
Amount..-| 22,402, a a , 564,948;  837,854/15,034, 322 743, 460| 2,400,830) 2,361,444 39,386 1,748,923) 1,693,915) 55,008) 1,987,593) 443,712 43, 962 
Mont.: | | | 
Number..-.-}| 53,856) 52,606 1,25( nel 931 8,999 8,881} 118 7,590 7,389] 201 4,196) 1,263) 101 
Amount._-_| 3,375, 037) 3,279, 494) 95,543) 2,273,818) 84,482) 356,174! 851, 679) 4,495 342,599) 336,033 6, 566 237,791) 74,069 6, 104 
Nebr.: } | 
Number-...| 122 ,061| 119, 829! 2 1232 2,498 1,727} 24,535) 24,339 196 11,495 11,186) 309 9,431 2,188 187 
Amount...| 7,190, 7630) 7,026, 636) 163,994! 4, 999° 118) 147,213} 894,335) 887,565 6,770, 506, 463) 496 , 452 510,081) 10,972 
| i 1 i | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount (in dollars) 
status as of December 31, 1959, by type of benefit and by State—Continued 


of benefits! in current-payment 














































































































9 | | | | 
a ’ Total | Wife's or husband’s Child’s § Widow's 

residence, 2 | Disa- ; } or ’ Par- 
number, and | Old-age | bility ¢ widow- Mother's ent’s 

monthly Total | OASI# | DI? | | Total | OASI# DI# Total | OASI# | DI! er’s 

amount | | 
Nev.: | | | 

Number. 14,497 14,019) 478) 8,474) 368 1,529 1,488 41) 2,702 2,633} 69) 1,041 355 28 

-Amount.__| 935,556) 896, _ 38,573; 622, 808 34,098 59,442 57,719 1,723} 137,324 134,572 2,752 59,188 21,140 1,556 

H.: | 

~ Number. | 58,904) 57, 331| 1,573} 35,880! 1,198 8,236) 8,087} sal 6,197 5,971) 226 6,013} 1,297 83 

_Amount. 7] 3; 67 562 3,563,276, 116,286) 2,555,728) 103,872) 320,856) 315,793! 5,063) 285,921! 278,570! 7,351, 333,415] 74,863) 4,907 

Number...| 488, 621! 473,941 14,680| 276,709 11,789 73,703; 72,437 1,266 49, 406! 47,781] 1,625 63,432 12,323) 1,259 

Amount...|33,593, $30) 32,386, 778) 1,206, 552/21, 978,944) 1,093,593 3,198,570) 3,147,333 51,237| 2,612,749] 2,551, 027| 61,722} 3,826,882} 800, 566} 82,026 
N. Mex.: | | } 

Number...| 42, 051| 40, 4041 1,557] 18,601 950 6,191! 5,979 212 11,465 11,070} 395 2,644 2,019 181 

Amount...| 2,182,224) 2,080,555} 101,669! 1,234,084 83,264! 202,170} 195,166 7,004) 419,255! 407,854 11,401 187,383) 96,137; 9,931 
N. ¥.2 | | | | 

Number...| 1,408,316] 1,364,746) 43,570] 827,974 35,089 205,075} 201,439 3,636} 136,868) 132,023 4,845} 165,555] 34,159] 3,596 

Amount. ...94,556, 133/91, 072, 704 3,483,429 63,7 777, | 3,155,789) 8,615,025 8,471,073) 143,952) 6,886,789) 6,703,101 83, 688} 9,757,699) 2,133,831) 229,534 
1, ee | | | | | | 

Number...| 290, 2301 275,695 14,535) 137,942! 10,051} 45,631) 44,066) 1,565} 61,204 58, 285! 2,919 21,767; 12,575! 1,060 

Amount.. -|14, 486, 509) 13,574,947, 911,562| 8,490,094 708, 658) 1,366,554! 1,320,770| 45,784) 2,121,459] 2,049,339) 72,120! 1,073,370} 584, 705) 56,669 
N. Dak.: | | | | 

Number-_.-| 45,67 al 45,106 573 26, 235 392! 9,360 9,300! 60 5,846) 5,725} 121) 2,662 i, 100 65 

Amount...| 2,678,369, 2,640,614) 38,255) 1,857,070 32,677} 348,726, 346,757! 1,969} 231,503) 227,894! 3,609} 145,575| 59, 784 3,534 
Ohio: } | | 

Number...| 746,460) 721,805 24,655| 403,732 17,977; 125,523} 123,010) 2,513) 91,144) 86,979 4, 165! 87,654 18 897] 1,533 

Amount--./48,881, 069) 46 962,882) 1,918, 187)81,096, 716 1,676,459] 5,195,043) 5,096,390 98,653) 4,478,095 4,385,020 143, 075) 5,187,052} 1,192,182} 95; 522 
Okla.: | | } } 

Number. 167,092| 161,384) 5,708} 87,878 4,040 30,965] 30,343 622) 24,773, 23,727) 1, o4sl 14,283} 4,743) 410 

= 0,241,005) 8,935,425, 406,510} 5,865,911) 352,782) 1,049,560) 1,027,643 21,917/ 1,038,422) 1,006,611) 31, 811| 748,422 ae 22,859 
Oreg.: | | | | 

Number...| 160,259 156,144 4,115) 96,890 3,104 25 , 228} 24,827 401 17,842) 17,232! 610 14,014 2,943) 238 

Amount. .|10,213,440) 9,888,658) 324,782) 7,089,700} 285,888} 973,951) 958,041 15,910] - 877,637, 854,653 22,984 787,266] 184,066) 14,932 
a | | } 

Nensber. | 979,416} 943,179) 36,237) 521,659 26,725) 159,926} 155,919 4,007} 112,543) 107, 5, 505| 127,131} 28,530} 2,902 

Amount... 64, 161,712/61,348,858 2,812,854/40, 187,361 2,457,504] 6,610,807) 6,450,998} 159, 809) 5,544,682) 5,349, "i 195,541) 7,394,422) 1,789,234) 177,702 
ee | } } | 

Number...| 88,226} 87,040} 1,186} 40,686 579] 16,151 15,979 172! 25, 573} 25, 138! 435) 1,967| 2,944! 326 

—*- a 2,902, 0261 2,856, 336) ome 1,887,172 37,041} 309,588} 306,574 3,014) 465, 657| ae 5,635) ane 102,343} 15,387 

a : 81,397 78,597 2,800! 48,368 2,209 11,382 11,115) 267 7,519) 7,195) 324 9,909) 1,859) 151 

, Amount... 5,332, 325) 5,119,657} 212,668) 3,615,182) 191,562 — 454,854) 9,577| 368,440) 356,911) 11,529} 570,171; 113,169} 9,370 

| | 

a 137 na 129,567 7 59, 907 5,287 18, 223) 17,397) 826 35,160 , 564) 1,596 10,621) 7,446 632 

Amount...| 6,704,672) 6,224,084 480 0,385 3,683,948] 417,832) 545,826) pie 23, 062 1,179,151) 1, 139, 457) 39,694) 520,075} 324,398) 33,442 
8. Dak.: | 

Number...| 55,123] 54,254) anal 31,850 597] 11,283 11,186 or 6,287 6,112) 175 3,794) 1,241 71 

Amount._-} 3,191,079) 3,132,456 58,623} 2,195,311 50,388} 410,171) 406,955 2 216) 257,857} 252,838! 5,019 205, 967 67,238} 4,147 
Tenn.: | | | 

Number...| 244,777) 234,002 10,775} 121,711 6,871} 41,965] 40,602 1,363 44,570| 42,029 2,541 19, 507| 9,126} 1,027 

Amount... |12,229,940/11,550,555| 679,385] 7,344,990] 572,476] 1,239,661| 1,196,819 42,842) 1,598,167) 1,534, 1100} 64,067 “eer 452,103} 55,960 
Tex: | 

Number...| 540,833) 520,675 20,158} 269,104 13,974 91,774 89,423 2,351 98,218) 04 , 385) 3,833 47,138 18,942) 1,683 

Amount-.-_/29,446, ds ieee 1,380, 126/17, 643, 753) 1,192,694) 3,051,840] 2,973,406 78,434) 4,002,599) 3,893, 601| 108,998} 2,460, 149) 1,008,314) 92,397 
Utah: 

Number... 51 ,423| 50,314 1,109 26,397 743 8,969 8,836 133 9,054! 8,821 233 4,610 1,577 73 
ye nat... 3,173,297, 3,090,844 82,453) 1,963,196 68,267} 354,064) 348,771 5,293} 429,089} 420, 196] 8,893} 259,849 94,594) 4,238 
t.2 ; | 

Number... 36, 654) 35, 408! 1,246 20,887 s66| 5,931 5,793 138 4,266 4,024 242 3,710 gil 83 

Amount.-_.| 2,162,674| 2,076, 792) 85,882) 1,431,154 74,616) 216,547| 211,935 4,612} 182,935) 176,281] 6,654, 200,780 51,760} 4,882 
i. ae i] } 

Number... 1,020) 1,012) 8 492 8 121) 121 0 318] ail 0 36 42 3 
— 41,555) =" 605 25,998 605 3,158) 3,158 0 8,292) 8,292 0 1,750 1,601 151 
a: } | 

Number... on, 700 236,780 11,986] 122,166 7,839} 37,962 36, 523} 1,439} 47, 306] 44,598) 2,708 22,957 9,495} 1,041 
amount... acess ene mnanendens 774.882| 7,853,815}  658,931| 1,233,617) 1,186,857 46,760) 1,806, 050) 1,736,859 69,191) 1,202,944) 495,017) 57,114 
yash.: | 

Number...| 230,897} 224,475 6,422) 136,148 4,940) 36,474 35,862 612 26, se2 25, 692 870 22,096 4,397 230 

Amount_-./14,914, 205; 14,401,419) 512,786)10,170,451) 455,698) 1,441,855) 1,417,422) 24,433) 1,311,424) 1,278,769) 32,655) 1,247,178) 271,345) 16,254 

. | | 

Number...| 172, 001] 159,739 12,262 75, 676 6,324| 30,293} 28,396 1,897 35, 555 31,514| 4,041 16,149 7,226 778 
— 9,699,383! 8,939,207 760,176| 5,321,537] 584,771 1,054,896) 988,605 66,291) 1,415,008) 1,306, "792! 109,114 865,210} 413,762) 43,301 
Vis.: | | 

Number...| 343,884] 335,487 8,397| 196,877 6,182} . 62,290 61,394 896) 36,729] 35,410 1,319 33,953 7,315 538 
"gga Beco ssegerae 650,375)14,506,859} 571,613) 2,427, om 2,393,274|:.. 33,854) 1,748,880) 1,703,972 44,908} 1,974,328] © 454,139) 32,029 

yo.: 

Rshinee._.| 20,789] 20,260 11,866) 368) 338) 3,280 58 3,148, 3,045 103 1,575 462 32 

Amount...) 1,269, - 1,231,390 38, “ 848, 1555) 33,346 128" 375) 122,326 2,049; 147,158) 144,012 3,146 87,367 27,270} - 1,860 

| 
Foreign: | | | 
Number...| 89,513) 88,135) 1,378 51,121) 1,131 14,002 13,867 135 8,968 8,856 112) 11,125 2,755 411 
Amount. --| 5,530,031) 5,414, » 758) 115,273) 3,828,963/ 106,074 508,972, 503,511 5,461, 335,218) 331,480 594,743 23,793 





1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, 
widower's, or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary 
benefit that was awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, included 
only in number of old-age benefits; amount of the reduced secondury benefit 
combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 

2 Based on monthly benefit check address. 

3 Benefits under old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the OASI 
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132,26 
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trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their de- 
pendents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under disability 
insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund to 
disability insurance (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 
4 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-4. 
5 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of deceased, disabled, or retired insured workers—whose disability 


began before age 18. 


TABLE 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 
April 1960} 





Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 





















































| Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
State place- paces insured 
ments | | | ‘ | | | unemploy- 
" iene , Average | ment * 
Total? | Women Total | Women Weeks | Benefits weekly | Weeks | Average 
com- | paid 4 | Dumber of com- | weekly 
| pensated bene- | pensated payment 
| ficiaries | 
| | 
1 | a aes 5 510,675) A, 231,945 _, 972 8,386,276) 2,736,368) 7 7,526, 690)$237,391, 074 1,792, 069] 6,949,852| $32.50 1,939, 266 
| 
SE OO ae 8,142 15, 309 4, 299 118,242 28, 713) 96,075) 2,176, 747 22,875} 92,083 22.95 27,472 
ESS ee nee 882 1,480 243 17,058} 2,397 19, 769} 720 , 863 4,707) 19,081 4,336 
ae < 7,184 6,537 1,232 30,995 7,381) 21,943 651, 944 5,225) 20,827 7,289 
|S FE eee 7,121 11,205 4,433 75,585 21,699) 53,838) 155 12,819} 49, 091) 17,504 
6 42,746 130,957 34,899 892,736 279,888 814,518 193,933) 776,388 216,052 
Colorado. ---- EIS tea ae 9,948) 5,257 976 38,316) 9,800 37,371) 8,898) 34, 244| 8,938 
fo ae 7,872 23,462 12,007 145,939} 62,026 127 , 665) 30,396} 121,62 7| 34,297 
re 904| 2,283 537 18,891) 4,137 19,888 4,735] 18,640) 4,273 
District of Columbia - - -- 5,116 2,467 776 23,274 6,729 20,099 4,785) 19, 695| 5,209 
ee ee 17,411 23,755 6,688 116,389) 32,041 81,524 19,410 76,951) 27 , 237 
nes ae 10,310 18,491 8,580) 118,916) 54,516 97,745 23,273 89,813) | 30,419 
} | } | 
| Ee eee ae 968 2,089 O44 14,980) 7,377 12,422 332,158 2 958) 9,034) 31.50) 3,391 
I icpidpncitnwmmeeins 4,920 2,229 396 23,771) 3,944 22,550 797,008 5,369) 21,243) 35.86) 5,218 
eee 19,032 48 , 466 18,457 388 , 498 128,117 361,480} 12,039,125 86 ,067| 336 , 672!) 34.14 89,273 
ES eee 6,875 32,081 12,108} 167,179) 51,940 146,281} 4,308 , 993 34,829 133,429) 30,63] 37,503 
nee 8,042 7,847 3,180 68 , 930) 17,861 63,978} 1,858,755 15,233 57,263) 30,47) 15,050 
| EEE 8,552 6,867 1,654 66, 665) 15,021 69, 239) 2,335,692 16,485 64,753) 34,38 14, 663 
EE noe | 4,864 14, 766 3,673 133,901) 30, 460 113,741) 3,106,706 27,081 106,212} 28, 16} 31,024 
SRNR ic ccccucencaca! 6,476 16,211 2,595) 124,780! 18,586) 129,343) 3,783,453 30,796 120, 606} 30.07) 29,644 
ND er eee manmes | 1,501 10, 208 7,304) 79,901) 34,321 61,501 1,312,940 14, 643) 57, 300) 21.40) 19,451 
SS ee 5,633 20,692 9,526) 173,746} 56,285 154,341 4,526,801 36,748 143, 830! 30.10) 36,488 
Massachusetts. -.......--- 11,936 52,988) 30,556 canons 152,726 328, 054) 11,183,021 78,108 275,359) 36.93 82,176 
ee 12,698 73,867) 12,810 441,202) 91,550 376,968; 13,372,182 89,754 364 , 629) 36.06) 102,427 
OS ee ee 8,469 13,050) 3,916) 169,112 33,363 147,375 4,166,139 35,089 139, 487) 28.76 37,498 
oO en 8,086) 9,031 2,937 64,088 12,794 55, 702 1,289,778 13,262 51, 974| 23.73 15,839 
Se 7,804 35, 638 15,729 183,527 55,860 144,629} 3,877,622 34,435 125,507 28.91 42,911 
SS eee eee 2,857| 3,415 807 44,622 11,114 46, 271| 1,265,955 11,017 46,271 27.08 9,116 
OS ae 5,537 2,511 1,137 36,978) 10,839 35,218} 1,055,511 8,385 33,566 30.70) 7,062 
ee 2,316) 2,738 705} 15, 100) 4,571 14,925 543,528 3,554 13,833} 37.35) 3,422 
New Hampshire-..---.-.- 1,066} 6,057) 5,031) 31,544| 15,602) 24,315 606 , 400 5,789 21,995) 26.05) 7,800 
| Ce | 11,876) 56, 757) 30,018 381,879 184, 986) 368,236) 11,596,711 87,675 326, 133| 32.44! 89,420 
we 4,146) 4,684) 734) 35, 181| 6,307) 32,458) 925,575 7,728) 30,639) 29.10 6,672 
fe CO 70,871) — 82,855) aaa, 470,330; 1,080, 47% 36,129,173 257, 255| 976, 892) 35.12} 264, 264 
| | | 
North Carolina.........- 12, 983| 33,058} 18, 159] 179,658 84,487 157,467; 3,064,453 37,492 142,712) 19.99 39,738 
North Dakota.-...-...-- 2,276} 1,158) 126} 30,135 2,473 31,060) 893 ,955 7,395 26, 703) 29.03 5,745 
eee 19,843) 61,560 15, 441) 456, 013) 113,533 405, 590| 16,287,443 96 , 569 385,359) 40.86 105 , 363 
fo 13,7! 9,638) 2,867) 80,790) 26,008 67,935) 1,707, 237 16,175 62,993 25.91 18,498 
| 5,417) 13,048) 2,917 83,922) 23 , 864 74,459 2,535,399 17,728 68, 432! 34.90) 19,250 
Pennsylvania..........-- 20,702} 119,262 42,426) 790, 257| 250,724 698,569} 20,315,232 166,326 643, 018) 30.09) 185,092 
Puerto Rico......-..---- 4,346] 720) 260) 10,813} os ‘maeaaiate 5 (See aT ¢) ipee se AER ay Das a 
Rhode Island............ 1,986] 10,346) 6, 545) 57,153} 28, 697) 51,246) 1,411,854) 12,201 45,500) 28.96) 13,227 
South Carolina.--.....-- 7,307) 9,311) 3,878! 57,072) 23 , 928) 45,509) 978,495) 10,835 41,728) 22.04 13,149 
South Dakota.-........-. 2,513] 703 216) 12,295 2,237 12,197 346, 153) 2,904) 11,103} 29.52) 2,560 
i. erent 9,966) 17,032 — 161,720 54,228) 140,938} 3,053,942 33,557 128,385) 22.26) 7 , 384 
| | 
SER eee 46,330) 33, 121| 8,977) 232,148 63,354) 195,317| 4,606,516 46,504 184,354| 23.98 52,828 
LL ae eee 3,872 3,745) 847) 23, 969 7,749) 19,621} 616,985 4,672 17,761 32.57 5,484 
a, 1,002) f 759| 876| 16,533 5,927| 16,211) 430,857 3,860) 15,028 27.42 3,829 
a 7,702 12, 182} 4,838) 87,152 27,122) 73,594 1,664,918) 17,522 69,378 23.27 20,095 
Virgin Islands--.-....-.- 219 0} 0| 10 | eee ei ee eee Se ce cecamiens Was sexeeenie te casteaestos Bs ceca 
Wesnington............<.. 6,629) 24,584) 6,475) 158,081 48,854) 147,370} 4,678,884) 35,088! 138,826} 32.22! 35,885 
Wee Vagmm............ 2,380) ii, " 494| 1,342 101,776) 14,453 89,188 1,913,197 21,235) 83, 782| 21.83) 23,705 
eee 7,993} 14,972} 2,935) 119,589 28,941) 106,090 3,848,774 25 , 260) 96, 480) 36.86) 27,432 
ee 1,311) 1, 101| 200) 12,806 2, 498) 14,394 550, 830 3,427) 13, 174) 39.04 2,664 
1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation ‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; com bined-wage plan. 
not eomparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin 5 Includes 32 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
for April 1955-June 1959. Source: Department of Labor, BureauJof Employment Security, and 
2 Excludes transitional claims. affiliated State agencies 
* Total, part-total, and partial. . 
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TABLE 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1959-April 1960 } 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 










































































| l | 
| | Aid to dependent | | Aid to | | aia Aid 
| children the | to tothe | ge, 
Vemnens | ies | anes perma | General | — ew Aid | Dermer eral 
ear -age | | Aid to nently est" ze en nently 
month Total? | assistance | | Recipients _| the blind and | ye ry Total | assist- | chil- —— ang | 
| | totall | Scases) ance dren blind totall —_ 
Families | any ; otal’ | (cases) 4 
| l dis | (recip- dis- 
| Total # | Children | abled | | | ients) | abled 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| | | | | | | 
ee Sxereer ere 2,431,092! 781, 132! 2,940,629 2,253,313) 109, 542) 335, 134 450,000)........ —0.2 +0.5) (8) +0.8| —6.3 
| pene 2,427,898) 781,114) 2,942,741) 2,255 , 628) 109,538) 337,495 412,000}_....... —.1 (8) | (6) +.8 —8.3 
7) a ae 2,419,885 777,632) 2,929,986) 2,246,965; 109,445 339,214 367 ,000)........ } — 3} —.5) — +.5 —6.1 
\ ee ee 2,413,938 772,222) 2,911,086) 2,233,672) 109,443 341,355) 370,000}. ....... | —.2 —.6 (8) +.6 —4.5 
Ce ees 2,407,910 771,156) 2,910,596) 2,235,272 109,325 342,616 380,000}_........ | —.2 (8) | —.1) +.4 +2.8 
Seema? ...}.......5<... , 265 771,931) 2,917,419) 2,241,727) 109,291) 344, 477) 393,000)........ | —.2) +.2) (8) | +.5 +3.3 
ee 2,401,104 771,432) 2,918,520) 2,244,305) 109,142) 346 ,832 403,000}........ -.1 (8) | —.1) +.7 +2.6 
November...|_......--.-- | 2,397,929] 773,088] 2,926,323] 2,251,386, 109,098 348, 206 413,000|__..____ | —.1) +.3) (@) | +.41 42.5 
December...|_..-...---.- | 2,394,125 778,832) 2,953,135) 2,272,096) 109,057) 350,325, 399,000) | =—.2) +.9)  (*) +.6| —3.3 
1960 | | | 
| } | | 
January ...-- 2,387,468 781,378) 2,964,814! 2,281,957; 108,883 352,052 413,000)........ —.3 +.4| —.2 +.5 +3.4 
February...- 2,378,198 785, 239| 2,981,045) 2,294,964) 108, 644/ 353 , 441) CO ee | —.4| +.5 —.2 +.4 +2.4 
March....-.- 2,372,716) 792,810) 3,012,803) 2,319,827) 108,223] 356,140). 436,000, --.-___- —.2) 411) -—.4) 4.8) 43.1 
April........ eines aan 3,027, 984 2,332,155) 107, 787) 358, 299 410,000 nonnnntal —.3} ai —.4 +.6 —5.8 
} 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| | | | | | | 
CS $309 , 438 , 000) $156 , 834 , 503) $84, 509, 504 $7,512, 199) $21,240,340) $30,762,000 —0.4) (8) | +0.2) —0.4 +0.2 —7.4 
fen | 307,265,000 157,332, 423} 84,732,412 7,578,135) 21,632,321) 27,731,000) —.7| +0.4) +.5| +.7 +2.0 —9.9 
came *... 200s. | 303,051,000} 156,713,320 83,161,976 7,556,409} 21,496,002) 25,465,000} —1.4| —.4, —1.6) —.1 +.2 —8.2 
ee 299,884,000) 155, 561,621) 82,658,813 7,563, 706) 21,586,726 24, 673,000) —1.1) --7| —-6) +.1 +.4 —3.1 
August-_....- 300,728,000; 155,474,907 82,469, 933 7,554, 696 21,686 , 592| 25,719,000) +.3) —.1| —.2 —-.1 +.5 +4.2 
September--.-| 304,707,000] 155,909,481 83,445,777 | 7,541,305) 21,945,382) 27,345,000) +1.3 +.3 +1.2) —.2 +1.2 +6.3 
October. ...- 307,959,000) 157,581,948 83,768,710 7,535,895) 22,237,528} 28,599,000 +1.1] +1.1) +.4| —.1| +1.3 +4.6 
November... ,636,000) 157, 126,976 84,187,394 7,547,728 22,265,642; 28,737,000! +.2) —.3) +.5) +.2) +.1 +.5 
December...| 309,885,000) ites 85,686,971 7,774,967| 22,644,000) 27,735, +.4! baie: +1.8) +3.0 +1.7 —3.5 
1960 | | | | 
January -_.... 312,162,000) 159,086,747) 86,099,591 | 7,869,173) 22,681,074) 28,195,000) +.7) +.9 +.5)  +1.2) +.2 +1.7 
February....| 314,333,000} 159,283,502) 86,626,658 7,807, 43] 22,827,894) 29,135,000 +.7) +.1) +.6 —.8) +.6 +3.3 
épenwe 319,363,000) 160, 462,093 88,149,195 7,829,715) 23,266,858; 30,566,000; +1.6) +.7| +1.8 +.3) +1.9 +4.9 
yy ee 317,938,000 161, 108, 732! 88, 486, 902 7,806, 143} 23,483,433) 28,361,000; —.4, +.4 +.4) --3 +.9| —7.2 
| } 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
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5 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois overstated for 
April and partly estimated for May because of administrative change in 
the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the special types of 
public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 
excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 5). 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





TABLE 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, April 1960} 





| Aid to the 




























| | 
State Old-age | anette | Aid to | permanently; General 
. assistance | “CP iliren | the blind | and totally | assistance 
. . 4% | disabled 
— } | 
| | | | | 
ES Ae ee ee ee ee EL ee ey a Pa OT $25 , 271 , 623 $5,206,314 | $654,219 | $4,154,337 2 $8,806,000 
| 
SE RSIS | ee on PEPE Nee TON | 533 OP iccacadaincnited | 15 | ao 8 
I Se aac onli dc daiipatat inked dase nem einem wise aneoanen aaa BRERA oe, EAN Oe Meee eC ee Y ( | oe 
a a acuicec maiee usin Mee cicada eee nauanen | 397,503 | 26,771 10,837 | 8 eae 
a eo evs ENE HI EL DOME TERE 2,624, 404 1,005,501 | 130,980 | 155,527 111,366 
SE ER ea eS ee ee eee a ae ST | 990,598 | 41,068 2,562 | 15,747 81,431 
Ene 411,997 | 222,584 7,890 | 109, 585 | (6) 
OE Ee eae eee eee eee eee ee a TN ere Sno, Uneaten a ff ee Serene eee = 
Se a tcininicontanadek nonncnaciesassendabentenauginruiadedibininiliand 24,976 1,240 | 72 | 12,341 | 67 
RC SRGCLe ot oo a ciple adie ke 514,004 | 43,909 | 12,827 | cS rea 
Lt SEE Ea ee A Re 11,071 | 24,636 | 494 SOOO) fos e Scetecsenae 
| 
Ne ee ee ee Se eR! a Ne os ke Ae | ee 600 Ty ht EEE 
EE REED Se rey eS Pee OS ae cee ROUEN HTN nL SEN EEE ares | 2,229,120 | 535,110 | 66,616 423,798 | 4 942,841 
RT Ee SES eee eee ee nen re een d LAM eRe eTe | 518,522 | 141,859 | 25,786 (3) 4 298 ,629 
ERR a a eee cee ar ere a a ee EE en Se eee et ee, | 237,703 | 72,974 | J ) ser 4 268,746 
aS Se ER een eee a ee ES ee ERE 369, 221 98,179 5,846 64, 588 76,352 
NE Se et ee ee ee ee a eee Ae ee aes AEP NEC TER 250,990 13,169 4,362 53,235 | 4,650 
EE ee re ee ee ee eee Ree ee Nee ee Se eee ee ee 165,018 28,960 2,664 | 20,780 | 60,000 
Sa eae aaa eee ee ee ay Eee Tee 49,193 | 82,404 | 1,167 | Lf eee 
I a i lain ans a aI oem ne 3,588,543 200,131 | 4,535 | 621, 286 | 179,868 
ER RARE RE ES ee See nee ome i Bape aed ek ere ee 425,340 | 86,088 12,334 29,517 | 232,176 
! 
Minnesota -.....-..- ae ee Te TR a Re TE NN ee ERNE re Em 1,718,872 213,575 31,682 8,859 | 334,685 
SAE Pe rt ere ear an ee rE eS Cros ne ee een | 48 , 336 Ope leiticiddinwennns } 6,700 | 2,302 
5 IR a eR Sy LN OO EI) 1,418 175 482 | 480 | 4222 093 
A ORE EES STS FL? a ee 8 tO 357 ,817 9,217 28,887 | 39,702 | 432,349 
LL REET anne Teena cnet 15,462 |...... Pete 1,092 | (3) 4 111,819 
ETS ec ene een ee een SORE ee ee eeeae 85,147 17,058 | 3,524 | 13,779 (5) 
I sta ap eat is GUNN SISNR NAT aca ag mba  Rocncuneaeens stescnemanaamens | 138,113 185,437 
a nas ikea Sadieedh adie aaa Ena aeaemadasael 91,688 | 60,386 | 1,720 18,977 16,798 
ta A onic ispeiieninaunndiaiinlhaini ni kalibacnnae a eee ma Aiaiaemeae 2,858 , 503 1,160,835 | 112,128 1,198 ,337 256,113 
a ee See eee ir ee ar Le Cee ere eR 71,743 | 36,437 | 7,837 | 39,502 4 266,128 
A Sc a a REE ELIE D Sper PE aA eerie WN Smee ean om 257,940 35,036 | 1,387 | 47,487 426,892 
a as 2 sac baum ane ase mE mea ae eek 996, 892 130 26,113 | 124,705 41,665,281 
EL iiabinkisnnngenccmuebsnnndionamnniapionnvsvinnipatidiptings shen piirannanidaeaiati 1,074,432 3,122 | 22,428 | 111,420 (8) 
a cis its nsieconu tn gains cen ion Uno esis cn abun dnlaegioeh imines deat 498 , 462 | 33,033 | 4,115 | 102,958 | 58,706 
Pennsylvania 192,270 | 314,811 | 52,626 102,020 | 95,084 
OY EES eI ER ANE Rees 94,150 | 77,164 944 43,185 | 4 66,713 
South Carolina 83,135 | 15,122 | 2,309 18,524 12,024 
EERE LE ee ene ne Sei Re Se, eae lawceciauintn RE ne ee FL ee Seen 4 140,471 
Tennessee .............. 93,423 | 31,214 | 839 Bae Ainceswsseoheee 
I al hc Scan a tcc ii leone gupta aca tadb eID oats econ tec 71,118 | 75,278 | 990 13,800 1,617 
| 
| 
teresa eee eh acan anew cnangeaaaaneaweaeae ates maweehinanine ee 513 ee ee 
I a ag 286 | 131 | 5 107 17 
SESE CR DEER Pe EE eee aaa ee a ee Se aL, A RP ees! Lo eee 5,394 35,741 4 16,993 
Nad SEL RS EE ee eR RN a ae ee 1,265,381 174,453 14,862 183,279 123,268 
ARI ARE AEE IE Ee Sa NEE are ae i REE 96,965 | 101,918 2,019 29,470 47,732 
ETS FE EE ears a eee ee Se PS 1,566,045 | 208 , 726 32,651 187,215 177, 706 
Re IR RS ESE sa 35,507 | 4,649 303 5,277 53,903 
1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
no a payments were made during the month or such payments were not A mane payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types*of 
reported. public assistance. 
2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 6 Data not available. 


medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 
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TABLE 10.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, April 1960 





State 


All States 


Alabama.- ---.- 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado. --- - 
Connecticut 
Delaware -._.---- 
District of Columbia 
aes 
EE 6iuiccncanedes. 


RE A ahiSc scandens 
Hawaii... ..-- catia 
CS Sa i 
lilinois 

Indiana 

Iowa....-- : 

Kansas - . -- a 
Kentucky - - - - 
Louisiana 
Maine 
gt ee 
Massachusetts - - 
Michigan - 
Minnesota - - 
Mississippi 
Missouri. .---- mia 
Montana.......... 
Nebraska _- 
Nevada ee eee 
New Hampshire ---- 
New Jereey.......<.-- 
New Mexico 


Se 
North Carolina ----- 
North Dakota----- 
Gcdeussa bes 
Oklahoma. --- 
Oregon. ...-- 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico. - ---- 
Rhode Island ---- 
South Carolina -- - 
South Dakota- -- - 


Tennessee... .--..--- 

.).0l[L6—r ae 
lL = So 
i. 
Virgin Islands. --....-.--- 
J ae 
Wasmenroen ... .......... 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Old-age assistance 


All 
assist- 
ance ? 


$68.11 


53.21 
64.42 


61.67 | 


53.83 


90.93 | 


102.35 


116.65 | 


49.65 
64.66 
57.35 
7.29 


24.66 | 


63.05 
67.96 


80.08 
68.26 

8.22 
78.29 
40.38 
61.02 


2.91 
52.90 

3.01 

2.56 
23.63 
43.95 
$2.80 
39.05 
83.06 
72.65 




















Vendor 
Money pay- 
pay- ments 
| ments | for 

| to recip- med- 

| ients?® ical 

| care ? 

| $58.09 | $10.68 
53.21 | 01 

| 64.42 j....- 

a 4 eee 
46.69 | 7.19 | 
81.22} 10.27 
82.92 | 19.43 
91.97 | 27.93 

ae == 
59.18 8.04 
50.32 7.39 

8 ae 

|. | ao 
55.44 7.61 
60.61 7.39 
46.56 30.12 
44.68 | 18.63 

74.28 6.91 

| 68.25 12.92 

} 46.11 ; 
69.71 2.01 

r “Sew 14.00 

| 55.90 5.22 
58.94 45.18 
65.46 6.90 
54.42 | 36.53 
29.77 i 
59.36 42 
63.64 20 
47.62 23.75 
64.85 5.89 
60.35 17.51 
61.62 34.53 
59.83 8.55 
76.52 34.58 
39.09 1.48 
58.06 35.25 
64.84 11.20 
67.90 11.97 
53.01 29. 20) 
64.42 3.84 
8.22 |.. 

64.34 14.00 
37.86 2.56 
61.02 |..-- 
41.21 1.70 
tf oe 
64.02 8.99 
51.46 11.10 
23.20 -51 
37.94 8.18 
60.45 25.70 
34.09 4.96 
41.81 44.04 
61.99 10.81 








All 


assis 


ance ¢ 


$29. 23 


32 


49. 


36 


).31 


Aid to dependent 


| 


2 


YY 


86 
04 
37 

.58 

.72 | 

.78 | 

.¥9 

42 








5.93 


17 


and total 


disabled 


Aid to the pommenty 
y 





























children (per recipient) | Aid to the blind 
Vendor Vendor 
Money pay- Money pay- 
pay- ments All | pay- ments 
ments for | assist- ments for 
| to recip- mecd- | ance 2 | to recip- med- 
ients* | ical ients § ical 
care ? | care ? 
| 
| } ! 
27.57 | $1.72} $72.42} $66.70 | $6.07 | 
9.25 | 4) 38.54} 38.54 |_......__- 
| eee Ai 4b 
29.78 |.- - TM $e 
15.43 | 90 | 57.11 51.76 5.36 
42.34 | 3.77 | 108.18 | 99.40 | 9.53 
32.08 | 1.45 80.30 71.49 | 8.80 
41.35 | 8.92 104.30 | 79.88 | 26.57 
, 7 0 ae 69.88 | 65.91 | 3.96 
33.46 .06 69.78 | 69.47 | .32 
16.27 | 46 61.88 | 57.12 | 5.08 
| ees } 52.46] 82.44 | 
13.81 | i Sie os (' | Te: 
30.88 2.55 69.88 63.70 | 6.18 
40.68 ae 70.90 | 67.35 3.55 
35.70 3.63 82.28 | 61.59 22.08 
25.13 | 3.36 | 72.24 | 59.72 13.91 
35.75 | 2.18 | 95.54 | 90.83 6.18 
33.37 | 4.15 | 82.49 | 73.90 9.69 
21.53 pao 44.57 | 44.57 a as 
23.92 | 13] $1.14] 79.76 1.62 
26.11 1.42 64.40 58.53 6.00 
26.83 2.22} 65.20] 62.59 2.60 
| 
4.11] 112.15} 111.28 2.12 
91 | 79.50 | 72.58 6.92 
6.18 | 96.40 | 68.80 29.66 | 
een’ 38.50 | 38.50 |....-- ail 
09 | 65.00 | 66:60 1.5 c | 
6 .02 | 71.54 70.18 1.35 
: 85 | 88.02 | 55.16 33.63 
Ol |-- 101.82 | 95.82 6.00 
7.37 4.23 | 80.24 65.74 14.50 
46.36 |_- eal 85.78 6-8 
29.57 | 2.07 | 63.01 | 58.51 4.50 | 
| 
38.66 4.38 112.10 85.78 28.66 
19.15 34] 54.10] 52.65 1.55 
35.2 5.03 | 76.67 | 62.58 14.76 
29.81 ( | 69.53 62.29 7.43 
31.60 .05 | 97.77 85.73 12.04 
38.30 1.55 87.03 72.86 15.24 
30.25 1.64 74.11 71.12 2.99 
A a 8.20 | S20 La. ‘ 
31.40 4.75 75.28 | 67.28 8.00 
13.98 40 | 43.46 | 42.13 | 1.36 
30.04 }..-.- --| 61.32] 61.32 |------- 
| } 
18.48 38 | 46.48 46.18 | 30 
17.04 a 58.17 | Sve Ue ns 
34.38 6.00 | 73.65 68.67 | 4.97 
30.58 |.-...- B 62.26 58.54 3.72 
13.57 14 | (8) 6) | (8) 
y | 53.64 50.29 4.37 
41.66 | 4.38 | 90.75 72.63 20.41 
23.16 | 1.26 | 40.61 38.64 1.97 
40.80 | 6.04 | 85.53 54.19 33.22 
34.42 1.75 | 68.04 63.52 4.52 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 


italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 
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All 


assist- 
ance ? 


2.57 


12 
44 
72 


5.11 
17 


43 


72.68 


| 





Money 
pay- 
ments 
to recip- 
ients * 


58.67 


74.96 | 
44.11 | 


63.31 
61.04 


77.31 | 


68.30 
54.90 
8.73 


68.94 | 
40.98 


63.14 


44.51 
54.28 
70.08 
56.99 


25.58 | 
45.21 


69.05 


37.71 | 


44.33 
63.29 


Vendor 
pay- 
ments 
for 
med- 
ical 
care ? 











~) 
1 


z 


> 
on 
1] 


_ 
© Oo 
we 
- 


2m 
oe 
3 & 


a~_ 
ye 


“I 
-_ 
x 


4.00 
63.61 
9.75 





+ May also include smal] amounts for assistance in kind and vendor pay- 
ments for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiv- 


ing money payments. 
4 Less than 1 cent. 


5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 


TaBLE 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1960} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



































| 
> 
E ng | Percentage change from— 
oe | Maret April 
Ste er O March 1960 pril 1959 
State recip- _ in— 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount | age 0 | N | 
| Num-| Nunm- | 
| | ber | Amount) *},, | Amount 
| | | | 
Total 2_| 2,365, 461/$161, 108,732! $68.11) —0.3 +0.4) 2.6) *+2.9 
Ala_..- 98,679; 5,250,759) 53.21} —.2 +4.5) —3.1] +18.1 
Alaska 1,443! 492,959) 64.42) -—.1 —.1] —2.2 +4.8 
Ariz... 13,932 859,163; 61.67) —.2 —.4, +.7| +8.6 
te 55,273) 2,975,571| 53.83! (5) | +.8} —1.6) +9.5 
Calif. __- 255,583) 23,240,386) 90.93 2 +.1) —2.7| +5.3 
Colo. 2__. 50,985 5,218,132) 102.35 —.2 +1.0) —1.2 +4.1 
Conn. --.} 14,751| 1,720,704) 116.65 +.9) +10.9} —1.7 +1.4 
pal... | 1,318} 65,436; 49.65) —.3 —.8| —9.5 —8.7 
i ae 3, 108} 200,969) 64.66) —.5 +.2} —4.5) +10.6 
-, See | 69,596] 3,991,482 57.35, —.2 Ti. | |==26 +6.2 
| eee | 96,610) 4,568,705) 47.29 -.3 —.é —1.6 —2.2 
Guam._--| 67 1, 652| 24 * (*) | (8 (7) (7) 
Hawaii_- -| 1,455] 91,733} 63.05) — 4} (8) —3.1 +5.9 
Idaho | 7,317) 497,278; 67.96} —.6 —.7| —4.0 2.0 
ea | 73,998} 5,464,246] 73.841 —.7) (8) (9) (9) 
ima... | 27,835) 1,725,050} 61.97) —.4 —2.1} —6.4 —.6 
Iowa 34,413) 2,744,274) 79.75) —.5 +3.4| —4.6 +6.1 
Kans....| 28,586) 2,204,123} 80.25) —.3 +.8) —4.3 —.8 
_ es | 56,433) 2,602,143) 46.11) () | (5) —1.2 +5.1 
Re |} 124,634) 8,931,598) 71.66 -.1 —.2]} (5) +8.4 
Maine____| 11,787 798,681} 67.76 —.1 +6.3) —1.9 +1.4 
| 9,418 575,634] 61.12 —.4 —.1] —2.9 —6.2 
Mass. .... 79,434 8,190,587} 103 11] —.3 +2.5) —4.1 —1.1 
Mich_____ 61,677| 4,462,839] 72.36 5 —.1) —5.6 —3.8 
Minn ---__} 47,057; 4,206,751) 89.40 6 —1.1} —3.2 +4.1 
Miss... 79,985; 2,381,518) 29.77] -.1 —.2 —.9 +1.2 
Mo....---| 116,096] 6,932,398} 59.71] 5 =i ase +3.4 
Mont-_-_| 6,957| 444,190] 63.85 ‘4 =4) =69 =—56 
Nebr... -| 15,065} 1,068,581} 70.93) —.4 —.7| —4.8 +.1 
Nev._._- | 2,623 185,551} 70.74, —.6 —.2 +.7 +5.8 
Ni; i... 4,863 378,493) 77.83) —.8 —1.2) —5.4 +4.4 
eee 18,856 1,692, 569 89.76 +.1 +.5) —1.4 +1.1 
N. Mex 10,725 738,381) 68.38} -.1 +1.5]) +1.8 +10.2 
a 82,664) 8,884,942) 107.48} —.8} —.1] —4.8] 41.4 
mM. <2... 48,475) 1, 966,£ 40.57] —.4 —1.6] —3.8 i 
N. Dak.. 7,318} 659,284) 90.09) +.2! 2.8] —2.1 +8.4 
Ohio____- 89,020} 6,649,037} 74.69] —.8 —4.3)| —1.2) 412.5 
 — 89,739 7, 168, 03: 79.88) -.3 +3.1] —2.4 +2.1 
Oreg--_-.- 17,071 1,367,033! 80.08) —.4 —7.3) —5.7 —4.3 
) 50,007} 3,413, 68. 26| —.2 +.2} +.3 +1.3 
ae 39,411 323,901 8.22) —.2 —.1] —2.8 —2.2 
* =e 6,725 526, 508 78.29} —.1) +.1] —3.9 +1.9 
Bee | 82,477) 1,311,512] 40.38 -.6) +.7} —5.1 +.9 
§. Dak___| 8,921 544,337} 61.02} —.5 —.3) —4.4 +.8 
oie 54,955 haa 42.91} —.5) +2.1] —3.2 —5.0 
ee | 221,666} 11,725,594) 52.90) (8 —.1 - +.7 
Utah__- 7,907; 577,296) 73.011 —.1) 48.5] —5.0] +4.4 
| es | 5,646] 353,192} 62.56] 6 +.6| —4.3 +5.2 
i ae | 564! 13,326; 23.63) +.5 +.8} —5.1 —4.4 
14,677] 645,074; 43.95) 5 —.1]} —3.8 +3.6 
Wash..-.| 49,246) 4,077,353} 82.80} —.8 —1.44 —7.2} —13.3 
W. Va.--| 19,566] 764,022} 39.05 —.6) +4.9| —5.5| +7.8 
Wis__...- | 35,563] 2,953°973| 83.061 —.5 —.2) -4.2) 41.2 
Wyo.....| 3,284 238 , 599) 72.65) —1.3 $5] —10 —5.8 
| | 





TABLE 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
reciments, by State, April 1960! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 









































such payments] 
—— Percentage change from— 
Seger | 
ber of | March 1960 April 1959 
State recip- in— — 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age _ | | 
| — | Amount} — | Amount 
| 
| | | | 
Total 2_ 107,787} $7,806,143) $72.42) —0.4) —0.3) 3 —1.5) 3+4.0 
, en 1,608 61,971} 38.54] —1.2) +.4) —2.5) +7.1 
Alaska__- 104| 7,427; 71.41] +1.0) +.7; @) | @) 
|, ——— 838 60,464) 72.15 +.4 —.2) +3.2) +9.9 
a 2,023) 115,541) 57.11] -+.3) —.5} —.6} +6.4 
Calif.2__- 13,747] 1,487,175] 108.18} —.4| +.2} —2.6) +1.9 
Colo...| 291 23'367, 80.30, 0 | +43.5| —7.9| —4.8 
Conn-._-} 297 30,976) 104.30) +1.0 +5.9) —4.8 —11.0 
bee 248 17,329 69.88 +.8 — 6} —8.8) —10.3 
x ee 227 15,841 69.78) —3.0 —2.3) —4.2 +15.8 
ae 2,526 156,315} 61.88} —.2| +2.7} —.5] +5.1 
aes 3,546 185,941 52.44 +.3} +.5 +.1) —.l 
Guam... 4 76 (4) (4) (4) (5) | (5) 
Hawaii_- 80 5,590} 69.88] (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho-_-_--| 169 11,982} 70.90) —1.7 —2.3) —% 
Bae | 3,017 248 , 242 82.28 —.5 +.1) (8) (6) 
nd ..... | 1,854 133,935 72.24 —.1 —.5) —3.8 —3.4 
Iowa 1,427 136,336 95.54 +.2 +3.5) —2.1 +7.9 
Kans. --_| 603 49,741] 82.49) +.7 —.2)| —2.0 —1.8 
a | 2,476 110,355 44.57| —5.2 —5.4| —22.6 —21.6 
Pipi 2 525 | 2,693 218,515} 81.14) (7) +.1] +4.0] +10.9 
Maine | 444 28,593 64.40 —.4 —.7| —4.3| —11.0 
Md_- | 448 29, 209 65.20 —.7 —.2) +1.6 +2.8 
Mass 2,141 240,120) 112.15) —1.6 —10.5 +.9 —2.0 
Mich.-.- 1,783 141,752 79.50 +.3 +.3} —2.4 +1.9 
Minn 1,068 102, 960 96.40) —1.1 —3.7| —4.5 —1.4 
Miss. ._.- 6,349 244,440} 38.50} —.2 —.2) +8.4 +8.6 
Mo.?. .... 5,101 331,565 65.00 —.5 —.5) —1.4 —1.4 
Mont 356 25,467} 71.54) —1.7| —2.8| —4.6 —5.6 
Nebr. 859 75,605 88.02 —.9 —.6) —8.4 —3.2 
Nev... 182 18,532} 101.82 —.5 4.4, +7.7 +14.1 
ie a 243 19,498 80.24 +.4 —1.5 —.4 +8.2 
N. J.. 936 80, 287 85.7 —.7 +.2} +1.0 +5.2 
N. Mex_- 382 24,069 63.01 —.5 +2.0) —1.5 —2.6 
i oa 3,912 438,530) 112.10 —.3 +.6) —3.8 +.8 
N.C... 5,068 274,184 54.10 — .6 —1.1 +.1 +4.9 
N. Dak... v4 7,207 76.67) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Ohio___- 3,515 244,394 69.53) (7) —1.2)} —5.1 +1.6 
Okla 1,863 182,146 97.77 —.2) 2.7] —1.1 +2.6 
Oreg....- 270 23,497 87.03 +.4 —.7| —3.9 +2.0 
Pa,? 17,575 1,302,549 74.11 (8) +.3] (7) +19.4 
| Pe 1,890 15,491 8.20 —.4 —.5) +2.9 +3.2 
ey 118 8,883 75,28 —.8 —.7| —7.1 —6.1 
_ vie 1,700 73,890 43.46 +.1 —.1] —2.4 +.7 
8S. Dak 166 10,179 61.32) +3.1 +4.4) —2.4 +4.0 
Tenn. _-- 2,798 130,054 46.48 +.1 +.5) -—3.1 —5.7 
i, 6,355 369 , 656 58.17 —.2 —-.l —.8 +1.3 
Utah 199 14,656 73.65) +1. —.3) —5.7 —1.2 
|| EE? 138 8,592 62.26) +3.0 +4.1 0 +5.6 
eee 19 496} (4) (4) (*) (*) (*) 
. 1,234 66,195 53.64) +1.2 +1.5 +.7 +17.9 
Wash... 728 66,067 90.75 —.4 —1.1]) —3.2 —12.2 
W. Va 1,025 41,629 40.61 +.3 —1.2} —3.4 —1.3 
i 983 84,073 85.53) —7.3 +.7| —3.4 +2.9 
WIG. cuns 67 4,559 68.04) (4) (*) (*) (*) 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,735 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $335,479 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 9. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $18,501 from general assistance 
funds were made to 68 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

7 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Not computed; data overstated for April 1959 because of administrative 
change in processing of payments. 


p. 18. All data sub- 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,449 to 318 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $52,340 to 803 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $781,868 to 11,203 
recipients. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 6. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

5 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 

6 Not computed; data overstated for April 1959 because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, A pril 1960 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

















Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— March 1960 in— April 1959 in— 
State of 
families r 2 Total 
Total Children | amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
recipients recipients 
| 
j | Se ee eee 796 , 361 3,027,984 2,332,155 |$88, 486,902 $111.11 $29.22 | +0.5 +0.4 | 342.8 344.9 
SO ee eer 21,482 85,998 67,252 795, 586 37.04 9.25 —.2 +1.5 —5.5 +24.3 
Alaska. --.- aig wiadahoas pale cisgaieds 1,246 4,307 3,229 139,915 112.29 32.49 +.4 +.1 +4.2 +17.6 
PS Siacemantenenancaceuene 7,310 28,928 22,334 861,433 117.84 29.78 +1.2 +.9 +14.6 +21.6 
Arkansas abnhneaeiawaecaws 7,845 29,891 23 , 433 487,609 62.16 16.31 +1.7 +1.9 —5.8 —2.3 
ee ce ae 74,918 266, 394 208,539 | 12,251,057 163.53 45.99 +1.0 +.1 +4.5 +4.0 
Colorado Dah peeaeneeiis oaae hariek | 7,330 28,355 22,224 950,798 129.71 33.53 +.7 +1.1 +3.4 +6.6 
Connecticut___...__--- “ ji 7,465 24,949 18,738 1,238,444 165.90 49.64 +.2 +6.5 +4.9 7.1 
Oe a ee es 1,726 6,482 5,001 150, 666 87.29 23.24 +.4 +1.0 —1.1 —2.7 
District of Columbia_.________- 4,433 19,795 15,672 663 , 502 149.67 33.52 +1.3 +1.3 +18.8 +40.7 
Florida SE ae Preece 25,883 94,659 73,962 1,582,826 61.15 16.7: —.8 +.1 —5.8 —2.7 
ES sh icewadnamatccccueene 15,903 59,334 45,877 1,405,803 88.40 23.69 +1.1 +1.0 —3.5 —4.0 
ais 91 525 440 7,251 79.68 13.81 +5.2 +16.4 (*) (4) 
a arene 2,472 9,644 7,652 322,475 130.45 33.44 —1.6 —2.6 —5.7 —8.3 
a 2,156 7,958 5,862 323,764 150.17 40.68 +1.1 +. +10.6 +11.4 
a eee es Bee 35,319 147,308 113,947 5,787,559 163.87 39.29 +1.1 +1.6 (5) (5) 
ee ‘. sneatail 11,504 42,237 31,911 1,181,140 102.67 27.96 +.8 +.8 +1.7 +1.8 
Ses 9,018 33, 437 25,163 1,255, 764 139.25 37.56 +1.2 +2.0 +4.3 +8.3 
Kansas pei eicnihetrets 6,197 23,639 18, 563 881,784 142.29 37.30 +.7 +3.1 +6.4 +10.4 
Kentucky ----- 20,525 73,522 55,248 1,583,209 77.14 21.53 (6) (6) —3.1 +3.9 
EE ea ee 25,080 102,966 79,960 2,473,066 98.61 24.02 —.4 —.7 +4.3 +13.9 
Maine_-..-- * Sania ade 5,792 20,436 15,096 562,577 97.13 27.53 —.3 —.2 +4.0 +4.7 
Maryland ---.-..--- 8,926 37,187 29,155 1,080,139 121.01 29.05 —1.8 —1.9 +6.3 +10.2 
Massachusetts_..........-..- 14, 460 48 ,696 36,510 2,207 , 527 152. 66 45.33 +.8 +.3 +.2 —1.0 
Michigan 26,540 94,694 69 , 627 3,442,930 129.73 36.36 +1.0 +.8 —2.3 —6.9 
ee 10 ,047 34,577 26, 902 1,582,799 157.54 45.78 +.9 —.3 +5.5 +9.6 
Mississippi 19,795 76,727 60,174 815, 186 41.18 10.62 +1.0 +.7 +8.5 +9.1 
Missouri- - - - - _ 26,776 101,814 77,170 2,456,396 91.74 24.13 +1.1 +1.3 +3.8 +4.6 
BOGGS... .......- SN we 1,924 7,171 5,622 240,374 124.93 33.52 +.6 +.5 +3.6 +4.4 
 ., SS eee 2,851 10,876 8,334 324 ,327 113.76 29.82 —.5 —.7 +1.3 +7.7 
Vo a 1,129 3,775 2,937 101,969 90.32 27.01 —.3 +.4 +12.3 +12.2 
New Hampshire - - - 1,054 4,028 3,040 167 , 602 159.02 41.61 +1.0 +.4 —5.3 —4.4 
Se a ee 13,934 48 , 233 36,523 2,235,878 160. 46 46.36 +2.7 +4.6 +34.3 +34.9 
CS aE ee ee 7,535 29,214 22,472 924 , 386 122.68 31.64 | +1.0 +4.6 +6.4 +8.4 
New York. .-...-.. 67,152 265 ,002 200,345 | 11,326,391 168. 67 42.74 —.5 —.9 +1.2 +2.4 
North Carolina. -...--.-.....- 26,928 107, 167 82,786 2,089,111 77.58 19.49 +.6 —.§ +.6 +3.6 
Newer EBON. ......=.....<- 1,843 6,968 5,426 276, 256 149.89 39.65 —.1 +1.0 +6.7 +9.4 
eee ere 25,782 102,447 78, 256 3,054,044 118.46 29.81 +1.4 —4.8 +8.7 +12.4 
eS eee 17,914 63,377 48,140 2,006, 062 111.98 31.65 +.6 +.6 +5.7 +5.7 
ee eee 5,938 21,262 16,074 840,795 141.60 39.54 +1.4 —1.1 —6.0 —5.4 
ge os ee 48 , 726 192,383 146,451 6,134,991 125.91 31.89 —.2 +.8 +7.3 +12.4 
Puerto BRise............- ‘ om 55,909 212,628 170,612 29,170 14.83 3.90 | +.8 +.5 +15.2 +9.6 
Rhode Island --...-..---.- nscdiniel 4,437 16,245 12,265 587,250 132.35 36.15 | +.3 —.1 —1.1 +.7 
Soe Geremme................ 9,561 38, 124 30,076 547,952 57.31 14.37 +.4 —.2 —2.0 +.5 
ee a 3,143 10,884 8,173 326 , 932 104.02 30.04 —.3 —10.9 +.8 +5.7 
i, ees 22,28 82,460 62,304 1,555,112 69.75 18.86 +1.0 +2.8 +2.4 +1. 
) Se ee 20,915 86,831 66 , 264 1,479,642 70.75 17.04 —.7 —.5 —17.7 —18.0 
td eae ead | 3,490 12,551 9,375 506 , 726 145.19 40.37 —1.3 +7.0 —.3 +9.7 
ee } 1,255 4,459 3,344 136, 362 108.65 30.58 | +.6 +1.5 —.4 —.4 
Vinee Tamms. ............... a 263 908 758 | 12,454 47.35 13.72 +7.7 +4.3 +19.3 +35.8 
Virginia___.- iesoribceeasiomeh hen Sve dta | 9,674 38,777 30,516 805 , 952 83.31 20.78 +1.3 +1.2 +3.1 +5.3 
,. ESS ee 11,637 39,815 31,071 1,831,067 157.35 45.99 +1.5 +1.6 —6.8 —6.0 
kee 20,698 80,700 62,965 1,970,611 95.21 24.42 +.7 +.8 +2.1 +9.8 
ae roccocescn<cesckene 9,387 34,578 26,355 1,588 ,006 169.17 45.93 | +1.5 —.3 | +3.3 +4.7 
i Ee rere ener 747 2,662 2,030 | 96,275 128.88 36.17 | —.7 —2.5 | —3.3 —8.2 



































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

? Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 5. 
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4 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social 


Security Amendments of 


5 Not computed; data overstated for April 1959 because of administrative 
change in processing of payments. 
6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 14.—Atd to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1960) 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


TaBLE 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, April 1960) 
[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


























| 
“i | Percentage change from 
sicacrhelinibitagate a cee sep acl cn ea ree eo 
Num- 
State ber of { March 1960 April 1959 
recip- ” } in— n— 
ients Total | Aver- es Coe ee eee 
amount ; age ’ | 
— Amount — Amount 
Total _- 358, 299] $23,483,433! $65.54 6 +9.9}2+7.3' 2111.0 
| ee 12,227 438,361} 35.85, —.5) (3) | —3.9) 44.2 
Ark. 7,095 280,217} 39.49 5 +1.6} +1.3) +10.0 
Calif 8,627 809, 640) 93.85) 3.3 +3.8! +49.2 +59. 6 
Colo 5,663 390,648) 68.98) +.7 +1.4) +1.3 +6.3 
Conn 2,206) 303,982! 137.80) ~.5 +5.4| +2.4 +6.1 
Del_-_-- 370| 24,514) 66.25) 5 —.9) $14.2) 415.6 
D. C.. 2,731 205,851; 75.38) +.9 $1.3) +6.3) 425.4 
, == 9,042 576,583) 63.77) +.7 +1.4) +14.7 +23.6 
ea 21,045) 1,090,089) 51.80) 8 +.8) +16.3) +15.9 
Guam --- 42 060, (*) | ( | @® | ® | & 
Hawaii- - 1,043 80,075 76.77; —.5 - 1.3) —3.4 +3.7 
Idaho 1,044 75,240, 72.07) a —.4| 47.5! 4410.7 
| 18,339) 1,514,224 82.57 {-.3 +.7} (8) 6) 
Iowa 256) 21,024; 2.12) +48.0 +47.7) (7) | (7) 
Kans. - _- 4,210) 359,703) 85.44 —.5 +2.0 —.6 +3.7 
Cae 7,769) 355,197} 45.72) (8) +.1) —2.8 +.8 
BR ies 16,280) 913,426} 56.11 +-.1 +.1) +7.5; +12.2 
Maine 2,078} 142,365 68.51 +.4) +15.8) +16.0; 412.1 
Md... 6, 168) 401,992} 65.17 +.7 +.7| +15.2 +18.0 
Mass... 10,271} 1,257,524) 122.43) +41.3 +2.0) +41.7) +6.6 
Mich 4, 627| 397,428! 85.89) +1.2 +1.0) +12.8} +413.4 
Minn__.- 2,378 145,650! 61.25) +41.4 +1.1) +10.1 +10.5 
| | j 
Miss - -- — 338,143! 30.28 2.3 +2.4) +37.3 +-41.2 
Mo.. 15,386) 949,478} 61.71 +.1 +.5 —.1 46.4 
Mont... 1,333) 96,484 72.38 2.0 —1.2 4 —8.3 
Nebr-- 1,790 130,102; 72.68 9 —2.3 5.5 +17.3 
=. eS 420) 39,132 93.17 1:2 +1.0 .4 +15.1 
_* -- 6,610) 626,490) 94.78) +1.4 +2.8 5 +13.0 
N. Mex 2,445] 162,424) 66.43} +.4 +2.0 5} +7.3 
>) es 36,727) 3,843,568) 104.65 4 +-.2| 7 | 
a c..... 18,633 861,378} 46.23) +.5 —1.9) +5.5 +7.5 
N. Dak- 1,142 115,037; 100.73) 4-.3 +6.8] +8.7} +20.1 
Ohio__-_-. 11,738 839,085) 71.48) +1.0 —1.5) +13.4 +19.1 
| | | | 
Okis...... 9,232) 825,144; 89.38 —.1 +2.7) +3.9 +8.7 
Oreg...- 4,875 425,834; 87.35 —.5 —§8.8| —5.8 —2.6 
= 17,027 1,036,768} 60.89) 41.7 +2.3) +8.4 +11.9 
Pm... See 195,585] 8.73) (8) +.2| +5.6 +4.4 
FF 2,879) 241,528 83.89 +.9 +1.0); +10.1) +14.0 
=e | 7,765 336,533} 43.34) +.2 —.7| —1.8) +22.2 
8. Dak 1,148 72,484! 63.14) +1.2 +1.2; +6.0) +10.0 
Tenn.-- 8,924 409,736} 45.91! +1.3 +2.2' +19.5) +15.0 
 — 6,030 327,328) 54.28) +2.1) +2.3) +26.2 +30.2 
Utah -- 2,340 177,789; 75.98) +.8 +1.8} +8.6) -+14.7 
ae 873 55,565| 63.65) +.6 +1.0) +9.1)  +16.1 
| | 
2... 107 2,844| 26.58! —1.8! —1.0} +4.9| +9.6 
_ 6,211 307,791 49.56) +.5 +1.1) +3.0 +9.3 
Wash --- 6,744 626,719 92.93; +.5 (3) | +11.0) _. 
W. Va. 7,361 307 ,033 41.71) +.1 +.4 —.9 +15.7 
ee 2,943 309,335] 105.11) +7.0|  +7.3)4124.8) +104.5 
wIe....- 541 39,393 | 72.82) +.2 —.2} +1.7 —2.8 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 6. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

5 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 

6 Not computed; data for April 1959 overstated because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. 

7 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Payments to Percentage change from 
| cases 
| } 
| a ce NR NN a a ee 
| I - | | | 
State | geo | — 1960 — 1959 
AGN | | — tia 
| — | Total | Aver- ee eee ee 
| | amount | age | | 
| Num-/ Amount) NUM-! 4 mount 
| ber | ber 
a = | — = 2 ee = seer een oN 
Total 2 $10,000, $28,361,000; $69 o9| 5.8 —7.2 8.7 7-8 
| 
ne | 82! 1,078} 13.25] (@) | @) —29.3) —26.8 
Alaska___| 213} 12,091) 56.77) +2.4) 8.6) —12.0) —18.7 
Ariz... 3,397] 168,730} 48.79) —1.7) +5.4| +11.6) +26.2 
Ark... 327| 4,603} 14.08] —33.0| —29.9] —14.8 —8.3 
Calif.....| 35,466] 2,112,972} 59.58] —15.6) —9.1] —7.2} -1.8 
Colo... | 1,875 ress 44.00) —25.3} 35.1) +1.5] —1.6 
Conn....| 45,091} 4375,833} 73.82} +.2| —1.5] —5.5 —.9 
Del...... 1,798 123223] 68.53 -9:4| —7:0/ -10.1] —8.4 
BO 1,442) 73| 7% ‘6| Al] 15.5 
Fla.5____- oe ee ee ee, Sees! See e 
eee 2,290 +9.9 
| 
Guam... -} 2 ‘ (8) 
Hawaii-- 1,122 84,125} 74.98] —1.3 —1.8] —18.8] —20.3 
Tll.......] 47,895) 4,478,250) 93.50] —4.5 —4.7| —6.2 +.5 
Ind. 18, 882) 685,361) 36.30) —6.9] 17.8) —24.9| —20.7 
Iowa. ___.| 4, 505| 178,934] 39.72} —13.5| —19.9] +6.8}  +9.8 
Kans_.__| 2,776} 188,475| 67.89} —12.3} —15.0| +21.3| +27.5 
Re. a ael 2,372 78,095} 32.92) —15.6 —6.9} —5.9 +6.2 
es 8,719 444,017) 50.93) —.2 —.5) —9.1 —3.{ 
Maine 3,041| 127,437) 41.91] —7.0/ —12.7] -14.9) -18.1 
Md...... 3,113} 200,729} 64.48) —6.2) —6.1| —11.4 —8.0 
‘Mass =e] 8, 583) 607,747; 70.81) —5.3 —12.0) —16.5 —15.3 
| | | 
Mich_____| 31,944] 3,003,203] 94.02) —3.8] -9.4] 29.7} —34.2 
Minn _._. 9,839} 767,516} 78.01) —5.1 —9.7| —1.7 +1.2 
Miss. -_-.| 1,112} 16,300} 14.66 —.5 —1.7| $11.5] 416.1 
Mo....”..| 8,997) 536,150} 59.59/ —.3 -.8| +7.8 +.2 
Mont... 2,042| 75,523} 36.98) —11.4) —21.7| +41.4] 416.2 
Nebr es 1,277| 59,671} 46.73) —10.4 —8.7| —7.3] -3.3 
Nev....- | 253| 10,315} 40.77; —32.0| 20.0] () (8) 
Ns Bsccut 1,009 52,650 52.18} —5.0 —13.0} —15.0 —19.5 
le a 10,039} 1,017,198} 101.32) —9.1| —11.4) —21.1] —21.8 
N. Mex__| 614| 27,609) 44.97| +1.7/  +5.7) +6.2)  +15.6 
N. Y....] %39,540} 3,752,960} 94.92] —3.3 —§.1) —7.1 —6.1 
| | | 
N.C ; 2,484 57,025] 22.96, —21.4) —25.5| +9.0| +6.0 
N. Dak..| 718} 37,822) 52.68} —18.9} 31.6] +15.6] 414.3 
Ohio.....| | 36,976] 2,758,451) 74.60} —3.5! 8.0) —10.3] —10.1 
Okla____- 7,688| 104,211; 13.56) —4.4, —7.4) +.7) 44.6 
Oreg.._.- 6, 218} 426,264) 68.55] +3.9) —6.3] +3.6) 441.2 
ass seach | 41,781] 3,130,355] 74.92} —2.8|  —1.4) +10.3] 416.5 
P. R:..-. | 1,721 19,061; 11.08) —2.8) —5.8| +23.8) +89.9 
ja 2,960) 209,309} 70.71] —7.7; —7.2| —23.9] 22.5 
5 ee 1,533} 46,584] 30.39] —3.2 —.6| +14.8] +51.9 
S. Dai. 524| 20,861; 39.81, —3.1; +3.0| —5.6] +9.4 
Tenn....| 2,259] 38,245} 16.93] —11.0) —16.0) —10.1 —3.6 
Tex.10____| 8,800] 283,000|........ | liecaed eee Beer eee 
Utah....| 2,047| 137,973] 67.40) —19.6] —32.2) —6.5] —10.0 
Vt.i0. 5. | 1,400] 53,000]_.._-.-- ie pee ae ne 
i ae 101) 2,350) 23.27] (3) | (8) | —15.8) —15.7 
| ae | 2,774| 115,035} 41.47! +6.7; +4.5| +21.1) 420.4 
Wash....| 11,500 817,406} 71.08] —13.7, 18.9! —22.1)  —21.9 
W. Va.. 2,391 76,158} 31.85, —.6 —.9| —14.5] —18.9 
) 8,486 743,582! 87.62) —2.3 —1.9| —15.6| —12.6 
Wyo..... 457 27,997, 61.26) —29.9, —35.3| —27.3] —32.7 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Program initiated July 1959. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases recciving medical care, hospitaliza 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Not computed; data not comparable. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample*of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid or parent's benefit 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 2? Receiving mother’s benefit, wife's benefit payable to young 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit 
month under all State programs; annual data represent average payable to children under age 18. 
monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid ‘Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
during month under all State laws; annual data represent in assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
average monthly total. * Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
1 Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower's, aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Socian Securtry Buuierin for August 1960 Is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 


social security status of the American population, 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25. D. C. Single coples are 55 cents. 





